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A “STATE OF WAR 


HEN GERMAN U-BOATS on March 18 sank 

three more American ships—the Vigilancia, the 

Illinois, and the City of Memphis—and added five to 
their already heavy toll of American lives, official Washington, 
the correspondents tell us, realized that we had passed, by the 
inexorable logic of events, from ‘‘armed neutrality” to ‘‘a 
state of war.”” We are informed that was the view taken by 
the Cabinet in its meeting of March 20; and the following 
day the President issued a second call to Congress to meet on 
April 2, two weeks earlier than the date named in his first 
summons, “to receive a communication concerning grave 
matters of national policy which should be taken immediately 
under consideration.’’ These “‘grave matters,’’ in the opinion 
of the press, relate to Germany’s attacks upon American ships 


‘and American citizens, and, as the New York Times remarks, ‘‘it 


will be the duty of Congress to recognize the fact of war and to 
authorize the President to take the necessary measures for 
national defense.” A state of war between Germany and the 
United States actually exists, admitted Vice-President Marshall 
in a speech at Montgomery, Ala., on the 20th, and this opinion 
is echoed by such eminent authorities as Charles E. Hughes, 
Elihu Root, and Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘There is now a state of 
war, and the people of the United States should recognize the 
fact,” says Mr. Hughes. ‘‘Germany is making war on us,’ and 
our reply must be “either war or submission,” affirms Mr. Root. 
And Colonel Roosevelt, after pointing out that she has “ steadily 
waged war upon us” ever since her declaration of unrestricted 
submarine warfare on January 31, goes on to say: 


“Tt has been a war of murder upon us. She has killed American 
women and children, as well as American men, upon the high 
seas. She has sunk our ships; our ports have been put under 
blockade. 

“She has asked Mexico and Japan to join with her in dis- 
membering this country. If these are not overt acts of war, 
then Lexington and Bunker Hill were not overt acts of war. 
It is well to remember that during the last two years the Ger- 
mans have killed as many, or almost as many, Americans as 
were slain at Lexington and Bunker Hill, and whereas the 
British in open conflict slew armed American fighting men, the 
Americans whom the Germans have slain were women and 
children and unarmed men going peacefully about their lawful 
business. 

“Such are the conditions. Any American citizen who is now 
pro-German is a traitor to this country—as much a traitor as 


” WITH GERMANY 


any Tory who upheld the British cause against Washington. 
As for the pacifists, they stand on a level with the copperheads 
who in 1864 denounced and assailed Abraham Lincoln. %:* 

“There is no question about ‘going to war.’ Germany is 
already at war with us. The only question for us to decide 
is whether we shall make war nobly or ignobly. Let us face the 
accomplished fact, admit that Germany is at war with us, and 
in turn wage war on Germany with all our energy and courage 
and regain the right to look the whole world in the eyes without 
flinching.”’ 

“‘Germany is at war with the United States, and the United 
States ought to be at war with Germany,” agrees the Boston 
Transcript. ‘‘Our citizens have been murdered; our rights have 
been invaded; and treason has been plotted by German agents 
within our frontiers,” notes the New York Tribune, which asks, 
“What are we going to do about it now?” ‘The Imperial 
Government is at war with this country,’ affirms the Scranton 
Republican; and the same fact is acknowledged in various terms 
by such papers as the Buffalo News and Express, Springfield 
Union, Philadelphia Public. Ledger, Washington Herald, Balti- 
more News, Los Angeles Times, Indianapolis News, Manchester 
Union, Paterson Press-Guardian, Savannah News, Brooklyn 
Citizen, New York Evening Post and World, and the Cleveland 
Press. ‘‘The United States is not impotent and the people of 
the United States are not cowards,’’ remarks the Cleveland 
paper. ‘‘Therefore, war is inevitable.” 

In the opinion of the New York Globe, it will not be neces- 
sary for Congress to declare war, but merely “to recognize 
and to certify to the fact that a state of war exists.” The 
World has this to say of the relations now existing between 
the two countries: 

“Tt is because Germany is already making war against the 
United States that the President has changed the date of the 
special session, and Americans who have been looking for an 
international miracle which would keep the peace between the 
United States and Germany must face the situation as it jis. 
. . . Nor need we waste time in lamentations. Rather should 
we face the future with pride and confidence, conscious that the 
United States will be fighting the battle of democracy alongside 
of the other great democracies of the world. ...... 

‘*When Congress meets, there should be no doubt about the 
determination of the American people to perform their full 
duty and play their full part, soberly, sanely, and effectively. 
There should be no doubt about their determination to support 
the Government and give to it whatever it requires, men and 
money and service. 
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“In whatever sacrifices this country may make, there is the 
additional assurance that the entrance of the United States into 
the war means an earlier and a better peace. The war will be 
shortened and the common people of every country will be 
nearer to the new emancipation because the greatest of republics 
has east its lot with the other democracies in resistance to a 
ruthless German militarism and a lawless German autocracy.” 


It will be the duty of Congress, other papers agree, not only 
to recognize the fact that a state 


“Construction of sixty 35-knot submarine-chasers at the 
New York Navy-Yard. 

“Construction of two hundred or more submarine-chasers 
by private ship-building companies under rush orders. 

“Utilization of the $115,000,000 naval emergeney fund for 
speeding up the Navy’s defensive measures. 

‘*Suspension of the eight-hour day on all work for the Navy 
Department, the men to work ten hours a day and to be paid 
time and one-half for overtime. 

‘Graduation of the first class 





of war exists, but to provide for 
the prosecution. of that war on 
eur part with all the speed and 
power possible. There is a grow- 
ing demand that the President 
call the ablest men of the coun- 
try to his council-table. In the 
meantime our Government is set- 
ting in motion all its available 
machinery to expedite prepared- 
ness—rushing orders for subma- 
rine - chasers, speeding up the 
work on the naval-construction 
program, and hastening the mob- 
ilization of our industries. The 
New York World, in its issue of 
March 21, listed the following 
ten steps that are ‘“‘now under 
consideration by the Govern- 
ment”: 
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“1. The mobilization of the SEG UT 
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at the Naval Academy next 
Saturday with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, skipping the grade of 
ensign, and the graduation of 
the second class in September. 
“Tnerease of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy to 87,000.” 
Meanwhile the Governors of 
many Eastern and Southern 
States have appealed to the 
President to put the National 
Guard on a _war-footing at 
once, and the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs ‘‘is prepar- 
ing to rush to enactment in 
record time all measures of na- 
tional defense that may be asked 
for by the Administration.” 
To quote further from the 


the New York Times: 
“The fact that the Senate 








entire naval forces, supplemented = srsihaed tr te Wilhede amntidaiaen. 
with adequate auxiliary facili- 
ties to assist in exterminating 
the submarine peril to neutral 
nations, with the full uses of 
Allied bases on both sides of the Atlantic for the necessary 
supplies. 

‘*2. The granting of permission to the war-ships of the Allied 
nations at war with Germany to use American ports as supply- 
bases, while doing patrol duty, and the removal of all restric- 
tions, such as the armament of merchantmen entering and 
clearing United States ports. 

‘**3. The unlimited provision of war-equipment to the Allied 
nations at war with Germany, with particular favor to be 
shown the new Russian Government. 

**4. The passage by Congress of a universal military train- 
ing and service bill, designed to provide an army of 500,000 
men within six months. 

“*5. The mobilization of the National Guard, following the 
adoption of a resolution declaring the existence of a state of 
war, so as to bring the land forces to an immediate strength of 
300,000 men; this army to be used for domestic service until 
eventualities, not now anticipated, may compel the dispatching 
of it as part of an expeditionary force that the United States 
may feel compelled to send to foreign soil. 

“6. The requisitioning of German-owned war- and merchant 
ships now held in American continental and insular waters 
for war-purposes, to be compensated for at the termination 
of hostilities between the United States and Germany unless 
they should be confiscated as a reprisal for the destruction of 
American vessels by Germany. 

“7, The mobilization of the merchant marine by the Govern- 
ment for national uses, including the conveyance of cargoes 
to the Allied nations. 

**8. The passage by Congress of legislation extending the 
eredit of the Government for any purposes that it may find 
necessary in protecting its interests against German aggression. 

“9. The mobilization of the railways, industrial and all other 
forces that may be taken over by the Government or operated 
under its direction to supply unlimited facilities for both the 
naval and military establishments of the Government. 

“10. The mobilization of the financial resources of the country 
so as to insure an adequate supply of money necessary to finance 
the war-operations of the Government.” 


The preparations for naval war actually ordered are thus 
summarized by the New York Evening Sun: 


SOMEBODY IS DUE FOR AN AWAKENING. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune 


Military Committee reported 
favorably on Senator Chamber- 
lain’s bill for universal service, 
appending it as a committee 
amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill, which failed with 
the end of the last session, shows that he will have the full 
support of his committee for any intermediate step he may 
have in contemplation. There is good reason to believe that 
his measure for universal service, which followed a plan pre- 
pared by the General Staff, will now have the support of Secre- 
tary Baker.” 

‘‘When we go in, we will go in to the hilt,”’ this dispatch quotes 
a “high official’? as saying; and the same sentiment was the 
key-note of the great mass-meeting held in New York on March 
22, under the auspices of the Defense League. The New York 
Globe presents the case against ‘‘timid’’ war and half-hearted 
participation in the following vigorous paragraphs: 


“The murder of Americans on the high seas is merely one 
symptom of a generalized disease. The Germany that gives 
orders to her submarines is the same Germany that wantonly 
precipitated this atrocious war; the same Germany that in- 
vaded Belgium and brought the torch and. the firing-squad to 
that inoffensive land; the same Germany that has bombarded 
civilian cities and reestablished military slavery; the same Ger- 
many that would sack New York and ravage Texas via Mexico 
except kept otherwise busy by Britons, and Frenchmen, and Rus- 
sians, and Italians, and Belgians, and Servians, and Roumanians, 
and Portuguese, and Montenegrins. In select German military 
cireles the United States is called ‘creation’s richest crib,’ and 
great is the longing to crack it. Were it not for the sacrifices 
other men are making we would not be free of anxiety. 

‘“‘When Hercules tackled the Lernean hydra he did not con- 
fine himself to assailing one head. An octopus which has seven 
arms left is not a pleasant companion, even tho one is maimed. 
The place to fight a fire is at its center. -Sanitary work must be 
done at the source of infection. We are not likely to induce 
Germany to respect maritime law until such a time as she is 
induced to respect other laws just as essential to human happi- 
ness. The plain purpose of the Teutonic imperialist is to garrote 
self-government, and if she succeeds she succeeds altogether. 
Our peace must be made in conjunction with the general peace, 
and if we wish its early arrival every ounce of power should be 
applied toward securing this general peace. The best place to 
defend America is in Europe.” ’ 
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THE GERMAN RETREAT 








burg master-stroke”’ are the terms used by the German 

War Office to describe the great movement on the 
Western front which began with the fall of Bapaume and resulted 
in a few days in the withdrawal of German troops from a hundred 
miles of elaborately entrenched and supposedly impregnable 
positions, and the surrender of more than a thousand square 
miles of French territory held by the Germans almost since the 
beginning of the 


. “RETREAT TO VICTORY ” and ‘‘another von Hinden- 


war, 


‘‘Germany is retreating to a victory because her armies are 
taking their places in new positions, long prepared. 

“Those positions embody the newest lessons of the war. 
They will force the enemy to learn their trade all over again. 
They would astound tacticians if their full details were revealed. 

“‘They may transform the entire character of war. 

“In the meantime Germany has been clearing the whole 
country in front of these new positions. They are miles back of 
the present line. The whole country intervening between the 
old German line.and the new one has, by necessity of war and 

necessity of the new Ger- 
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in a graveyard.” 

But the German papers, 
apparently, accept the 
theory of a strategic with- 
drawal, as do some edi- 
torial observers on this 
side of the water. ‘‘This is not the first strategic retreat von 
Hindenburg has executed in this war, and thus far these re- 
treats have always borne fruit a hundredfold,” recalls the 
Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung, which adds: “It is only neces- 
sary to remember his great retreat from before Warsaw and 
the partial evacuation of Transylvania.”” ‘‘Developments may 
be awaited with calm confidence,” declares the Morgen Post, 
and the Vossische Zeitung reminds its readers that ‘‘ the 
same von Hindenburg who began the Transylvania campaign 
with a retreat, and who in 1914 evacuated a conquered strip 
“of Poland to strike the Russians like a bolt of lightning, now 
stands master of the battles on our Western front.” All the 
German military experts, according to a Berlin dispatch, ‘“‘ex- 
plain the movement as part of the strategical plan of the Ger- 
man General Staff for a decision on the Western front, and a 
master-stroke to vitiate the preparations of the Entente for an 
offensive.”” And we read in a statement given by the German 
War Office to the United Press on March 21: 


on the Somme. The heavy dotted line sh 


surrendered and made into a wilderness by 


WHERE THE WESTERN DEADLOCK BROKE, 


The heavy line marks the entrenched and supposedly impregnable position held 
by the Germans on July 1, 1916, when the British and French began their offensive 


conditions checked this offensive in November. 


zone in front will give 
them clear view of the 
enemy. Guns have been 
carefully ranged over all 
this forefield....... 

“The shortened line 
will free a large number 
of troops. Not only will 
Germany have these men, but the victorious German Army 
which subdued Roumania is likewise free.” 


ows what had been gained when ‘weather 
The shaded area shows the ground 
the Germans between March 17 and 22. 


A few days earlier another Berlin dispatch explained that 
one purpose of the German retirement was ‘‘to secure our 
troops freedom of movement and to end trench warfare.” 
It said further: 

‘‘We expect the Entente to claim all this as a great victory. 
They will say they recaptured these cities. They have not. 
They have not won them by battle. We are not moving back 
because of enemy pressure, but we are reshaping the Western 
front lines so that we will have an aggressive initiative.” 

American army officers, according to a Washington dispatch, 
are convireed that this wholesale withdrawal, which was ap- 
parently accomplished with inconsiderable loss of men and 
material, is “‘a great strategic movement,’ but they confess 
their mystification as to its outeome. And no less an authority 
than Mr. Frank H. Simonds, of the New York Tribune, agrees 
that “‘one of the most successful retreats in all military history 
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still leaves the riddle of German strategy unanswered.” ‘‘Few 
of the British generals with whom I talked six weeks ago at the 
front believed that such a retreat could be made,” says Mr. 
Simonds, and the New York Evening Post suggests that it must 
have been made possible by Germany’s recovery of her mastery 
in the air. Whatever its ultimate object, insists the New York 
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POSSIBLE STAGES OF A GERMAN RETREAT. 


The shaded territory was that occupied by the Allies on Feb- 
ruary 1. The westernmost line, from Arras southward, represents 
approximately the ‘‘ Hindenburg line,” to which the Germans re- 
treated last week. ‘The heavy black line, and the broken line to 
the right show the next two reserve lines of defense which the 
Germans are thought to have prepared in view of a possible partial 
withdrawal from Belgium and northern France. This map was 
prepared by the New York Tribune, whose war-editor, Mr. F. H. 
Simonds, recently returned from a visit to the French front. 
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Evening Mail, the withdrawal is ‘‘a maneuver.and not a defeat.” 
It is certainly not a rout, remarks the Chicago Tribune, which 
goes on to discuss some of the considerations that may be 
dictating German strategy: 


*‘One of these considerations is probably the collapse of the 
Turkish Power. If German reports are to be believed, Turkish 
troops have been used extensively along the Russian front. 
They were reported as far north as Riga. Recent developments 
in Asia Minor have unquestionably created in the Turkish 
Government an intense desire for the return of these troops. 
Germany would have to find substitutes. She can gain more 
troops for work on this front by shortening her Western line. 

‘Already her withdrawal must have released more than 150,- 
000 men from the Western front. 

‘But it is unnecessary to assume any such reason for the 
German withdrawal. There is obviously little more to be gained 
by Germany in France and Belgium. Capturing Paris is now 
out of the question. The offensive at Verdun demonstrated 
that the Germans could make no advance proportionate to 
the number of men lost. ...... 

“‘Germany’s retreat may have as its purpose not only the 
release of troops for use against Russia but the devitalizing of 
the French desire to fight on. With France free of the invader 
the Kaiser may reckon the French people will hesitate to spend 
another million men to invade Germany.” 


The retirement of the Germans may have been in accordance 
with their military ‘plan,’ remarks the Baltimore Sun, “but 
it is evidently a plan very different from that with which they 
entered France, and one which has been forced upon them by 


superior military pressure.” ‘‘No army enjoys retreating,” 


as the New York Times reminds us, and ‘‘ Hindenburg is shorten- 
ing his lines, not because he wants to, but because he has to.” 
The French and British people, says the Philadelphia Press, 
“can not but regard the backward movement of the Germans 


as a blorious victory and the beginning of the end.” The 
Allies have every reason to be gratified by this breaking of the 
deadlock on the Western front, says the Springfield Republican, 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer declares that ‘“‘what has now 


‘been achieved is sufficient to justify all the immense outlay 


of the French and British since July of last year.”” The Cleve- 
land paper goes on to say: 


‘“The victory of the French and British in a warfare in which 
it was said a year ago that the offensive must lose five times 
as heavily as the defensive is now admitted. A victory that 
Germany confidently asserted to be impossible is now a fact. 

“The Allies have more men than the Germans; they have 
more and seemingly better guns; they have immeasurably 
greater resources; and now they have the added advantage of 
buoyant confidence.” 


“It is to be doubted whether defenses could be possibly 
devised stronger than those which the Germans held so tena- 
ciously during two years of trench warfare, and which have now 
been smashed,” remarks the Washington Star. ‘‘Such a retreat 
can not be explained away,” insists the New York Commercial, 
which goes on: 


‘Press dispatches relate the desperate efforts of the German 
Government and the newspapers to explain this surrender of 
valuable territory. It may have ‘disarranged the plans of the 
Entente Allies for a spring drive, but the projected drive could 
not have been planned for a more sweeping victory at the outset 
than has been won without a serious struggle. It may be that 
the German Emperor is afraid of a revolution to follow the 
one which drove his cousin, the Czar of Russia, from the throne. 
If such a danger impends it would be wise to draw the German 
armies back on German soil to meet foes within. ...... 

“The most plausible explanation of the situation is that the 
German Government pins its sole hope of winning favorable 
terms of peace on starving England into submission by sub- 
marine warfare. While this forlorn hope is being ventured 
Germany will try to defend her frontiers from invasion and 
keep in subjection the revolutionists who threaten the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty from within. The dream of an empire in the 
East is fading fast, and the German people will realize that they 
are beaten if the submarine campaign also fails. The Kaiser’s 
position will be desperate the moment his subjects find that he 
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GERMANY. 


Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


has led them to defeat in a war that he provoked and which he 
could easily have prevented by accepting Sir Edward Grey’s 
offer to mediate and to take sides against the Powers that began 
a war without giving time for a conference to settle the Balkan 
question. Famine stalks through the streets of the great cities 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, and will not be borne patiently 
if the people find out that the hated English have enough to eat.” 
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DEMOCRATIC RUSSIA AS OUR ALLY 


ourselves among her banded foes, American editors 
rejoice that instead of reluctantly taking the corrupt 
despotism of the Romanoffs as an ally, we may proudly join 
hands with the self-governing people of Russia in a war of peoples 
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Copyrighted by the Tribune Association. 
“COME OFF THAT IFENCE.” 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


against kings, tho a revolution in Germany, of course, would 
again transform the situation. The revolution in Russia, as 
the Dallas News observes, ‘‘gives a political and spiritual unity 
to the alliance of Germany’s enémies that has heretofore been 
lacking, for the reason that democracy was in league with 
autocracy.”” But with Russia a republic, or, at worst, a con- 
stitutional monarchy, ‘‘the cause of anti-Prussianism has been 
advanced to a definite stage,” in the Des Moines Capital’s 
opinion, and ‘‘the battle-cry can well be now that the absolute 
rule of royalty, the lodgment of the power of church and state 
in one-man, can not exist in Europe.”’ Out of Russia, declares 
the New Haven Journal-Courier, has now come the illumination 
which we in this country ‘‘required to make us see even more 
clearly the duty which confronts us. We need no longer haggle 
over details, as to whether, for example, we are being treated 
with scrupulous justice by the Allied nations. We have come 
upon the larger vision of this mighty struggle, and it is with 
that we have to deal. So long as democracy is under attack, 
there is but one place in the sun for the United States to 
occupy, distressing little details to the contrary.’”’ The New 
Orleans Jiem, which ‘“‘has not seen that the quarrel of Europe is 
our quarrel,” is none the less constrained to ask: “‘Is there a 
real liberty-loving American who will not breathe a sigh of 
relief that if our country is finally alined with the Allies, it can 
not enter a partnership with the most cruel and despotic Govern- 
ment in the World?” 

Hitherto, notes the Springfield Republican, any one who urged 
that ‘‘democracy was staked on the defeat of the Central 
Powers”? would be asked, ‘“‘Why should we support a war 
continued for the sake of making the ukase of the Czar the 
supreme law in Constantinople? Why should we prefer the 
Russian Cesar to the German Cesar? Was not the Turk’s 
beastly oppression of Christians matched by the Russian’s 
cruel persecution of the Jew?” For nearly ‘three years, says 
The Republican, Americans have had to face these questions: 
“and they. have been a deadly blight to the sympathies which 
naturally are evoked by the appeals of the battling democracies 
over the seas to our democracy in America.” The Massa- 
chusetts editor continues: 





“The frenzied enthusiasm of the million Jews in New York 
City over the Russian emancipation reveals some measure of 
the difference this tremendous development may soon bring 
about in the currents of American opinion. In so far as pro- 
Germanism has been anti-Russian in essential quality among 
our Jewish population—and, one might add, among the Seandi- 
navians and the Poles in America—the change in sentiment 
is likely to be immediate and radical. ...... 

“William of Germany is now the only living exponent of 
absolutism that the democracies of the world need fear. The 
Romanoffs have gone the way of the English Stuarts and the 
French Bourbons; the Hohenzollerns are the last strong prop 
of the outworn system which vests in a dynasty of princes a 
God-given right to rule mankind. ...... 

“If the United States can not honorably escape from par- 
ticipation in this great war of the nations, events seem to have 
determined that Americans may uphold their principles without 
the taint of a decadent and besotted Cesarism defiling their 
consciences and mocking their faith in democracy’s final triumph 
throughout the world.” 


Even if we do not join Russia in the war against Germany, 
the democratization of that country makes for closer relations 
with the United States, which was the first nation formally to 
Here is a word to that effect from 
an Associated Press interview with the new Foreign Minister, 
Paul Miliukoff. He says: 


recognize the new régime. 


“Nothing now stands in the way of a new commercial treaty 
between Russia and the United States. I think I am right in 
saying that the United States is eager for the resumption of old 
commercial relations and for the removal of all the disabilities 
governing Jews here. There now appear to be no obstacles 
to such an event. . . . This will only be one manifestation of 
the closer relations into which the new Russia hopes to enter 
with the democratic world.” 


The American-Russian Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
detailed statement showing how a liberal and progressive Russia 
‘will naturally turn toward the United States for assistance 
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in the reorganization and the reconstruction of its economic 
resources.”” A banker who has specialized in international trade 
is quoted as predicting that American private capital will now 
have a better chance in Russia than it ever had before. One of 
Russia’s greatest munitions-manufacturers, now in this country, 


agrees that the revolution ‘‘will mean a tremendous impetus to 
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THE SCEPTER. 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 

















BY DIVINE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 
—Jones in the Boston Journal. 


FAMILY DISCIPLINE FOR A “LITTLE FATHER.” 


American trade with Russia.’ The editor of The Russian- 
American Journal of Commerce, as quoted in the New York 
Times, expects not only closer trade relations but ‘‘a tacit alli- 
ance, sentimentally speaking, between Russia and the United 
States,’’ for ‘‘the Russian people will never from this on suffer 
their Government to stand quietly by and see democratic 
America assailed by any monarchical Power.’’ Russia’s formerly 
enormous trade with Germany is said to have been stimulated 
by the pro-German forces in the Government, to the detriment 
of America and other lands, and these forces are now being elimi- 
nated, with correspondingly brighter prospects for our merchants. 

Looking at the Russian revolution in its broadest aspects, 
the American press find it almost impossible to exaggerate its 
importance to Europe and the cause of world democracy. In 
truth, says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘it is a nightmare taken from 
the breast of the whole liberal world.’”’ The vital thing, as the 
Macon Telegraph sees it, is that ‘‘the last great, forbidding, 
seemingly impregnable stronghold of autocracy”’ has been ‘‘ taken 
in the twinkling of an eye—in a bloodless uprising.’”’ It seems 
a miracle to the Washington Herald ‘‘that Czardom should be 
east out during the progress of the world-war.”’ Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, looking ahead, predicts in a sermon that ‘‘a war that 
started as a conspiracy of kings against the people will end in 
a triumph of the people.’’ In the Worcester Gazette’s picturesque 
phrase, ‘“‘the Russian revolution is the morning whistle for the 
parasitic despots and aristocrats of Europe to get up and go to 
work. That crew the people will carry on their backs no longer.” 
“The Russian revolution, effective and complete, means more 
democracies,” reads a New York Morning Telegraph head-line. 
And the Pittsburg Leader concludes that “ all forms of human 
oppression have been cataloged and doomed to extermination.” 

In congratulating the new régime in Russia our editorial 
writers do not. forget the dangers that confront it. There are 
the forces of reaction. Among them the New York Times sees 
a large part ‘of the nobility of Russia. Besides, as Mr. Isaac 
Don Levine points out in the New York Tribune, there are the 
million men who were employed in the old Governmental ma- 
chine. Again, an appeal to the peasantry might bring about a 
successful counter-revolution. According to Mr. Levine, ‘‘the 
tens of millions of semicivilized, illiterate muzhiks’’—who rev- 
erence the ‘Little Father’—might easily be swayed.in this 
direction. The extreme radicals are held to be a disturbing 





factor, from both military and political standpoints. Russia, 
the Buffalo Times notes, “lacks that saving factor in a nation, 
a great, well-informed, capable middle class.’”” Then, writes 
Dr. T. L. Stoddard in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

‘“There is the question of the non-Russian nationalities. Of 
Russia’s 180,000,000 inhabitants, less than half are genuine 
Muscovites. . . . To-day they are in a bitter mood, and 
some of them may take this occasion to revenge themselves 
upon their Muscovite oppressors. 

‘Lastly, there is the likelihood of a great German military 
offensive to try to sweep the new Russian Government off its 
feet before it has had time to establish itself and get things into 
running order.” 

But if such handicaps were to hinder, asks the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, ‘‘could liberal rule ever make progress anywhere? ” 
and ‘‘surely if democracy has maintained itself against many 
difficulties in China, it has a promise of victorious permanence in 
Russia.”” Among many favoring circurhstances this paper 
notes the fact that ‘‘ Russia has long been thinking in republican 
terms.”’ As the New York Sun reminds us, ‘‘reform in Russia 
has been moving with the steady and irresistible progress of a 
glacier since the Zemstvo Congress formulated its bill of rights 
in November, 1904.’”’ A Russian business man, a Liberal, tells 
The Sun that the Duma has long been working out the essential 
machinery now in motion, and that the whole program of reform 
legislation is now ready to be put into effect. The structure 
will endure, another Russian tells the New York Tribune, 
‘because the statesmen who have come forward to form the 
new Cabinet have stept logically to their present posts from 
the leaderships of great bodies which represent the people.” 
The New York: Times is certain that they have the people 
behind them and ‘‘they appear to have behind them the Army.” 
The Times believes ‘‘the soldiers know that their boots and shoes, 
their uniforms, their warm clothing, their food, and such com- 
forts as have been supplied to them have come from the very 
people,” largely through the zemstvo organizations, and not 
from the inefficient, corrupt, and treacherous bureaucracy. 
This is bound to -influence their action toward the revolution, 
to say nothing of the fact that the mere ‘“‘coming together of 
millions of men from all over the Empire, the communing one 
with another of these men drawn from the ranks of the people, 
is of deep meaning for the future of Russia.’”’ In particular,’ 
says the New York Journal of Commerce, “‘the development of 
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Russia into a constitutional monarchy will be the easier because 
its autocratic administration was superinduced on an essentially 
democratic framework.” In the zemstvos, or rural county 
councils, established after the emancipation of the serfs in 
1861, Russia has what has been called ‘‘a skeleton upon which 
popular government can easily be built up.” 





THE SUPREME COURT’S WAR-MEASURE 


HE PEACEFUL United States Supreme Court is 

held responsible for one of the most effective ‘‘war- 
measures”’ undertaken in these days of preparation. 

There were fears lest an industrial dispute during hostilities 
might find our Government, owing to Constitutional limitations, 
as helpless as the Welsh miners’ strike found England. But the 
high Court’s affirmation of the constitutionality of the Adamson 
Eight-Hour Law is held in Washington to be a complete re- 
assurance on this point, so a correspondent of the New York 
Times reports. For the decision means clearly, we are told, 
“that a strike in an interstate munitions corporation .at a time 
when such a strike threatened the public safety—as it would in 
time of war—could be met by a Congressional mandate in the 
form of law, directing that the business continue to operate at 
terms set forth in the law.” Yet the importance of the decision 
is by no means confined to its value as a ‘‘ war-measure,”’ for the 
press hold it to be of great and permanent significance, the 
Brooklyn Citizen terming it ‘‘the most important decision of 
an industrial character arrived at in the past twenty-five years.” 
This decision did not avert a railroad strike, as the danger had 
already been averted by the railroad managers’ agreement to 
‘accept the Brotherhoods’ interpretation of the law and to put 
it in force regardless of the Court’s action. But ‘incidentally 
the right of public-service corporation employees to strike when 
unable to settle their differences with their employers is denied 
in the opinion written by Chief Justice White,” and the New 
Haven Journal-Courier is confident that this ‘incidental opinion” 
will be generally considered ‘‘the real far-reaching thing.” In 
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effect, observes the Chicago Herald, the decision practically says 
to the railroads and their employees: 
“You have a ‘private right’ to agree as to work and wages. 


If you exercise that right so as to permit uninterrupted flow of 
interstate commerce, well and good. If you can not or will 


887 


not agree, the Congress, under the power to regulate commerce, 
has the power to step in.” 

The Supreme Court “‘holds the scales level as between carriers 
and employees,” as the New York Evening Post sees it. Or, in 
the words of the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘the trainmen have been told 
that they can not have their pie and eat it, too.” Gaining 
their point now, the New York World remarks, “they have 
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WHY WAIT FOR MERE FORMALITIES, TO BE SURE? 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


given new life at Washington to a power that will surely regulate 
them as it long has regulated their employers.” The decision, 
in the opinion of one of the railroad’s counsel.before the Supreme 
Court, is ‘‘a complete answer to the idea that railroad trainmen 
have an unrestricted Constitutional right to insist upon what- 
ever wages ... they desire, and tie up the transportation 
service of the country whenever their demands are not granted.” 

On the other hand, Timothy Shea, assistant president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, regards 
the declaration of the Chief Justice on this point a mere expression 
of personal opinion. ‘‘The right of laboring men to strike is 
fundamental,” he declares, ‘‘and can not be taken away except 
by Constitutional amendment.’”’ He furthermore does not be- 
lieve that Congress will ever pass a law prohibiting strikes. 
President W. G. Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
would have been better pleased had the eight-hour law been 
declared unconstitutional, as ‘‘we prefer to make our own 
bargains with the roads.” But ‘‘as to the ruling that we have 
no right to strike without submitting our demands to investiga- 
tion, we’ll interpret it for ourselves when we reach the occasion.”’ 
President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, is 
thoroughly indignant at the ‘‘reactionary” implications in the 
opinion, making this statement: 

“The Supreme Court, by interpolating into the law and 
argument before it for consideration a foreign matter, namely, 
denial to workers of the right to quit work in furtherance of 
their just and necessary rights, pointed out the way to those 
who wish to tie workers to their work in order to protect the 
supposed convenience of the public.” 

The fact that representatives of labor, like some just quoted, 
“resent the suggestion of amy restraint upon their right to 
strike,’ persuades the Philadelphia Record that the decision 
does not bear equally upon both parties, for while the employer p 
may be compelled to submit, the men deny Congress’s right to 
compel them to work. The Socialist New York Call, which 
professes to represent the working people, looks upon the 
decision as a complete surrender to labor. The Court merely 
“vielded to circumstances,” and “the real power lies with 
the Brotherhoods.” 
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The immediate effect of the Supreme Court decision of 
March 19, affirming the validity of the Adamson Law, will be to 
fix a permanent eight-hour basic day in computing wage-scales 
on railroads doing an interstate business, and to give, effective 
from January 1 of this year, increases in wages to trainmen, 
estimated to be about 25 per cent., at a cost to the roads of 
perhaps $50,000,000 a year. The Court was not unanimous. 
A minority of four dissenting Justices variously asserted, as 
the New York Times briefly summarizes their views, that the 
Adamson Law “was void because beyond Constitutional powers 
of Congress, because it takes railroads’ property without due 
process of law, or because it was not an hours-of-labor statute 
nor a legitimate regulation of commerce.” 

Chief Justice White, in the majority opinion, first discust the 
history of the case, emphasizing the urgency which compelled 
Congressional action. His main argument was based upon the 
power of Congress to enact. He declared that the Adamson 
Law fixes permanently an eight-hour standard of work, Congress 
here exercising a power which is generally conceded: The law 
also fixes a standard of wages temporarily, employers and 
employees being free to make new wage-contracts after the 
time specified in the law. The Chief Justice asked what would 
be the use of all the vast body of acknowledged rate-making and 


regulatory rights of Congress over interstate commerce if it © 


could not remedy a situation created by a dispute between em- 
ployers and employees over wages which was about to result in a 
great national disaster. Where, for instance, is the power to enforce 
operation, if that power may not prevent the complete stoppage 
of operation? Or, why recognize the Government’s right to 
pass laws regulating relations between employer and employee, 
for safeguarding the latter, ‘“‘if there was no power to remedy 
a situation created by a dispute between employers and em- 
ployees as to rate of wages, which if not remedied would leave 
the public helpless, the whole people ruined, and all the homes 
of the land submitted to a danger of the most serious character? ”’ 
Answering such questions ‘as these the Court declares that 


Congress has full power to enact an eight-hour law in interstate 
commerce and also : 


‘that in substance and effect it amounted to an exertion of its 
authority under the ‘circumstances disclosed to compulsorily 
arbitrate the dispute between the parties by establishing as 
to the subject-matter of that dispute a legislative standard of 
wages operative and binding as a matter of law upon the parties— 
a power none the less efficaciously exerted because exercised by 
direct legislative act instead of the enactment of other and ap- 
propriate means providing for the bringing about of such result.” 


As for interference with the private rights of employer and 
employee, both are reminded that their right to make agreements 
free from legislative interference does not deprive Congress of the 


right to protect the public from injury resulting from a failure 


to exercise the private right mentioned. The employer is 
particularly reminded: that by engaging in the business of 
interstate carriage, he becomes subject to the regulative power 
of Congress. The employee, for his part, is told that— 


‘‘Whatever would be the right of an employee engaged in a 
private business to demand such :wages as he desires, to leave 
the employment if he does not get them, and by concert of action 
agree with others to leave upon the same condition, such rights 
are necessarily subject to limitation when employment is ac- 
cepted in a business charged with a public interest and as to 
which the power to regulate commerce possest by Congress ap- 
plied, and the resulting right to fix in a case of disagreement 
and dispute a standard of wages as we have seen necessarily 
obtained.”’ 


After disposing of minor objections, the Court concludes that 
in holding the Adamson Law unconstitutional the lower court 
erred in the case under consideration, since, 


‘Congress had the power to adopt the act in question, whether 
it be viewed as a direct fixing of wages to meet the absence of a 
standard on that subject resulting from the dispute between 
the parties, or as the exertion by Congress of the power which 
it undoubtedly possest to provide by appropriate legislation for 
compulsory arbitration—a power which inevitably resulted 
from its authority to protect interstate commerce in dealing 
with a situation like that which was before it.’’ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue Czar has abdicated. Next.—Philadelphia Press. 

EVEN the arrogant Prussian is now developing a retiring disposition.— 
Boston Transcript. 

BAGDAD may be the back door to Constantinople, but the corridor 
is a thousand miles long.—Boston Herald. 

“SYSTEMATIC retirement’’ is what the late Confederate General For- 
rest called ‘“‘advancing backward.’’—Boston 


Russia didn’t have room enough for Romanoff.—New York Evening 
Journal. 

A RvssIAN revolutionist pretty soon won’t have any more job than.an 
American prohibitionist.—Boston Transcript. 

THE difference between war and what we have now is that now we 
aren’t fighting back.—Philadelphia North American. 

ONE thousand Germans Enter Mexico.—Head-line. Poor Germans! 

Poor Mexico!—Philadelphia North American. 





Transcript. 

Tus sinking of American ships can not go 
on for long. No, sir! We haven’t got that 
many ships.—Philadelphia North American. 


THE happiest season of Russian liberty lies 
between the overthrow of despotism and the 
advent of the political boss.—Newark News. 


WHEN the northward-bound Turks and the 
eastward-bound Germans join hands the Allies 
will realize how they have walked into a trap. 
— Wail Street Journal. 


AT least the Kaiser should be commended 
for his forbearance in tendering Mexico so 
modest a portion of our territory.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


THE .Czar, who bravely announced some 
months ago that he would fight to his last 
muzhik, was unable, when the orchestra 
struck, to face the muzhik.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Iv is also maintained that neutral vessels 
which go into a field of war, whether on land 
or on sea, must take their own risks.”"—The 
Outlook. -That sounds reasonable.—Chicago 
Tribune. 











JupGING from the rapidity of the with- 
drawal of the German troops nearest Paris, 





“THE bear that walks like a man’’ is now 
beginning to act like a man. . He refuses to get 
down on all fours again—New York World. 


ONLY an emotional war-critic will suggest 
that Hindenburg is withdrawing troops from 
France for service in Berlin— New York 
Evening Post. 

THE Germans are poisoning wells in France 
as they retreat. Must have decided finally 
that they won't be back that way again.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


AT the present rate of movement one of 
Count Zeppelin’s creations may yet come in 
handy to carry the Kaiser out of the German 
republic.— Washington Post. 


THINGS are getting to be so hot for the Ger- 
mans that the Kaiser’s only explanation to 
them can be that they are approaching that 
“place in the sun.”"—New York Herald. 

A MINNEAPOLIS man advertises that he is 
the “originator of ladies’ garments."”’ The 
abandoned wretch probably does not realize 
how much he is responsible for.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


PROFESSOR YERKES, of Harvard, says he has 





wh ee he xe ot z : Py ‘ . 
Dees, ~s?] an orang-utan which is more intelligent than a 





the Kaiser has again decided in favor of Ger- 
man cooking for his Christmas dinner.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


GUM-SHOE BILL II. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. child’s mother.—New York Sun. 


three-year-old human child, but the professor 
has not mentioned this interesting fact to the 
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‘struggle against the spirit of 
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ENTENTE AND GERMAN PRESS ON THE RUSSIAN REVOLT 


the foreign press, almost without exception, expect from 

the new Government of Russia. Indeed, the utterances 
of Professor Miliukoff, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, are 
distinct and emphatic on this point, and in a dispatch ‘sent 
to all the Russian diplomats 


WV ite orien PROSECUTION OF THE WAR is what 


amounts of money. In that lie power and might and the life- 
blood of the modern state. 

“The watchword of the Russian people must be, ‘We shall 
be in Germany this sumnier.’ And money must flow to Russia 
from every part of the world. American Russia must respond 
to this great cause of Russia. Purchase the bonds of the Russian 
war-loans. Contribute money 
to the victory fund. This 





abroad he reiterates the deter- 


—— money will be cabled to the 





mination of the Duma to bring 
the war to a successful con- 
clusion, and renews Russia’s 
pledge of loyalty to her part- 
ners in the Entente. The 
Foreign Minister writes: 


“The Government can not 
forget for a single instant the 
grave external circumstances 
in which it assumes power. 
Russia did not will the war 
which has been drenching the 
world with blood for nearly 
three years. But, victim of 
premeditated aggression pre- 
pared long ago, she will 
continue as in the past to 


conquest of a predatory race 
which has aimed at establish- 
ing an intolerable hegemony 
over its neighbors and subject- 
ing Europe of the twentieth 
century to the shame of domi- 
nation by Prussian militarism. 
‘Faithful to the pact which 
unites her indissolubly to her 
glorious Allies, Russia is re- 
solved, like them, to assure the 
world at all costs an era of 
peace among the nations on 
the basis of stable national or- 
ganization guaranteeing re- 
spect for right and justice. 
She will fight by their side 
against the cOMmon enemy 
until the end, without cessa- 
tion and without faltering.”’ 


Turning to the Russian press 
in America, we find some diver- 








RUSSIA’S NEW PREMIER, 


Prince George Lvoff. ‘He is the most popular man in Russia, 
head and chief of the combined Urban and Rural Zemstvo Com- 
mittees, organizer and feeder in chief of the Russian armies in the 
field. He is a Russian of the Russians, a Slav in fact as well as in 
name, and is perhaps the only man alive who has the entire confi- 
dence of the Russian people both high and low,” says Mr. Mont- is going to happen. They 
gomery Schuyler in the New York Times. 


President of the Duma, who 
will use it as he sees fit.’’ 


The Novy Mir, a Socialist 
organ of somewhat extreme 
views, is very angry because it 
does not think the revolution 
has gone far enough, and 





it hopes for more radical 
developments 


“There is no doubt that the 
first move of the revolution 
was successful. Strikes of the 
working people and the dem- 
onstration of starving women 
and children turned out to be 
the mass movement that, with 
the help of the Army and the 
Navy, brought about the great 
changes. 

‘But it is the irony of fate 
that the Rodziankos, Miliu- 
koffs, and Shingareffs, who 
have always been afraid of a 
revolution and preferred the 
darkest reaction of the old 
régime, should be the men who 
to-day are at the head of this 
movement. 

‘We all know that they are 
going to betray the revolution- 
ary movement. The attempt 
of the temporary Government 
to persuade the Czar to abdi- 
cate in order to save the 
dynasty gives a warning to 
the Russian people of what 





want only to establish an im- 
perialistic grand Russia in 








sity of views, and these are 

typically exprest by the Russian dailies published in New York. 
The Russky Golos is delighted with what it terms the disap- 
pearance of party lines in Holy Russia: 


“This revolution was successful because the people have 
learned how to fight the Government which has long looked 
upon them as upon enemies. It was successful because the 
leaders forgot their differences and acted together. 

“There are no party lines at present in Russia. All parties 
and all nationalities have united for a new freedom for all. 
All are for freedom of speech, of religion, of press—for full self- 
government, for universal education, and for full Russian 
citizenship.” 


The enthusiasm for the new régime carries the Russkoye 
Slovo to such lengths that it urges its readers to aid the new 
Government with cash contributions: 


“The Russian people will be victorious over all their foes. 
But money is needed for the struggle—uncounted, unlimited 


which the power will lie in the 
hands of the captains of industry and the great capitalists. 

“But too deep and too important are the causes that drove 
the people to the streets. The revolutionary proletariat will 
lead the great masses of the Russian people still further until 
the old régime will be entirely overthrown—until Russia will 
become a real democracy, ruled and controlled by the people 
themselves. The revolution is still going on.” 

Professor Miliukoff’s determination to wage vigorous war is 
hailed with delight by the press of Russia’s oldest ally, France. 
The Paris papers greet the revolution with enthusiasm, for they 
see in it a guaranty of the impossibility of a separate peace. 
Writing in Le Petit Journal, Mr. Stephen Pichon says: 

“The constitution of the new régime brings to the Powers 
united in war against Germany new strength and delivers them 
from the anxieties caused by the perpetual threat of trouble 
in the great Northern Empire.” 

The Matin thinks Germany will misinterpret the event: 


“Once more the deception of Germany will be great and we 
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can be assured that Russia, under parliamentary régime, will 
continue with as much resolution but perhaps with more certain 
effect the heroic struggle to drive out the invaders and realize 
the aspirations of her people.” 

La Liberté is particularly pleased with the appointment of 
Prince Lvoff as Premier and Professor Miliukoff as Foreign 
Minister. 

“The new Government, with Prince Lvoff, President of the 
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PROFESSOR PAUL N. MILIUKOFF, 


The new Foreign Minister of Russia and the leader of the Con- 
stitutiona! Democrats in the Duma. He is a progressive and able 
leader and was, while in exile, a professor in the University of 
Chicago. This photograph was taken in New York during his last 
visit to America under the auspices of the Civic Forum. 











Association of Zemstvos, and with Prof. Paul N. Miliukoff, 
Leader of the Liberals, is entirely committed to the policy of 
maintaining an intimate alliance with the Entente and the 
intense prosecution of the war. We could wish nothing better.” 

Similar satisfaction is exprest by the London journals, but 
some of them are inclined to think that there will be a rally of 
the reactionary forces and further trouble before the democratic 
element is firmly established in the saddle. The Westminster 
Gazette considers that— 

“An old autocracy with a vast bureaucracy grafted on it is 
not only a form of government, it is also an immense vested 
interest, in which thousands of individuals will fight to the last 
gasp against any change which threatens their positions, and will 
fight not openly, as in democratic countries, but in secret, sinister, 
and devious ways, which of necessity become treachery to the 
national cause.” 

Berlin is frankly puzzled at the turn of events, and the Socialist 
Vorwdrts is inclined to agree with The Westminster Gazette in 
expecting further trouble, but the Socialist paper expects it to 
come not from the reactionaries, but from ‘‘a war-wearied 
people 

“This revolution is not, as might first appear, the rebellion 
of a people who want peace against a warlike Government. It is 
true that hungry and war-tired crowds in the labor quarters 


” 


of Petrograd played a decisive réle, but they were only a 
tool. Their dissatisfaction was used by political leaders who 
are anything but pacifists. Nor is the revolution one of landless 
men, but a revolt of national superpatriots and Russian Liberals, 
like Miliukoff and Rodzianko. 

“This war-party has crowded Czarism into a corner because 
the latter demonstrated its incapacity to carry the war into a 
victory for Russia. There are only two possibilities of success 
to the Russian Liberals: one is a great victory over Germany 
and the fulfilment of all Panslavic desires of conquest, the 
other is the hurried conclusion of an honorable peace. Between 
these the new Russian Government must choose. Will it 
recognize that the first of these aims is an impossibility, while 
the second is within reach? The question is, Will it, desiring 
the first solution, be forced by the influences to which it owes 
its victory to accept the second? If the Russian Government 
does not want peace the Russian people will demand it, and then 
the remarkable development which helped the war-party to 
victory will sweep beyond the men who are at present in power. 

“The mass of the laboring classes of the Russians in the cities 
are not ready to support a war to a finish.” 


Other organs in the German capital hold contrary views and 
believe that a vigorous Russian campaign may be expected. 
The Berliner Tageblatt writes: 


“One fact about which there can be no doubt is that the 
leaders of the new movement, above all other things) intend a 
determined prosecution of the war and will do all in their power 
to avoid any friction that may hinder their plan.” — 


The disappearance of a fundamental cause of friction between 
the Eastern and Western Allies is seen by the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger, which remarks: 


“Tf the question is treated impartially it can not be concealed 
that with the passing of Russian absolutism there disappears a 
great element of weakness which was always apparent in the 
French and Russian union and was always a certain danger for 
the maintenance of the Entente. The war-objects of the 
Western democratic Powers could not possibly in the long run 
have remained the same as those of Russian absolutism.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung believes that the new Russian 
Government will have no. little difficulty in transforming its 
bellicose desires into practical effects: 


“Tt may be assumed that the new men in power will attempt 
to put new viger into the fight against the Central Powers, 
especially as notning did so much to undermine the old régime 
as the accusations that it was seeking an unsatisfactory peace 
with Germany. But to convert these intentions into acts at the 
present stage of the war will be difficult, particularly as internal 
weakness is sure to follow the events in Petrograd.” 


The New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung ‘greets the Russian revolu- 
tion as an omen of German success, and it sees the entire Entente 
cracking under the strain of war: 


“The revolution in Russia spells the doom of the Entente 
Alliance. Signs have not been wanting during the past few 
months that the breakdown of the Russian Governmental 
machinery was near at hand. Reports of food-shortage, lack 
of transportation facilities, and disappointment over the conduct 
of the war have filtered through from time to time. Evidences 
were at hand of the extraordinary rise in the prices of necessi- 
ties of life. The sudden changes in the ministries, the strange 
names that appeared at the head of Russian affairs, all pointed 
to a condition of unrest and disorganization. 

“The answer is now given us: it is revolution; and revolution 
in Russia means tearing asunder the ties of national Russian 
life. The’ revolutionary party in Petrograd will now be 
opposed by the agrarian and reactionary elements in other 
parts of the Empire. The Russian people will turn from the 
war to the settlement of their internal problems. 

“‘War as it is conducted nowadays requires the united efforts 
of all the people of a nation. It demands a solidarity such as 
the world never realized. It requires the closest cooperation 
between the military, the industrial, and the civil populations. 
Successful war can only be carried on when a people is united 
to withstand sacrifice and to subdue personal ambitions. 

‘‘Regardless of the fact which element has triumphed in 
Russia to-day, a division of sentiment makes the carrying 
on of the war practically impossible.” 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S DEMOCRATIC 
SPEECH 


"| DAWN OF DEMOCRACY in Germany is fore- 
shadowed in Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg’s dramatic 
speech in the Prussian Diet, tho the Chancellor’s con- 
version was anticipated by the similar interview with Foreign 
Minister Zimmermann which was quoted in our issue of Decem- 
ber 23. According to the Rheinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung it was 
evoked by a demonstration of the Socialist members of the 
Diet against the composition of the Herrenhaus, or Prussian 
House of Lords, the membership of which is anything but demo- 
cratic. Strangely enough, it was a member of the moderate 
National Liberal party, Prof. Robert Friedberg, who introduced 
a resolution which ran: 

“The House resolves to request the Royal State Government 
to present a bill by which membership in the Herrenhaus will 
be changed in such a way that, while retaining the royal privilege 
of appointment, but abolishing all privileges of families and 
dignitaries which now exist in relation to membership in the 
Herrenhaus, representation by means of elections and corre- 
sponding to their importance shall be granted to all large munici- 
palities and to all professions of importance for the economic 
life and the civilization of our people.” 

The feeling of the German workers was shown when the 
Socialist Deputy Leinert said: 

‘“‘We must abolish the Herrenhaus, which is a millstone 
around the neck of any progressive development in Prussia. . . 

“It wants the people to be commandeered into war and out 
of it, and that things afterward should remain as they were. 
That is impossible. The peoplé demand peace at the earliest 
possible moment. We are no longer-serfs whom thé King can 
buy and sell or order us to bleed and die at the word of com- 
mand. We are a nation that has reached political manhood.” 





“THE PROPOSITION IS BEATEN.” 
The Russian Duma has voted to drive the Germans out of Russia. 
There is only one vote against it—Hindenburg’s! 
—© Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 


Entering the House during the course of the debate, the 
Imperial Chancellor made an unpremeditated speech in which 
he stated that— 

‘“‘ After the war we shall be confronted with the most gigantic 
tasks that ever confronted a nation. They will be so gigantic 
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that the entire people will have to work to solve them. A 
strong foreign policy will be necessary, for we shall be surrounded 
by enemies whom we shall not meet with loud words, but with 
the internal strength of the nation. We can only pursue such a 
policy if the patriotism which during the war has developed 
to such a marvelous reality is maintained and strengthened.” 




















THE CZAR’S PLAYTHING. 


Oh, dear! How my dollie has changed!” 
—© Lustige Blétter (Berlin). 


“Oh, deas! 


The Chancellor declared that the maintenance of patriotism 
could be secured only by granting the people in general “equal 
cooperation in the administration of the Empire.”” He proceeded: 


‘“‘Wo to the statesman who does not recognize the signs of 
the times and who, after this catastrophe, the like of which the 
world has never seen, believes that he can take up his work 
at the same point at which it was interrupted. I will devote 
my last effort to the carrying out of this idea of making our 
people strong. Only one thought fills me and all of us at present 
—how to end the war victoriously. As the war can only be 
won by the exertion of our greatest possible man-power, the 
truth of which must be admitted, I have freely spoken- my 
thoughts on the internal policies of our people for the future.” 


The effect of this speech in Germany was electric, and with the 
exception of the ultra-Conservative and militaristic Berlin 
Kreuzzeitung, all the German papers have exprest approval. <A 
dispatch from Berlin to the Copenhagen National Tidende runs: 


“The speech of Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg in the 
Prussian Diet has made a tremendous impression throughout 
Germany. Such an absolutely explosive answer to the Diet’s 
undemocratic attitude was entirely unexpected. The speech, 
taken as a whole, has the character of a great political demon- 
stration. What made the greatest impression was the firmness 
with which he declared he would carry through his new 
policy against every opposition, together with the warmth with 
which he defended the Reichstag against the criticism of the 
Herrenhaus. 

“The Liberal parties, the members of the Central party, and 
the Independent Conservatives stood while the Chancellor was 
speaking and interrupted him repeatedly with prolonged ap- 
plause. The House felt in every sentence of the Chancellor's 
speech that he was dealing with a subject which he had deeply 
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at heart and that he regarded the moment of the delivery of 
his speech as a decisive one in his career as a statesman.” 

The Manchester Guardian regards the Chancellor’s speech 
as the direct result of the Russian revolution, and remarks: 

“Tf the Russian people win and establish their liberty upon 
an impregnable basis, then they will have given a new aspect 
to civilization. Already its first workings are ‘visible in the 
speech of the German Chancellor, in which he promises an 


internal political reorganization to Germany and a less illiberal ' 


franchise to Prussia. The revolution in Russia promises to 
isolate Germany as the one bureaucratic, despotic, and militarist 
Power in the European world, not only during the war, but after 
it unless Germany follows a similar course.” 





WHY CHINA JOINED THE ALLIES 


NDISGUISED DISTRUST of America and Japan is 
| | the real reason why China has climbed upon the Allies’ 
band-wagon. The German submarine menace was but a 
convenient excuse to enable China to obtain friends who will 
protect her against possible aggression by a combination of 
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IT LOOKS LIKE CHINA. 


“Don’t be afraid, Mr. President, it’s only a piece of watermelon 
that she’s eating.” —Puck (Osaka). 


‘American money and Japanese brains.’’ Such at least is 
the view of the Peking Daily News, which solemnly warns the 
capitalists of the United States of the danger they run in “‘enter- 
ing an economic alliance with Japan at the expense of China.” 
It proceeds to deal with Baron Shibusawa’s proposal in the 
Japanese Diet, that China’s vast resources should ‘‘be developed 
by the cooperation of Japanese brains and American capital,” 
and says: , 

“The whole story of Japanese intercourse with China since 
the China-Japan War is a story of persistent pressure, of un- 
remitting inconsiderateness, of studied disregard of Chinese 
susceptibilities. The committal of any American project into 
Japanese keeping may perhaps be a guaranty of eventual 
materialization, but this may be bought at too high a cost. If 
we simply look at the thing from the point of view of what will 
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pay best, we find an insuperable objection to the ‘American 
money and Japanese brains’ form of cooperation. It will not 
pay American interests to link themselves up with interests 
that reck nothing of Chinese feeling or rights. American 
enterprise in this country stands remarkably free from the taint 
of inconsiderate commercialism, perhaps freer than that of any 
other nationality. The highest American interests can only be 
conserved by the maintenance of the American tradition. 
‘Evil communications corrupt good manners’ internationally 
as well as in private and personal life, and it is to. be hoped that 
American capitalists will realize this. The history of the past 
few months shows that it is quite unnecessary for American 
interests to be entrusted to Japanese manipulation. Several 
loans, a big railway building contract, and other by no means 
negligible pieces of business stand to the credit of American 
enterprise unassisted by Japanese cerebral convolutions. There 
is no necessary conflict of intere8t between gray matter and 
clean hands.” 

The Chinese vernacular press applaud the break with Ger- 
many, for, they argue, if China remains isolated at the end of the 
war she would be an easy prey to Japan, whereas if China is one 
of the Entente, the other allies will safeguard her interests. The 
Peking Kuo Min Kung Pao writes: 


‘Interest demands that China should associate herself with 
the Entente, which represents the group of Powers who will 
control the destinies of the world. Germany can not help her 
nor harm her. If China is not with the Entente she will be 
isolated. Not only that, but she will have no voice in the peace 
conference, which will adjust international interests in this 
country as well as in other parts of the world. Without repre- 
sentation in the peace conference China may suffer further 
humiliation and perhaps spoliation. Fortunately, our states- 
men are beginning to realize this, and their action should be 
indorsed by all real patriots who understand the military 
situation in Europe.” 

On the Japanese side some of the more far-sighted publicists 
frankly admit that there are grounds for China’s suspicions, 
and they plead for a franker relation between the two coun- 
tries. For example, Dr. Kazutami Ukita, of Wasada University, 
writing in the Tokyo Taiyo, says: 


“The reason why China has hitherto been unable to trust 
Japan is because the Chinese could not understand the exact 
meaning of the principle of preserving the integrity of China 
advocated by this country. Japan’s policy toward China has 
been very unstable since the first revolution in 1912. It is true 
that she has occasionally declared to the world her advocacy 
of the principle of preserving China’s integrity, but her actions 
have not been in strict accord with her avowals. There were, 


indeed, circumstances that justified the suspicions entertained 


by the Chinese that Japan instigated the dissension between the 
North and South, and that she was secretly working for a 
partition of China....... 

“Hitherto Japan’s diplomacy vis-d-vis China has been running 
counter to a canon of bushido, namely, bullying the weak., It 
would be a diplomatic miracle if Chino-Japanese friendship 
were to result from such a line of diplomacy. 

“The best way to establish the desired intimacy between 
Japan and China is for the Japanese to formulate the guiding 
principle of their diplomacy toward China, instead of grumbling 
about the attitude assumed by the Chinese’ toward them. 
When once this guiding principle is established, it is most 
important that it should be adhered to firmly and unflinchingly.” 


Very similar conclusions are arrived at by Professor Yoshino 
in the Yokohama Boyeki, where he states that Japan’s economic 
future is dependent on good relations with China: 


“Unfortunately Japan has hitherto strayed from the rightful 
path in dealing with China, and in consequence the latter has 
turned her back upon Japan, showing an inclination to go to 
Westerners rather than to the Japanese for both advice and 
assistance. 

“This is a regrettable state of things for the Chinese as well 
as ourselves; for if China were to be allied to any highly developed 
foreign Power, she runs the risk of completely forfeiting the 
opportunity to self-exertion, which may culminate in her making 
herself the economic slave of such a Power. From Japan’s 
standpoint there are practically no bright prospects for the 
future of Japanese commerce and industries unless she suc- 
ceeds in enlisting China’s cooperation. If she fails in this, 
Japan’s economic position will be completely ruined.” 
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JAPAN ON OUR BREAK WITH GERMANY 


MMENSE ASTONISHMENT has for more than a year 
been exprest in the Japanese press at President Wilson’s 
efforts to maintain diplomatic relations with Germany under 

the strained condition he has had to face. Not a few journals 
have been inclined to regard our Executive’s attitude toward 
the Kaiser as inconsistent and vacillating. When, therefore, 
Mr. Wilson handed his passports to the German Ambassador 
on February 2, the Japanese uttered a sigh of relief, and, as if 
with one voice, exclaimed, “At last!” 

The unanimous nature of Japanese approval of the President’s 
action may be judged from the comments of two newspapers, 
one being decidedly friendly toward us, the other known to be 
particularly critical. 

The Tokyo Jiji-shimpo, which has always been sympathetic 
in commenting upon our activities, thinks that no other Power 
than the United States, ‘‘the pacifist among the nations,’”’ could 
be so tolerant and patient in dealing with such a recalcitrant 
nation as Germany. This journal does not see how America 
can stop at breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and predicts that we shall sooner or later be drawn into an 


armed conflict. It argues: 


‘“We know that a rupture of diplomatic relations between two 
nations does not necessarily mean a war. But under the cir- 
cumstances in which Germany and America find themselves, 
it is hard to see how the two Powers will manage to avoid actual 
war. To all intents and purposes Germany means to carry 
on the submarine campaign as outlined in her note to Washing- 
ton, and America can not honorably acquiesce in the intolerable 
condition which such a campaign must entail upon her obvious 
rights of commerce and intercourse upon the high seas. Heretofore, 
President Wilson’s means of protest against the ruthless German 
campaign has been diplomatic notes addrest to Berlin, but now 
that he has no longer any diplomatic relations with the Kaiser 
he can write no more notes to the German ruler. Hereafter the 
President’s only means of protest must be direct action sup- 
ported by the prowess of the arms under his command.” 


Here the Jiji-shimpo pays high compliments to our Navy, 
and says that— 


“Once. America resolves to enter the war her magnificent 
fleets of war-ships will at once be put to use, and will, in co- 
operation with the French and British squadrons, sweep Ger- 
many’s marauding submarines and cruisers from the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. . . . We can not but 
welcome America’s joining hands with the Entente Powers!” 


The other newspaper which we have referred to as extremely 
critical toward us is the Tokyo Nichi-nichi. In reading the 
comments of this influential journal upon American affairs in 
the Far East and with regard to Japanese immigration, one 
can not help recalling the attitude of the Chicago Tribune 
toward Japan. Each is inclined to be extreme in criticizing 
the country whése public opinion the other professes to represent. 

Yet in discussing our breach with Germany the Tokyo Nichi- 
nichi has nothing but kind words to say. It expresses sincere 
admiration for the splendid mental poise which President Wilson 
has invariably exhibited in handling the difficult situation. It 
agrees with the Jiji-shimpo in saying that the next inevitable 
step for the United States would be actual employment of force 
to compel Germany to observe the established rules of inter- 
national law. Condemning the German methods of warfare, 
this journal says: 


‘Ever since the beginning of the present war in August, 1914, 
Germany has displayed a callous indifference to the recognized 
international code of law. If such wilful disregard of the 
established rules of warfare can be tolerated by the civilized 
world, nothing will hereafter be relied upon to regulate the 
conduct of nations. The international law of to-day was for- 
mulated mostly in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
was based upon the experiences and precedents in warfare during 
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the preceding century or two. And yet the audacity of Germany 
has been such as to destroy the value of the law thus established. 
This is a great revolution in the lives of nations, a backsliding 
of civilization and the return of the world to the medieval ages, 
when there was no humane law of warfare. 

“The United States has striven with might and main to stem 
this tide of degradation and preserve the law of nations. Her 
peaceable efforts as a neutral Power having been set at naught 














JAPAN’S DREAM. 


** Will she slide over the precipice ? ” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


by the persistent outrageous conduct of the Germans, the only 
course now open to her is to insist upon the enforcement, of the 
law through employment of force.” 





*ENGLAND’S WAY OF SORROW ”—Any Englishman who 
left the country in the middle of 1914 and returned to-day 
would be unable to recognize his native land, says the Kélnische 
Zeitung, because of the total abrogation of the people’s rights 
and privileges. The Rhenish organ proceeds to paint a dismal 
picture of Albion to-day: 


‘‘Free England has been dragged from one stage to another 
on its way of sorrow, and it has not yet reached the end. It has 
lost all its freedom. In England passports are controlled, books 
are confiscated, and authors are expelled. Compulsory service 
has robbed the citizen of his right to dispose of himself; the 
young Englishman can no longer go and come as he pleases, 
but must report to the military authorities, just like the en- 
slaved Prussian. And when he goes out into the world to do 
business, is he sure that he will find this world unchanged? In 


‘the Far East the Japanese have made their nest while he has 


been breaking his head on the Somme, and the Yankees are 
in South America. But, worst of all for Old England, the State 
is interfering with everything. It confiscates mines and fac- 
tories, and who knows what it will confiscate to-morrow? .. . 
On the top of everything come the food crisis and the shipping 
crisis, due to the German submarines, and imports are becoming 
smaller and smaller. Cheap bread and cheap meat have long 
been dreams of the past. This is what we have brought England 
to, and we can well bring her yet to things that may be quite 
different.”’ 
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SWATTING THE SUBMARINE 


submarine. Whether or not we are to have our try 
at it, the possibility of devising an effective weapon 
of defense is certainly interesting as a subject of discussion. 
That it must be a small motor-boat of some sort the authorities 
seem to be decided; but 


WW crtiacn BEATS THE GERMANS must beat the 


destroyer, especially when they may be had in a small fraction 
of the time?” 

To devise a suitable boat for our present need, Mr. George 
Crouch and the writer we are quoting got together recently and 
studied the designs which have already been produced. Since 

‘ the boat is solely to de- 





of what sort? The sub- 
marine itself has de- 
veloped, since the war 
began, into an armored 
eraft with deck guns; 
its opponent must be 
prepared to meet these 
changes. In an article, 
under the above head- 
ing, contributed to The 
Motor Boat (New York, 
February 25) by Wil- 
liam Washburn Nutting, 
the author describes the 
type of boat that he 
thinks is destined to 
be “The Scout of the 
Future.” Writes Mr. 
Nutting, in substance: 


“Tf we were to believe 
all the pseudoscientific 
statements which have 
appeared in certain Sun- 
day supplements and 
emasculated pastry peri- 
odicals, it would seem 
that swatting a sub- 
marine is the simplest 
sort of an amateur pas- 
time to be indulged in 
by any one in possession 
of a motor-boat. That 
such an idea actually is 
prevalent on this side of | 
the Atlantic is proved 
by some of the designs 
for submarine - chasers 
which have come to : 
light recently—cute lit- a 





Sees ve rwe 


tle toy boats, for the From a drawing by W. W. Nutting. Copyrighted and used by courtesy of ‘* Motor Boat,’’ New York. 
IS THIS THE IDEAL U-BOAT-CHASER? 


The men who have designed it as the most effective type of motor-boat for use 
against submarines are open to stiggestions for improvement. 


most part, and utterly 
unsuited to the rigors 
of offshore work. 

‘** Altho the conditions 








stroy submarines, they 
concluded that the tor- 
pedo-tube may be dis- 
pensed with in favor of 
as large a gun as can be 
carried. Experience has 
shown, Mr. Nutting 
thinks, that a three-inch 
gun with universal 
mounting is about the 
best for the purpose, 
tho others say nothing 
less than the six-inch 
will do. He bids us re- 
member that the three- 
inch gun shoots a shell 
which weighs in the 
neighborhood of fifteen 
pounds. He goes on: 





‘‘T hese, in brief, were 
the considerations with 
which Mr. Crouch went 
to work. The first fea- 
ture of the boat is her 
size. She is 85 feet in 
length by 13 feet 6 
inches beam, which was. 
found to be the smallest 
eraft that would carry 
the equipment we had 
decided on, and be com- 
fortable in any weather. 

“In the second place, 
she is of a form of hull 
which could be driven 
easily at speeds up to 
thirty miles an hour, but 
with sufficient under- 
water body to make her 
capable of keeping the 
sea in any, weather. 

“Her third feature is 
that she is built of steel. 
The advantages of steel 
over wood for such a 











have , changed, many 
people have clung to 
the old idea that the runabout or hydroplane equipped with a 
machine gun or a 1-pounder is a match for the modern U-boat. 
But the fact is that while the motor-boat has become one of the 
most efficient instruments for hunting down the submarine, it is 
an entirely different sort of boat than is popularly imagined. 
Furthermore, the development is still going on, and there 
is no way of telling how soon the most efficient submarine- 
destroyer of the present will be obsolete. 

‘“‘We haven’t the immense fleet of steam trawlers to call 
upon that England had at the start of the war, and while we have 
ocean-going tugs and the like, most of our vessels, besides those 
destroyers actually available or being built, and the comparatively 
few private craft suitable, must be built, and it stands to reason 
that the smallest unit that will do the work is the one to choose. 
In other words, is it not better to have fifty 85-footers than one 


° boat are severalfold. 
Altho it would take longer to get out the first boat, the ease 
with which the parts could be standardized and erected would 
enable a great number to be turned out in much shorter time 
than it would take to build them of wood. Then there is the 
matter of splinters. Every one knows the advantages of a steel 
ear over a wooden one, and the same applies to a vessel under 
fire. Furthermore, there is the feature of safety from fire—an 
important one in a fighting vessel driven by gasoline. 

“The fourth point is the armament, the feature of which 
is the three-inch gun, as described above. We wish particularly 
to call attention to the foundation for this gun, which is mounted 
directly above the steel bulkhead. An arched steel plate over 
the door ties the parts of the bulkhead together, and the steel 
sides of the lockers on either side of the door form what amounts 
to large built-up T beams to support the weight and take the 
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recoil when the gun is working at high elevations. The decks are 
of wood, but a heavy steel plate and a teak foundation take up 
and distribute the weight of the gun and the shock of its recoil. 

“In the fifth place, notice the accommodations. The usual 
arrangement has been turned back-end-foremost, as was done 
successfully on some early torpedo-boats, and instead of housing 
the crew in the forecastle we have placed them aft. Accommo- 
dations are provided for three officers, or two officers and an 
engineer, forward in close communication with the pilot-house, 
and these forward quarters are so arranged that the boat would 
be suitable for the use of a private owner, altho this has been a 
secondary consideration. 

“The sixth feature is the enclosed pilot-house which, like 
the rest of the vessel, will be heated, This is a most important 
point, as any one familiar with the North Atlantic in winter 
time will appreciate. In fine weather the boat may be handled 
from the bridge above, which is provided with a duplicate 
steering equipment. 

‘Instead of using a single built-up mast, the crow’s nest has 
been mounted on a tripod of steel angles—a stronger and lighter 
method and one dispensing with the usual stays. The search- 
light is mounted at this point and may be controlled either 
from above or from the bridge. The signal mast which carries 
the radio-aerial is high enough to display signals successfully, 
and, further, the signal equipment, search-light, and control of the 
boat are centralized. 

“This, in brief, is the boat to meet the present requirements 
of the country as we see them. Mr. Crouch has turned out an 
excellent design. He realizes, as does the writer, however, that 
it incorporates ideas based on the experience and observation of 
but two men, and that doubtless there are features which can 
be improved. We have done the job to the best of our ability 
and shall feel well rewarded if there is any feature of it upon 
which the Government will look with favor. If any of our 
readers can suggest improvements or can point out wherein 
we may have fallen down we shall be glad of their criticisms. 

’ Let us hear them—it is all for the good of the cause.” 





NOT SO DRY, AFTER ALL 


S A LOCALITY “DRY” when it prohibits the sale of 
] straight whisky, but allows it when the liquor is flavored 

with plant extracts and denominated ‘bitters’? This 
query is made pertinent by various recent news items, of which 
the following from the Baltimore Sun is a specimen: 





‘“DANVILLE, VA., February 23.—So great has become the 
demand here for a certain proprietary medicine which contains 
25 per cent. alcohol that the city Police Department has laid 
the condition before the Prohibition Commissioner. An in- 
vestigation has just led to the discovery that during Saturday 
and Sunday more than seven hundred bottles were sold in 
Danville and Schoolfield. 

“The police had to deal with more drunkards this week than 
during the entire month of January and each man admitted 
that he became intoxicated on the medicine.” 


The editor of The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (Chicago, March 10) telegraphed to the chief of police 
of Danville, asking for the name of the medicine containing 25 
per cent. aleohol which was reported to be responsible for several 
eases of intoxication. The reply named a popular and widely 
advertised brand of “‘bitters.’”’ The editor’s comment is: 


“Tt is surely more than a coincidence that the aleohol-con- 
taining ‘patent medicines’ seém to be most widely advertised 
and most popular in those parts of the country which are com- 
monly designated as ‘dry.’ Itisa pity that there are no statistics 
to show the change in the volume of sales of ‘patent-medicine’ 
‘tonics’ that follow the enactment of prohibition laws. Far be 
it from The Journal to deprecate the spread of prohibition. So 
long, however, as individuals can sell, unrestrictedly, prepara- 
tions containing small amounts of plant extractives in alcohol 
one-half the strength of raw whisky under the guise of ‘tonics,’ 
prohibition will not have the terrors for certain persons it might 
otherwise possess. In view of the new ‘bone-dry’ law recently 
enacted it would seem that now is a good time for the Internal 
Revenue Department to turn its attention to a class of remedies 
that might bring to the Government considerable revenue— 
the alcoholic ‘patent medicines.’ ”’ 
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ARE WE IN A FOOL’S PARADISE? 
‘T= WE AMERICANS are living in a fool’s paradise, 


and that after the war we shall speedily find it out, 

is the disquieting assertion made by James O. Fagan, 
in an article on ‘‘The Human Side of Industry,” contributed to 
The Electric Railway Journal (New York, February 17). In- 
dustry in Europe, he says, is going to be “humanized and har- 
monized to the limit,’’ after the present conflict. We, on the 
other hand, are making not a single step in this direction. We 
will be “‘handicapped by the clashing of classes,’ and, accord- 
ingly, unless all signs fail, European industry “will have industry 
in America beaten from the start.” Law after law is being 
“put over by those who do not work on to those who do.” 
The wings of enterprise are clipt; every kind of a surplus is 
taxed—surplus brains, profits, initiative, and democracy. The 
people are “putting their trust -in commissions.’’ Political 
interference takes the form of a bull-fight, with industry as the 
bull. These are striking charges. It is interesting and reas- 
suring to find that Mr. Fagan does not yet despair of finding a 
way out of the muddle that he has depicted. He writes: 


““A new, a healthier attitude of mind toward good business 
from one end of the country to the other is the one thing needful. 
The same kind of human policy that is being consistently pro- 
moted in so-called big business in this country transferred to the 
propaganda and policies of the State and Federal authorities 
would introduce a new form of human relationship into American 
industry. As a matter of fact, the world to-day is splendidly 
disposed toward industrial workers of every description. Health- 
ier and better conditions, expanding pay-rolls, permanency of 
employment, consideration for old age, everywhere you hear 
the same story, slowly but surely on the way. Consequently, 
a better feeling, closer and better relationship between employers 
and employees, should be the new gospel of industry. It is the 
all-important industrial issue of the times. All kinds of re- 
adjustments after the war will depend absolutely on this new 
human propaganda. To expect employers and employees to 
settle their differences in an atmosphere of sensationalism is all 
wrong. ‘To expect them to do it in a political atmosphere is also 
all wrong. So it is actually up to the people all over the country 
to provide the atmosphere in which these adjustments of wages 
and conditions can be made, and this atmosphere must not be 
sensational or political but widely considerate, human, and 
square. This is the only way out. It is the key to the problem 
of industrial unrest. It is the educative process that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the worker and for the 
conservation of American industry after the war. Its root is 
Humanity, its name is Good-will. ...... 

“We find this brotherhood tendency working itself out in 
every trunk line of American progress at the present day: in 
religion, in art, in education, in science, and most persistently 
and thoroughly, perhaps, in American industry. Industry in 
this country is now being humanized from cellar to garret. 
For every day that passes, work in the mills, in the shops, and 
on the railroads is becoming safer, pleasanter, more healthful, 
more secure, and more remunerative. Furthermore, never in the 
history of the world have individuals as human beings and 
neighbors been so kindly disposed toward each other in personal 
and social relationships, and yet, at the same time, never have 
the groups of these same individuals been so restless in their 
industrial relationships, and never, perhaps, has society been so 
menaced by different political and industrial problems. What 
is the reason for this seemingly inconsistent situation? Why is 
it that from the beginning of historical times your group, large or 
small, in its relationship to other groups has nearly always been 
savage? From the beginning, I say, your political groups 
fighting among themselves, as it were, have always been making 
trouble for society, and now your industrial groups are very 
busily playing the same game. In the past the human individu- 
als in any given group have seldom been sufficiently numerous or 
plucky to dominate the group machinery. In Europe to-day 
the spirit of humanity and righteousness is engaged in a life- 
and-death grapple with group machinery. An industrial struggle 
of the same desperate nature is now under way in, America. 
Happily, however, the eyes of the people are beginning to open 
to the real nature of the situation. In other words, there is a 
revolt to-day in this country against group savagery, regardless 
of its nature or interest. For example, a railroad brotherhood 
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must demonstrate that it is an American brotherhood, and if 
the right to strike means the right to inflict suffering on millions 
of innocent people, the contempt of public opinion will very 
quickly crush that kind of railroad brotherhood. A railroad 
strike is a savage, inhuman, unpardonable proceeding. And the 
public feeling in regard to it at the present day points to the 
fact that the great brotherhood plan of the universe is slowly 
but surely working to the surface in America, and before long it 
will come into its own. ...... 

“In a word, industry in America needs to put on the whole 
armor of its administrative and operative humanity. Peace 
and good-will in industry, peace and good-will in society and 
in the home—this is the combination that can not be divorced. 
Not a rainbow vision or a star dream, but a healthy Christian 
interest in the conservation of American industry by the human 
route. This is the good word to all the people in every land; 
it is the gospel of the Galilean sifted down through the cen- 
turies and focused in all its penetrating significance on American 
industry, on American civilization at the present day.” 





“SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” IN 
ARITHMETIC 


‘ik METHOD of obtaining the product of two numbers 
by what is called ‘‘cross multiplication” is familiar 
to most arithmeticians. Tho simple enough, it is not 
usually taught in schools, probably because it involves holding 
partial products in the memory and adding them mentally. 
It is easier in cutting out most of the “‘figuring,’’ but harder in 
that it requires more mental work and leaves no record of the 
partial products. An article entitled, ‘‘Is This the Next Job for 
Scientific Management?” by the late Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg 
in System (New York, March) asserts that this method should 
be taught in schools and universally used. It first calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the study of scientific management some 
of the simplest and most trivial activities, such as handling a 
shovel or laying bricks, are those capable of the greatest time- 
saving through motion-study. It goes on: 


‘*May it not be that we perform acts of our own mind also 
after traditional patterns which are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation? As soon as we have acquired the habits, 
especially those which we have learned with much effort in our 
school days, we are hardly inclined to change them and remain 
slaves to a method, however clumsy it may be. 

“*T should like to point to a typical ease. We all have learned 
to multiply figures, and while many of us have never succeeded 
in doing it without mistakes, certainly we could not imagine a 
boy or girl leaving’school without some thorough training in the 
routine of multiplication. Many have discovered that they have 
not learned it for the school examination only, but that they 
need it in their life-work at every step. Their businesses, their 
technical interests, or what not, constantly force them to multiply 
perhaps a three-digit figure by another set of three digits or more. 

‘*When it comes to four or five digits multiplied by four or five 
more, the pencil goes on patiently through the four or five 
rows of numbers, mechanically written down like a flight of 
stairs, until faithfully added together. All of it appeared so 
tiresome and inane when we learned it in the classroom. We 
went through the performance without knowing why we had 
to do it. It was simply the prescribed rule, and we had to 
learn the trick in order to get the correct result. But it remained 
meaningless and was at the same time cumbersome. 

“The art of multiplying, as we perform it to-day, is, to be 
sure, not so old as the art of bricklaying. We can easily place 
the beginnings of the methods of multiplication which bring 
so much heartache to our boys and girls in school. ...... 

‘The Italians were the pioneers of our present system. In the 
year 1478 they published the first printed arithmetic in which 
methods of multiplication and division are demonstrated with 
Arabic numerals. This is the way which is learned to-day in 
every little schoolhouse. Like the way in which we shovel, it 
has gone unchanged through the centuries. Can it really not be 
improved? ...... 

“Tf I have to multiply 32 by 31, I may well begin to analyze 
my object. Thirty-one means there are 3 tens and 2 ones. They 
are to be multiplied by 3 tens and a one. I want to find out by 
multiplication how many ones, how many tens, and how many 


hundreds, result. Evidently we get the hundreds by multiplying 
the tens by the tens. We get the tens in the product by multi- 
plying the tens by the ones, and we get the ones by multiplying 
the ones by the ones. ’ 

““The case of the hundreds is very simple. There were 3 tens 
in the first figure and 3 tens in the second figure; the product 
is therefore 9 hundreds. The case of the ones is also very 
simple. There were 2 ones in the first figure and 1 one in the 
second; the product is therefore 2. 

**But how can we get the tens? We must multiply the tens 
by the ones. But that is more complicated, because we must 
take the tens of the first figure, multiplied by the ones of the 
second, and the tens of the second figure, multiplied by the ones 
of the first. That is to say, the 3 tens of the first figure, multi- 
plied by the 1 of the second figure, and the 3 tens of the second 
figure, multiplied by the 2° ones of the first figure. 

‘The first multiplication gives 3, the next gives 6; or, together, 
9. We have therefore 9 tens. Hence the whole product is 9 
hundreds, 9 tens, and 2 ones. The ordinary way of writing 
it would be: 


32 Our way is: 

31 
32 32 
96 31 
992 992 


“That is, we should write the tens and the ‘units sufficiently 
distant to leave room for a figure between them. In this way 
every figure in the product can be placed just below the figures 
which have been multiplied. The process resolves into the 
following three steps. 

9 


32 . 32 32 
| x | 
31 31 31 
2 9 9 


This is simple enough. With larger digits there are of course 
figures to ‘‘carry,” but this presents no great difficulty to the 
trained arithmetician. When the numbers whose product is to be 
taken consist of more than two digits each, the trouble increases; 
for more and more ‘cross products” have to be held in the 
mind and added mentally. We shall not follow Professor 
Miinsterberg in his explanation of further details, but say simply 
that in his opinion the game is worth the candle, and that in 
all cases cross multiplication is of the nature of ‘‘scientific 
management” in arithmetic. He concludes: 


‘Of course if we have done a process in one fashion for twenty 
years, and suddenly begin a new fashion, we shall at first be 
handicapped. The long training in the old method gives an 
advantage which at first makes the two methods incomparable. 

““Yet even under these conditions this new method does not 
make a bad showing. I made the following experiment. I asked 
ten students one after another to show the greatest possible 
speed which they could develop in multiplying in the way in 
which they learned it in school. When I had them multiply 
two figures of five digits each, their time varied between 55 
and 115 seconds. 

“The multiplication of a three-digit figure by a three-digit 
figure, for instance, 782 by 549, varied from 22 to 43 seconds. 
After these preliminary tests, I explained to them individually 
the new Ferrol method in the way in which I have stated it 
here. The explanation took but a few minutes. Without any 
additional instruction, I asked them to multiply 573 by: 624 
according to the new method. The time varied between 21 and 
48 seconds for the different students. 

“On the whole, those who were longest with the old method 
needed the longest time with the new method, too. They were 
simply slow mentally. 

‘*But no one found any difficulty with the new process itself, and 
while only two did the task the very first time more quickly 
with the new way than the old way, most of them using prac- 
tically the same length of time, almost all felt they got a dis- 
tinct enjoyment from using the new idea. It imprest them as a 
relief that instead of the four rows of figures which they would 
have previously dashed down in a thoughtless way, only one row 
was needed, and that every figure in this one row was secured 
with a clear insight into its meaning. Their whole commen- 
tary was a variation of the one regret that this new way had 
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not been taught to them in their school days and much monoto- 
nous, tiresome figure-writing thereby avoided. 

‘But the chief point, after all, is this: how much more would 
they have profited if this intelligent method had been the one 
which they had learned as little boys and in which they had been 
trained through all their school experience! If the start with 
the new way gave practically as good results as years of training 
in the other, how much could have been hoped for if.all this 
training had been given over to the new method.” 





BUCKING RECORD DRIFTS 


"| \HE GREATEST SNOW-DRIFTS ever encountered 
on the Union Pacific were those of January and February’ 
just past. At one time, we are told by J. Cecil Alter, 

of Cheyenne, Wyo., who writes in Engineering News (New York, 

March 8), no less than forty transcontinental passenger-trains 

were snow-bound and idle in Wyoming between Laramie and 

Rawlins. The Union Pacific System, concentrating its attention 

on the forty-six miles of 


“Only four or five cuts of any great length in this com- 
paratively even-surfaced plain are necessary to maintain the 
desired grades, and these are broad and shallow as a rule. Two 
of these, at Lookout and Rock River, have filled at times in the 
past, notably when the wind and snow were accompanied by 
intense cold. The two cuts at Sulfur Lake, of a half-mile length, 
and a one and one-half stretch near Wilcox are said never before 
to have required any important service from the rotaries. These 
cuts have a more westerly trend, parallel with the prevailing 
a 

“‘In many of the drifts the depth was greater than the capacity 
of the rotaries, and short holes were drilled, into which the sides 
and top were broken by laborers—a slow, tedious process. In 
regions where desert sand was mixed in large proportions with 
the drifted snow the deposit was so compact that only the huge 
Jull steam-propelled rotary snow-excavator, having a large 
steel corkscrew projecting from the center of the rotary, could 
attack it successfully, and then only when three of the largest 
locomotives available were pushing it against the snow. 

“Four other steam-driven rotaries were busy every hour for 
fifteen days, a commissary car being attached to the rear for the 
workmen. In addition there were two Fuller, or wedge, plows 
built on box cars; two 
Russell plows, similar to 





line between the Look- 


the Fuller plows, but 





out and Hanna stations, 
waged what is consi- 
dered to be the most 
important fight in its 
history against wind and 
snow—a battle that did 
not cease night or day 
for two weeks. Mr. 
Alter goes on to give de- 


“From January 22 
until February 4, the 
double- and triple-track 
roadway was sealed in 
by deep, hard snow for 
the first time in history. 
When the army of snow- 
fighters ‘holed through’ 








larger; six locomotives 
having wedge snow- 
plows attached in front; 
and eight engines fit- 
ted with cirele flangers, 
or disks for throwing 
the snow from the rails 
only. . . . Snow fences 
of the common kind 

. were early drifted 
under, tho from four to 
seven lines were placed 
about seventy-five feet 
eae 

“For the future, de- 
fense by snow-fences is 
being improved in every 
possible manner, to de- 
flect and accumulate 
snow in the most desir- 








for the last time, the 
wind blew a practically 
continuous gale from 


Courtesy of ** Engineering News,*’ New York. 





A DRIFT THAT HALTED A PLOW WITH THREE LOCOMOTIVES. 


able places; and a large 
part of the main yards 
at Rock River is being 
covered with a steel 








the west, filling the cuts 
with snow sometimes 
within half an hour after opening them by the rotary snow- 
plows. Within this period trains were forced through the 
blockaded region with the greatest difficulty, and delays of 
from six to thirty-six hours were common. Freight movement 
was entirely suspended; and from January 25 to 27 and from 
February 1 to 3, when the wind’ seemed at its height, no trains 
penetrated entirely through the blockade. 

“Beginning, however, on the night of February 4, the wind 
subsided and trains began to move. In this movement new 
records for train-handling are said to have been established. 
There was a congestion of between forty and forty-five passenger- 
trains, many of which were stalled between stations. Prac- 
tically all had to be dug out by the work of approximately a 
thousand laborers with picks and shovels. The tracks were 
entirely cleared in both directions in the twenty-four hours of 
February 5. Then followed the movement of freight, which, 
until date (February 18) has been flowing in each direction 
from. the continental divide in streams of from ninety to ninety- 
five trains, of from twenty to twenty-five cars each, per day. 
Added to these were sixteen daily passenger-trains, and the 
exchange movement of freight-helper engines between Cheyenne 
and Laramie over Sherman hill. The ten-minute limit between 
movements has often been approached for many hours at a 
time in spite of the full use of the double track.” 


The contention seems reasonable, Mr. Alter thinks, that the 
wind blowing across the Great Divide Basin, in south-central 
Wyoming, is forced between the Medicine Bow Mountains and 
a range to the north, and the velocities, under favorable condi- 
tions become abnormally high. In any. event this narrowing 
of the plains causes a definite broadside discharge of wind across 
the Union Pacific tracks. He goes on: 


snow-shed. 

‘“‘The damage to track and equipment, aside from wear and 
tear, was practically negligible, in spite of the frequent deaths 
of a great- many engines stalled out of reach of water or coal. 
One fatal accident occurred, when, in the blinding snow, a young 
employee on a private errand stept from a caboose in front of 
an approaching train. No other injuries of any kind were reported, 
and not a passenger suffered any special hardship or physical 
inconvenience, as food, heat, and bedding were provided just 
as in ordinary travel; but without expense to any one. Even 
special entertainment was offered by citizens of Cheyenne, 
Laramie, Rock River, and Rawlins; and for some travelers the 
joys of jack-rabbit hunting were too abruptly terminated by 
the clearing of the lines.” 





WATERING PLANTS DROP BY DROP—Mr. Lucien 
Daniel, a French botanist, has made some experiments with cab- 
bages, chicory, lettuce, ete., which prove that they thrive far 
better by a system of continuous watering than by drenching 
the soil thoroughly every other day. 

The new method, which is simplicity itself, depends upon the 
law of capillary attraction. As presented to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, it consists of placing near each plant a large- 
mouthed jar containing water, in which is dipt one end of a 
strip of linen or cotton whose other end lies near the plant. 
Mr. Daniel determined the exact amount of water required by 
any given plant for its best development, and proved that in 
general this uninterrupted supply of water, drop by drop, gave 
infinitely better results than the usual method of intermittent 
drenching, and with a minimum expenditure of water. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN MUSIC IN AMERICA 


changeth, giving place to new,” is perhaps putting 
a forced interpretation upon what is merely f 
musical coincidence. Still, the music public are taking their 
farewells of the Kneisel Quartet, whose programs have mainly, 
tho not exclusively, furnished German chamber music, and 


Pa QUOTE TENNYSON and say “the old order 


or what is practically the violin), the ‘viola d’amour’ (a viola 
with an extra set of metal strings under the finger-board, which 
are not touched by the bow, but sound sympathetically), the 
‘viol da gamba’ (or knee viol, Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s ‘ viol de 
gamboys’), the bass viol, which in the modern orchestra has beén 
replaced by the contrabass, and the clavecin, the precursor 
of the pianoforte as a concert instrument. The concert brought 
to the hearers a revelation of 
the effect of the timbre of the 





Photographed by Aime Dupont 
THE DEPARTING KNEISELS. 








“The service to the world of the performer is the most tragic of all, in that it is not only self-sacrificing 
\ to the promulgation of the music of others, but must inevitably pass with time.” 


instruments, which was as fasci- 
nating as it was novel. 

“Nearly all the music was new 
to local programs, and so were 
the names of the majority of 
the composers. There were a 
‘symphony’ by Antoine Barthé- 
lémy Bruni, a Piedmontese vio- 
linist and composer (1759-1823); 
a fantasia for ‘viola d’amour’ 
by Nicolini, and some ballet 
music by André-Cardinal Des- 
touches (1672-1749), who fig- 
ures in musical history as one of 
the King’s Musketeers, inspec- 
tor-general of the Académie 
Royale, and superintendent of 
the King’s music. 

“Most winning and lovely of 
the voices which spoke to the 
audience out of the past were 
those of the ‘ viola d’amour’ and 
clavecin; but in the ensemble 
the blending of tone, the sym- 
pathetic meeting of: timbres, 
the great variety of color 
introduced by the _ clavecin 
through the agency of different 
kinds of plectra, octave coupling, 
and other devices, made one 
wonder why modern composers, 
instead of torturing their in- 
struments to obtain variety of 
tone-color, do not hark back to 
these viols of the long ago.” 


Genuine regret is exprest over 
the dissolution of the Kneisel 
Quartet. The leader gives as 
the reasons for his decision ‘‘the 








reacting with delight to another group whose product is French, 
the Société des Instruments Anciens. These players of chamber 
music about whom we shall hear more are only one of the ex- 
pressions of the new or renewed artistic enlente between this 
country and France. The French Military Band—‘‘The Band 
from the Trenches’”’—composed of soldiers from the front, selected 
from the prize soloists of the Conservatoire, National Opera, 
and the Band of the Garde Républicaine, is another; and so also 
is Joseph Bonnat, the eminent French organist and composer; 
all these are bringing us the music of old and of new France. By 
the same token Yvette Guilbert should not go unmentioned; 
and her work has had a patriotic importance in showing forth 
the chansons of old France as well as the songs of the modern 
Gallic music-hall. 

A “‘new phase and a new interest”’ have been created: by the 
French players on the old instruments, says Mr. Krehbiel, of the 
New York Tribune, continuing: 


“The instruments employed were the quinton (treble violin, 


increasing personal burden of 
maintaining the quartet at high standard” and his desire to 
devote all his time to teaching. Already these musicians have 
made their last bow to Boston, whence they derived, and the 
musi¢e critic of The Transcript thus speaks of their farewell 


performance: 


“The playing of Beethoven is the result of a lifetime of love, 
research, fond devotion, and careful practise, and as it is only 
this long devotion which can justify the rare and enlightened 
performance of the final quartets, so it produced the swift, 
light, and’ accurate playing of the earliest one yesterday, which 
may be taken to represent the most precious store of Haydn 
and Mozart, who could not be included in a last concert. There 
were also a particular devotion to Brahms, a particular dramatic 
and rhythmic eagerness and understanding in the playing of 
his ‘Quartet,’ and a particular earnest enthusiasm, admiration, 
and sympathy for the ‘Sextet of Schénberg,’ and a faithful 
response to the moods, the matter, and the intentions of the 
composer....... 

“The fact that such fidelity, devotion, care, and broadly 
searching musical intelligence have become an accepted inheri- 
tanee, and a perpetual delight to the most ardent lovers of 
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- this encroachment of nationalism on the domains of art. 
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music, far back into the longest of memories, made the sadness 
and the impending loss in this final manifestation of it hard 
to realize. The service to the world of the performer is the 
most tragic of all, in that it is not only self-sacrificing to the 
promulgation of the music of others, but must inevitably pass 
with time. Having ably and inestimably given their long 
careers to the service of music and humanity, it is perhaps 
wise that they cease before the decline might come, that the 
memory of their last concert might remain in our memories, 
vividly faultless and rare.” 


The coming April concert of the organization in New York 
will complete its twenty-fifth season here and the thirty-second 
of its existence, upon which the New York Globe remarks: 


“The Kneisel Quartet has really been the pioneer of chamber 
musie in this country. Other more or less ephemeral organi- 
zations had played it, but not until the Kneisel Quartet, spring- 
ing from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, set out to spread 
that special evangel had it been played here with the finish and 
the authority that we accept now as a matter of course. Be- 
sides publishing the ,beauties of the great classic masters of 
chamber music—Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
and, above all, Beethoven—the Kneisel Quartet has never failed 
to investigate modern men and movements as they came along. 
They did yeoman service for César Franck when the great 
Belgian was still caviar to almost everybody. They did not 
balk at Reger. Of Schénberg’s sextet they have made in the 
last year almost a specialty. It is the honorable record of 
devotion to the great ideals of the past and of alert interest in 
the tendencies of the present and the future that has made 
the fundamental value and vitality of the contribution of the 
Kneisel Quartet to the musical life of America. 

“If it were not that other organizations worthy to bear aloft 
the banner of chamber music in America have risen in their 
path, we should indeed be disconsolate. Still, no other organi- 
zation, however good, can quite fill the place of the departing 
one in the affections of a great body of our musicians and music 


lovers.”’ 


We shall doubtless still have much German music, tho here 
and there arise jingoistic threats to cast it out. Rumors have 
even ‘been afloat that Wagner’s operas, in spite of the success of 
the recent Ring cycle, would be eliminated from the Metro- 
politan’s roster. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has contradicted this, how- 
ever. The editor of Musical America (New York) takes a 
vigorous stand against such efforts: 


‘‘When the English and the Germans began to boycott each 
other’s music after the outbreak of war, when César Franck 
disappeared from Berlin programs and Petrograd put Wagner 
on the black list, and London musical authorities insinuated that 
Strauss was passé—what did most of us do in this country? 
Most of us did the only thing that a normal and rational person 
could do under the circumstances: we leaned back and laughed 
good-naturedly. We had the proper perspective; we estimated 
the whole panorama of folly at its proper value and realized 
that the veil of prejudice, nationalism, and ignorance would one 
day drop from the eyes of the embittered and st pid censors 
of art and music. Considerable of the force of this puerile 
movement has been dissipated, in England, at least, if recent 
concert programs from London may be believed. Bach, Mozart, 
and Weber are regular fare, greatly to the dismay of certain 
extremists. ‘ 

“Until a few weeks agc we in America were immune from 
Only 
minute symptoms have appeared here, a few inconsequential 
and scattered efforts to fling up the flag of jingoism in music. 
A certain conductor thought it advisable to eliminate the German 
portion of his program. Mozart and Beethoven, don’t you know, 
are inflammatory sort of characters and might incite us to 
wloodshed and riot! Certain New York newspapers heap -a 
lot of glory on the efforts of some rowdies to howl down an 
estimable singer whose offense was to present Brahms and 
Dvorak (who happens to have been a Bohemian). Then, again, 
an artist advises us that some New England organizations have 
practically canceled his engagements plainly because he is sup- 
posed to bea German. Asa matger of fact, he isa Hungarian. 

‘“‘Of all the exhibitions of misplaced patriotism now rampant 
this latter is perhaps the most contemptible—to cancel an artist’s 
appearance because of his nationality! 

“Tt is, indeed, time to scotch such zealots, to crush these 
lethal foes of music.” 


THE SWISS UNIVERSITY MELTING-POT 


MELTING-POT for Europe, in the intellectual sense, 
is the mission that a Swiss professor sees for his country. 
His neutrality is constructive, for in his address delivered 


at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the raising of Lausanne’s 
French Academy. (founded. in 1537) to the status of a university, 




















MME. PATORNI AT THE CLAVECIN. 


One critic wonders ‘‘why modern composers, instead of torturing 
their instruments to obtain variety of tone-color, do not hark back” 
to the instruments of an earlier day, such as this early piano. 











Prof. Ernst Bovet, of the German University of Zurich, begged 
his hearers not to forget ‘“‘that there are in all the countries 
participating in the present bloody struggle men who dream 
of a more beautiful society than that in which we live.’ He 
sees it as the special mission of the Swiss to bring these men 
together. That done, he has a vision of the seven Swiss uni- 
versities not only as ‘‘the hearths of our regional and national 
life, but also as real temples of concord.” The seven universities 
of which he speaks are Basle, Bern, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuf- 
chatel, Fréiburg, and Zurich. In the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung 
his address is given in this form: 

‘*Our seven universities are centers of our regional and national 


life; there are perhaps too many in view of the small size of our 
country, but we should be loath to miss any one of them, and if 


_ to-morrow, beside our German and French, an Italian university 


were to be established at Lugano, we should also weleome this 
new sister. But, so much said, it is necessary to lay the finger 
on the open wound; the sacrifices imposed upon the popula- 
tion are heavy, perhaps too heavy to bear. 

“In order to maintain the equilibrium in our intellectual and 
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financial budget, we have to appeal, for students and professors, 
to our neighbors to our right and to our left. Let us lay aside 
our national vanity and look the facts in the face. To sum it 
up in one blunt sentence, our national thinking and feeling 
are gravely menaced by the invasion of foreign thought and 
foreign sentiment. 

‘Scientific objectivity is a very praiseworthy thing, but we must 
not forget in our intellectual and political aloofness the inheri- 
tance of our fathers; we are Swiss citizens, children of a demo- 
cratic republic and are, or at least should be, anxious to main- 
tain the national unity of our fatherland. The Republic is 
not a form of government imposed upon us by outside agencies, 
but the expression of our political ideals and four centuries of 
independent political existence. We do not intend to force these 
ideals of ours upon our guests, but we believe we have, on the 
other hand, the right to ask of them to respect, in their turn, our 
individual Weltanschauung. 

“In exchange for this logical and natural demand, we have 
something to offer to the students and professors belonging to 
often mutually hostile countries; our ambition is to bring them 
nearer one to the other on our free and neutral soil. We seem 
to be destined for this noble mission, since we are a living ex- 
ample of the possibility of a harmonious working together of the 
German and Latin races. We scholars, we learned people at 
least, ought to know how to distinguish between the sound 
principles of nationality and the jingo elements of a hybrid 
nationalism, between justified pride and sickly vanity. 

‘We Swiss university men—and women—are willing, in the 
sense of our great countryman, Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847), 
the famous theologian and historian of literature, to become the 
forerunners of a new humanity appearing in forms, hazy as yét, 
on the horizon of Europe. As well as we prefer the manly 
idiom of justice to a convenient but cowardly silence, as well do 
we Swiss, as a nation and as individuals, prefer constructive 
love to destructive hatred. We professors and students of 
the Swiss universities are in a more favored position than 
our colleagues at the institutions of other countries to appreciate 
impartially the noble traits in every nation and to find out its 
real contribution to mankind’s common civilization. We are 
the heirs to a wealth created in centuries past by sons belonging 
to almost all the nations of the world. It is our solemn duty, 
above all in this fateful hour of Europe’s history, to show our- 
selves worthy of our predecessors and ancient teachers by plant- 
ing on this free soil of ours the tree of genuine love and liberty.” 








THE NEGLECTED PUBLIC LIBRARY—Is it the letter- 
writing habit in people in general or the failure of the public 
library to function that causes a certain peevishness in The 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) over a matter where most 
public journals will offer sympathy? ‘‘Many times every 
year,”’ it says, ‘‘we are asked to recommend a book contain- 
ing information on this or that subject of general interest.” 
The Philadelphia editors, like ourselves, are ‘‘glad to comply 
to the best of our limited ability,’ yet ‘‘we never answer one 
of these letters without wondering why public libraries do not 
impress themselves more definitely and extensively upon the 
publie.”” More than this: 


“The writer of the letter is obviously intelligent or he would 
not be seeking information. By the same token, he is interested 
in subjects of general concern. Yet, as obviously he does not 
know that about three times out of five there is a public institu- 
tion not far from him, supported at large expense, which not 
only contains standard books on the subject he wants to know 
about, but makes a special business of supplying him with those 
books promptly and without expense. 

“From its card-index he can learn in five minutes what books 
there are on the subject, and attendants will fetch them to him 
on request. Invariably, in our experience, the library staff is 
informed and attentive. It will go to any pains, most will- 
ingly, to put the resources of the library at the disposal of an 
inquirer. Within its own walls the institution functions ad- 
mirably; but a great many people do not know of it in such a 
way that, being athirst for information, they turn to it as 
naturally as a dry man turns to a water-faucet. 

“The library habit is one of the best that any person can 
form. There should be a more strenuous effort to inculcate it. 
Meantime take the initiative yourself. Get acquainted with 
your public library.” 


AN IRISH WRITER OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 


UNSANY is a name that both play and fiction are 
D making known to us better and better every day. 

It crossed the Atlantic very quietly, points out Mr. 
Harry Esty Dounce, but already its owner’s larger public fame 
has been won here, and not at home. A “‘discerning coterie” 
are given credit for being aware of Dunsany in Britain; but 
otherwise ‘‘he is not yet recognized there as being anybody of 
extraordinary consequence, except, of course, in Burke.” He 
won us by his plays, and the appreciation of these was not in 
any way eked out by his name, for, at least according to Mr. 
Dounce, “‘dearly as we, the people, love the lords we jibe at, 
we should, I think, be rather predisposed to look upon one in 
the dramaturgic line as an interesting but futile dilettante.” 
The three seasons that his plays have been in evidence here 
have made him “a ruling salon topic’’—almost ‘‘as great a 
nuisance in that respect as ever was Maete@rlinck, with whom he 
is being much, tho unintelligently, bracketed.’”” Mr. Dounce 
avers in the New York Sun that the vogue is “rather more 
than a vogue,” tho it is based on seven one-act plays. Yet this 
is too slight a foundation for lasting fame: 


“The best of them have been taken around the larger Eastern 
cities. If the vogue is to continue, one of two things must 
happen: he must send along more and more manuscripts, for 
doing which he is anything but favorably situated, or he must 
die and become a funeral and a classic, and for doing that his 
situation is favorable in the extreme.” 


Lord Dunsany is Irish, and is a friend of those better known 
Irish writers, Yeats and ‘‘A. E.’’ (George Russell), who form the 
Celtic renaissance. For many years this manifestation has been 
one of the pet literary themes, and Mr. Dounce sees Lord Dun- 
sany helped to securing attention by his connection with the 
leaders of this movement. He writes: 


‘‘T believe the first successful public performance of a Dunsany 
play in New York was that made of ‘The Glittering Gate’ at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse exactly two calendar years ago. 
Theatrically this work is about the weakest of the seven; never- 
theless, given a production if it with anything like competent 
treatment and half a chance for notice, all the rest was assured. 
Honors at present lie between the Neighborhood organization 
and Stuart Walker and his Portmanteau players, but there 
probably is not now a commercial producer in the city with soul 
(or eye to business) so dead that he would not pay a pretty sum 
for exclusive rights in a new Dunsany manuscript. 

“These gentlemen were ‘shown’ in the only way in which 
most of them could be shown about imaginative costume plays 
which read with so unusual a literary quality. The scripts 
might have been peddled around their offices for years. They 
would have been unlikely to perceive Dunsany’s great merit, 
that, well as he reads, he plays a hundred times better. 

“You can not conceive of the extraction from any thirty- 
minute performance of more sheer theatric force than flows 
quite naturally and spontaneously from one of ‘A Night at an 
Inn.’ Anybody can enjoy it who can enjoy a movie thriller. 
Consequently everybody does enjoy it, and as soon as they have 
time to breathe and spirits for something more than farce in 
England they are sure to produce it and like it as well as we. 

‘“Meanwhile Dunsany, whose kingdom of art is the imag- 
ination and his luminary the light that never was and his philos- 
ophy, so far as he has one, a loathing of the sordid shams and 
traffics of modern commercial reality, paradoxically has come 
into his kingdom of worldly glory in the most commercial city 
of the most commercial country of Christendom. He did not 
jimmy his way in like his burglar of ‘The Glittering Gate’; 
he did not toot a Shavian horn outside till the walls fell down. 
He did nothing; would sooner have starved, if that had been the 
alternative. His work was good enough to do it all. Now it is 
done, he is glad, and he hopes to come among us and find a 
general sympathy and understanding.” 


Mr. Dounce might not like to have himself ranked with those 
of whom he has already spoken, who love and follow a lord. At 
any rate, he seems able to conceive what it must be like to be a 
lord, at least a literary one: 














_to understand very simple 








- wasting time and ink on Dun- 
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“‘As we read about Dunsany’s ways of life in times of peace, 
they suggest the magnificent and leisured independence of the 
versatile renaissance masters. Able to decline to be a plodding, 
industrious specialist, he declines and still escapes from becoming 
a dilettantish amateur. When he happens to feel like shooting 
he goes shooting, and shoots well, at: the ends of the earth, -or 
over the nearest bog. When he happens to feel like cutting a seal 
on silver he does that; how prettily has been shown to his cor- 
respondents on the envelops of such letters as the censor has 
been pleased not to deflower. 

‘“When he happens to feel like writing a little tale, a prose 
vignette, he writes one, delicately cynical and sad; there are 
collections of them, and they 


HOW SPEAKEST THOU? 


"| \HE “TONGUES OF MEN AND OF ANGELS” never 
had their distinctions so clearly differentiated, perhaps, 
as by a “‘comédienne diseuse,” Miss Beatrice de Holthoir, 

whom the New York Evening Sun has persuaded to speak to us. 

Ours has surely never been the speech of the angels, for ten 

years ago Mr. James and others described it as ‘‘twanging and 

whinnying,” ‘“‘mumbling,” ‘“‘vocally limping and shuffling.” 

All of this now seems to be caused by the lack of muscular 

training in the organ most re- 





are charming. When he feels 
like making a play he makes 
a play, rigging up no puppet 
stage *décor, oblivious to any 
audience but himself and Lady 
Dunsany, unfettered by any 
Archerian canons, contemptu- 
ous of hokum tricks for in- 
suring the groundlings’ enjoy- 
ment. 

“He has what the others, 
who lack it, labor to acquire 
and never do acquire—a genu- 
ine elemental dramatic im- 
agination. To say he thinks in 
drama would be wrong. He 
feels in drama, not crudely, 
not emotionally, rather es- 
thetically. Still it is always 
drama, live and moving, a 
story, and never a Maeter- 
linckian indigestion of the soul. 

“Most of us have fallen into 
a vicious way of thinking that 


things, we must treat them 
as very complex. The answer 
to Dunsany is the easy answer, 
as his method is the easy meth- 
od. Take his plays as you 
find them, and don’t fret about 
symbolizations and _philoso- 
phies. . . . If people would only 
appreciate the royal indolence 
of such an artist’s nature 
they would, for instance, stop 





sany’s supposed wondrous 
visions of a country of his 


““There are those who would 
have us believe that he passes 
half his days in a dream state, 








LORD DUNSANY, 


dreams. Whose success as a playwright is so pronounced that “ there 


probably is not now a commercial producer in the city with soul 
(or eye to business) so dead that he would probably not pay a pretty 
sum for exclusive rights in a new Dunsany manuscript.” 


sponsible. At least Miss de 
Holthoir points out the pecu- 
liar physiological differences in 
tongues which she discovered 
in her necessity of employing 
her racial endowments of 
Russian and English in an 
environment first French and 
afterward Irish: 


“This experience . . . gave 
me a most valuable insight 
into the technical side of 
speaking, the different things 
that an English or a French 
person does with his or her 
tongue and mouth. I learned 
that there is an actual physio- 
logical difference between the 
French and the English tongue 
which I attribute to the differ- 
ent muscular action necessary 
for speaking eack language. 
The French tongue is long 
and elastic. Just as we de- 
velop muscles for dancing or 
tennis, so a Frenchwoman 
develops a longer and more 
flexible tongue with a merci- 
lessly strong tip. This is how 
she pronounces that ‘r,’ with 
its vibrating stroke against 
her teeth, that usually defeats 
all our best efforts. The 
English tongue is rounder 
and thicker. Certain English 
tongues fone does not know 
whether this applies to the 
American tongue as well, and 
Mile. de Holthoir did not ex- 
plain] are like an incapacitated 
jellyfish. The cockney is the 








of the sort popularly but 
wrongly believed .to be con- 
ferred upon eaters of hashish and such drugs, where he 
finds a blissful refuge from the every-day man’s state and the 
vulgarities of the every-day man’s doings. The fact, I would 
wager my hopes of seeing any more Dunsany, is simply that 
when he has in mind the germ of a dramatic story it is easier 
to tell himself the story with a background of pure make- 
believe than it would be to go forth and get up the authentic color 
of the nearest Irish town or dig in the British Museum for little 
pedants’ facts about old Babylon. 

“He says quite sensibly that the play is the thing which matters, 
and archeological accuracies are the concerns of the school- 
room. What he does not say is that altho you can have these 
accuracies if your artistic conscience happens to require them, to 
get them means work, and to use them and still keep your notion 
alive means a really terrible effort of stedfast concentration. It 
was done on the grand seale in ‘Salammbé,’ but every one knows 
that ‘Salammbé’ was written in the bloody sweat of its author’s 
anguished brow.” 

Lord Dunsany is at present at the front, a captain in the 
Fifth Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. He has been a man of arms 
along with other things, and has a record of five battles in the 
Boer War as well as action in the Dublin riots of last summer, 
where he received a wound. : 


best example of this. Certain 
sections of your East-Siders produce their peculiarly thick utter- 
ance by turning up the point of their tongues and using the 
under side.” 
Put thus in terms of muscle, says the New York Tribune, 
grasping at practical meanse of improvement, ‘‘our national 
speech seems almost feasible and practical.” For— 


“‘We go through all sorts of gymnastic exercises to increase 
our lungs and reduce our belt- measure. We spend untold 
brain and energy in teaching our bricklayers to handle bricks 
efficiently. Why not take up tongues, put muscle into them, 
teach them how to do their job efficiently, and so make speech 
surer and more agreeable? Why not a standardized American 
speech and a standardized American tongue? The former 
would, of course, be canned, and thus distributed to every school- 
house in the country. ...... 

‘‘Would the standard stick after grammar-school was over? 
We fear not, universally. Yet certain modern forces may help 
—the telephone, for instance. The telephone companies make 
a business of teaching their operators clear, correct speech. 
And the great public has to mind the consonants and vowels 
rather more than usual if it is to send talk over a wire. At any 
rate, national efficiency is the word, and tongues can con- 
tribute to it quite as well as brains or legs or arms.” 
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Courtesy of the Pocket Testament League, New York. 








SHOWING THEIR COLORS. 


The London office of the Pocket Testament League preserves over 250,000 pledge-cards signed by soldiers on the field. 
; they are joining the League at the rate of one thousand a day. 





It is estimated that 








TESTAMENTS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD 


“Khaki” and ‘‘Navy” Gospels, and text-books in eighty- 

eight languages, including all the tongues of the nations 
engaged in the war, have been distributed among the world’s 
fighting forces. The cost of this is estimated at $350,000— 
“the free-will offerings of God’s people.’’ These numbers and 
figures are given by Mrs. Grace Pettman Pont, of Brighton, 
England, who surveys for The Missionary Review of the World 
(March) the work of the Scripture Gift Mission among the 
soldiers of the Entente Allies. In each of the Testaments is 
reproduced the autograph message of Lord Roberts, penned 
just before his death: 

“T ask you to put your trust in God. He will watch over you, 
and strengthen you. You will find in this little Book, guidance 
when you are in health, comfort when you are in sickness, and 
strength when you are in adversity.—Roberts, F.-M.” 


See MILLIONS of “‘ Active-Service” Testaments, 


For the men of the Navy i¢ a message from Admiral Sir 


John Jellicoe: 
H.M.S. Iron Duke 


Be strong and of good courage, be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor 
the King. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN JELLICOE. 


At the end of each Gospel are printed a few familiar hymns 
and a “decision” form, which reads: 
‘* Being convinced that I am a sinner, and believing that Christ 


died for me, I now accept him as my personal Savior, and with 
his help I intend to confess him before men.” 


What this has meant to thousands of soldiers when face to 
faco with danger and death has been attested by hundreds of 
letters ‘telling the story of God’s blessing on this work”’: 


**A lance-corporal wrote from the trenches ‘Somewhere in 
France,’ enclosing a British Treasury note for £1, dirty and 
crumpled, looking as if it had been through many engagements, 
to help send out more Gospels to his comrades. This lance- 
corporal said it was part of his work to go and reverently tend 
the bodies of those who had laid down their lives upon the battle- 
field, to collect their belongings, and search their pockets. He 
found in nearly every case that the man possest an ‘Active- 
Service’ Testament containing Lord Roberts’s message, but the 
most cheering thing about it was that the men had signed the 
Decision Form! Indeed, in the case of one young officer, whose 
body had been stript of every identification mark before it was 
found, the only clue to his name was his signature to this De- 
cision Form in an ‘Active-Service’ Gospel, and this, sent 
back to England, brought comfort and solace to his widowed 
A 

“The secretary of the Scripture Gift Mission has seen num- 
erous well-worn and much-read Testaments that have passed 
through the fiercest of the warfare. In many eases, too, the 
copy of the Word of God, carried in the breast-pocket, has stopt 
the bullet and saved the soldier’s life, and the mutilated Testa- 
ment has come back as a trophy. It is no idle boast to say that 
the best way of recording this wide work of distribution of the 
Word of God is to take a war-map of the world and enumerate 
every one of the fighting nations, for the Word of God is spread- 
ing everywhere. In France, open doors have been entered in 
all directions. The Belgians in England and Holland have 
received the Word of God. The workers of the Scripture Gift 
Mission among the soldiers in Belgium were allowed to go right 
to the front-line trenches, and had the honor of an interview 
with the heroic Queen of the Belgians herself. She accepted 
a ‘khaki’ French Testament, and said: ‘I think this is very nice 
for the soldiers to have, and it is very kind of you to give it to 
them!’ In Roumania, too, a princess of the royal house has 
taken the deepest interest in the work of distributing the Word 
of God to the soldiers of her country. But the story of the 
distribution of the Scriptures in Russia is the most wonderful 
of all, for the honorary superintendent of the work of the Serip- 
ture Gift Mission in that country has been able to circulate 
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among the Russian troops Testaments, Gospels, and smaller 
portions of God’s Word to a total of over five millions!” 


The royal family of Russia will, in their exile, have probably 
many well-wishers among these who have been benefited by 
similar gifts ‘bearing the following message printed in each 
Gospel and underlined in red: 

**His Imperial Highness the Heir-Apparent to the Russian 


Throne most graciously gives this Gospel, which has been sent to 
him by Sunday-school scholars in the British Isles 


REGULATION FOR EVANGELISTS 


VEN AFTER GREAT CARE has been taken in selecting 
E an evangelist, The Christian Work (New York) remarks, 

a Church sometimes discovers that the man called for 
leadership in a revival movement “‘is lacking in a large degree 
in intelligence, tact, personality, and general ability necessary 
for success in the work.” Realizing this, the Commission on 
Evangelism of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ has 





and Colonies.” 


The secretary to the Empress of Russia wrote 


recently: 


‘‘Her Imperial Majesty the Empress has asked 
me respectfully 'to report: Concerning the gift. of 
Testaments and Psalms by the Sunday-school 
children of England and the English Colonies 
placed by you at the disposal of his Imperial High- 
ness the Czarevitch for consignment to the active 
Army, her Imperial Majesty has graciously com- 
manded me to thank the contributors in the august 
name of his Imperial Highness for the above- 
mentioned gift, and to have the same forwarded 
to the active Army by means of her Imperial 
Majesty’s own supply-train.”’ 








A Canadian cavalry officer confest that he had 


France when his battalion found itself in a peril- 
ous quarter. They were under fire and dared 
not move when the officer noticed a few of his 
men who had crawled into a group together, 
and saw one man take out his knife and cut a 











TESTAMENTS THAT HAVE SAVED LIVES. 








Testament into half a dozen bits and distribute 
them among his comrades, who there and then began to read: 


**It must be wonderful to read the story of Gethsemane, the 
story of: Calvary, the story of the Redemption, while lying 
under fire, and those men had learned by actual experience what 
it means to be obedient unto death—learned, too, that nothing 
else matters but the things of the soul, the sinner and his Savior, 
the reality of God’s message in his Word concerning salvation 
when face to face with eternity.” 


Another agency for the distribution of Scriptures to the 
soldiers is the Pocket Testament League. This venture was not 
born with the war, but has been on the field of conflict since the 


-beginning in 1914. In the London office alone over 250,000 


soldiers’ pledge-cards are filed, and it is estimated that the men 
in arms are joining the League at the rate of one thousand a day. 
In a report issued by the League we read: 


**A worker writes of a corporal returned from the front who 
told him that when death was striking all around him in the 
trenches he offered all the money he had (about fifteen pounds) 
for a Testament, but not one of the men could be induced to 
part with his treasured little book. 

‘**We find everywhere,’ writes an enthusiast from the field, 
‘that the men are absolutely changed when the Word of God 
has been presented and explained to them, and when they 
realize that the: message of God is a message to them personally. 
Do you know that many of the men with whom we have been 
working had little idea that God cares for them or that the 
Bible is God’s message to them? They thought that the Bible 
was simply for those who attend church. Again and again we 
had crowds of men who came to us early in the morning to make 
their decision for Christ.’ 

‘Up in the corner of the Pocket Testament League military 
membership-card, printed opposite the flag, is a small blank 
square where the men, making their decision for Christ, mark 
‘A. C.’ (accept .Christ). Such men sign ‘My Decision for 
Christ’ printed inside the back cover of their League Testa- 
ments and are publicly acknowledging Jesus as their Savior. 

‘*“Many a sad mother or wife has been comforted beyond 
words when one of these worn, possibly blood-stained, little 
Testaments has been returned home and on the Decision page 
they have found written the loved one’s name.” 


established a standard of principles, for which evangelists 
working under its approval must have regard. The Christian 
Work congratulates the Council on taking this step and hopes 
it will result in ‘‘the elimination of a good deal of discreditable 
and reprehensible mountebanking, which for years past has 
flourished in the land.’ The principles to be observed by 


evangelists are these: 


**1. They shall conform themselves in accepting or declining 
any invitation for a campaign to the standard of faith clearly 
set forth by the Federal Council, and therefore conduct all 
their work upon the doctrinal basis of the Deity of Jesus Christ. 

“*2. They shall secure the appointment of a committee of 
pastors who shall endeavor, so far as possible, to guard the 
work of the press with a view both to securing ample and 
appropriate reports of the work, and to guarding earefully 
against exaggerated reports of conversions, seating capacity of 
buildings, and nightly attendance, as well as sensationalism of 
every kind. 

**3. They shall report all decisions made in the meetings 
conducted by them under the twofold division of (a) Decisions 
—Referring to what are. commonly known as conversions 
(decisions by children under twelve to be so indicated); (6) 
Reconsecrations—No matter what form of decision card used, 
these facts to be made known in some way on the cards before 
being handed to the pastors. 

‘*4. They shall use the Word of God in the after-meeting, 
briefly explaining the way of life, and asking those seeking 
Christ to make an audible public confession of faith. 

**5. They shail urge upon pastors to put into execution at the 
close of the evangelistic campaign at least one of the plans for 
conservation of results adopted by the Commission, and, when 
possible, the evangelist shall make this one of the conditions of 
his accepting the invitation to conduct the campaign. 

“In addition, the Commission has secured the appointment 
of a committee vested with the function of;furnishing to the 
Commission reliable and studied information concerning the 
evangelists of their respective denominations. This information 
is furnished on the basis of a carefully prepared questionnaire 
by the Commission itself, and relates to the evangelist’s edu- 
eation, experience, thoroughness, size of work he is best adapted 
to, and his general fitness for the same.”’ 
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“IT MEANT ME”—A MESSAGE FOR THOSE WHO WAIT 


Now your latest issue Has come to me, and I see that more ; 
than $300,000 has been contributed. Some of your readers have 


eame to THE Literary Dicest, which will be read 

with sympathy by all who have or have not contributed 
to the Belgian Children’s Fund. Especially is it a message for 
those who wait: 


H = IS A HEART MESSAGE, given precisely as it 


Beician CHILDREN’s Funp, 
Tue Literary Digest, New York. 


I am one of your readers—only one of a multitude. When 
I saw your appeal, ‘In the Name of God the Father,” I said: 
“‘Good! I hope they’ll get the money to save those children 
from starving. They ought to get 


done nobly. They didn’t wait as I have done. 


But, as I under- | 


stand it, the total amount needed to give the extra ration to 
1,250,000 children for all this year would be $15,000,000. [It 


looks as if this amount will be raised only if every man, woman, 
and child who reads Tue Digest gives some part. 
means me IT MUST MEAN A LOT OF OTHERS, also, who have 

hesitated, as I did. 
Somewhere I have read that every decision we make and 
every act we do affects the de- 





it; they have so many readers.” 
It didn’t seem to mean me. 

““My own business needs more 
money than it has. My own 
family wants more money. Debts 
are waiting to be paid. An appeal 
for starving children in Belgium 
doesn’t concern me,” I told myself.- 

Starving children! The words 
shocked and haunted me. I 
couldn’t get away from them. I 
began to wonder if I really meant 
to try to stop my ears to such 
a ery. 

I never saw a little child really 
starving. My own children have 
always had plenty, with extras 
thrown in. How would I feel if I 
saw them starving—if I heard their 
mother say they were starving? 

A shivering feeling came over 
me as I seemed to see a Belgian 
mother holding her baby in thin, 
trembling arms, close to _ her 
wasted breast, and to hear her. 
erying out in agony and despair 
to me, ‘‘In the Name of God the 
Father, save my baby!” 

All around were other mothers 


“SAVE 








Gu the Name of God the Father 


MY BABY!” 


cisions and acts of others. I won- 
der if my delay and hesitation 
have caused any one else to delay 
and hesitaté. If that is true, I can 
only hope that my positive decision 
and act now may help some others 
to decide that this ery of the Bel- 
gian children comes straight to them; 
that their gift is necessary to the 
suecess of this splendid effort; and 
that they will have part of the joy 
in giving life and comfort to the 
little ones so dearly loved by the 
Divine Father of us. all. 

Here is my gift, to care for two 
Belgian children. I wish it were 
more. I may add to it later. Do 
not use my name at all. In fact, 
I think I will just sign myself 

“IT MEANT ME.” 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 





AN ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 
PROPOSED—From a preacher in 
the neighborhood of Boston comes 
the following with reference to 
church and community effort to 
increase the Belgian Children’s 
Fund of Tue Literary Digest: 








and children being helped by some- 

body else; but this mother seemed to be waiting for me, and 
calling to me, to save her baby. How can I do otherwise than 
leap up from the comparative bounty of my own comfortable 
home and make haste to send life and health to at least one 
starving baby, and put into that one mother’s mouth a ery of 
joy in place of her ery of despair? 

It is true that business, and family, and debts are pressing. 
It will mean a little inconvenience—a little sacrifice—but 
what are such things in the face of the staRVATION OF CHILDREN! 

I guess I am, after all, one to whom the appeal comes. 

In all honesty, I must admit that, judging by what I have 
received, I owe something to these Belgian children. Even 
tho some things are not just as I would like them, I have received 
some blessings in business, in home, in family, in love. I have 
some things to make life joyous and to put thankfulness into 
my heart. So how can I refuse to give something to those from 
whom everything has been swept away—business, home, loved 
ones, even the food to keep them alive? 

And I can’t feel comfortable in the thought of those Belgian 
children sending up prayers and songs of gratitude for the 
nation of which I am a part for help which we haven’t given— 
especially when I am one of the citizens responsible for that 
neglect. Really, it begins to be plain that I must do my part, 
with the rest. 


“The successful collection of 
funds in large amounts often depends upon specific suggestions 
as to method. However worthy the object, and however skilfully 
the appeal is made, it often fails in the purpose if it is merely 
anappeal. Scarcely a week goes by which-does not bring several 
appeals for money, and both ministers and people find the rais- 
ing of funds rather an appalling matter. We are tempted to— 
and often do—pass them by through sheer lack of ability to 
answer so many. 

‘“A single definite and practical suggestion for raising this 
money would, I believe, result in the raising of a very consider- 
able fund from most of the churches throughout the country. 

“My specific suggestion is this: that each church, or in small 
towns, each community, have a Drama Week—or Entertainment 
Week-——call it what you will. Let it be country-wide. Young 
people enthuse over a play, and are always glad to put one on. 
In our own little town we often find our receipts amounting to 
$50 or $100. I presume this would more especially apply 
outside the large cities, but in most places every one will patron- 
ize a ‘show,’ especially to see local talent. 

‘** An appeal for every community, or church, to have a drama 
or play during a certain week would come with the force of a 
new appeal. Money would be raised outside the ordinary 
methods (and in large amounts), which in my church I must 
confess are pretty nearly exhausted. We have already taken 
collections several times for this same object, and for other 
things many more times, within the past year. 

““T believe if you could have a ‘Drama Week,’ and get it to 
the people, the movement would sweep the country. Every- 
body would get their money’s worth and feel no poorer for it.” 
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NOTABLE STATEMENTS BY GERARD AND ROOSEVELT 


" GUARANTIES ARE BROKEN, promising safe conduct 
to ships of the Commission for Relief of Belgium, and 
an occasional one of those ships be sunk, it is well to 


- remember that insurance upon such a ship and its cargo protects 


the Commission from loss. Furthermore, the incident probably 
means that some subordinate commander blundered; and we 
must not conclude that all guaranties are futile, or not given 
in good faith. Since March 15 every ship of the Commission 
has been safeguarded from intentional attack while following the 
northern route; and as this is written more than twenty Relief 
ships are at sea on that route. If any one of them should be 
sunk by mine or submarine, all the more reason why Belgian 
relief ought to be speeded up and additional supplies sent 
forward. 

Under date of March 16, there went out from Washington 
to the press of the country a statement by James W. Gerard, 
formerly Ambassador to Germany, in which Mr. Gerard said: 


‘“‘T hope the people of this country appreciate the splendid 
work which is being done by the American Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Their devoted efforts have now continued 
for a period of over two years, and despite the complication of 
the present situation the full staff is remaining in Belgium to 
carry on its great humanitarian task upon which depend the 
lives of ten million innocent civilians. 

“It is a privilege for the American people to be able to sup- 
port this fine work. The only way that this can be done is 
through financial help. The need has never been greater; and 
I sincerely hope that our country will risé to the occasion and 
give generous support to the Commission.” 


' Writing to his ‘‘Fellow Members of the Rocky Mountain 
Club and the Men and Women of the West,’’ Theodore Roose- 
velt says: ‘‘It is the literal truth that rarely since the days of 
Herod has child-life been so menaced as podey & in Belgium.” 
And Colonel Roosevelt continues: 


“T shall not deal with the material side of this question, or 
tell how 1,250,000 children are compelled to go hungry and are 
threatened with disease and slow starvation. All this is being 
told in the West in speeches, in letters, in literature, in cartoons, 
and in personal pleas. Suffice it to say that Belgium to-day 
stands in mortal danger of losing both its bodily life and its soul. 

“But what of us? What of our soul if, like the Levite and the 
priest, we pass on our business with averted eyes? The nation 
that turns a deaf ear to the sufferings of ten million people, in- 
cluding a million and a quarter children, is committing moral 
suicide. Diseases born of want and hunger are spreading with 
dreadful rapidity among these 1,250,000 children of Belgium. 
Shall we look idly on while these children die?”’ 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS in several States—into many 

of which Tue Literary Dicest goes every week as a 

text for classes in Civics, History, and English—have 
nobly contributed, as our acknowledgments reveal. What 
private schools can do when they become interested is elo- 
quently attested by Miss Haskell’s School in Boston. Begin- 
ning with January 24, ‘‘Miss Haskell’s” has forwarded eight 
remittances aggregating $243.50. A noble example indeed! 

The Central High Schoo! of St. Joseph, Mo., 
school week to considering Belgium’s needs, held two auditorium 
meetings, and used the English and History classes as their 
special mediums. Four students, representing these classes, 
delivered addresses; special music was provided; a special 
speaker from outside addrest the closing auditorium assembly, 
and “following his address,” the principal writes, ‘‘a collec- 
tion was taken, from which a sum of $205.00 has been received.” 
It represented sacrifice, the principal says; ‘‘a good many 
students went without lunches.”’ 

School children can astonish themselves and their friends 
with their collecting results out of school—when they try. They 
did it out in Coffeyville, Kan., from which place Mrs. Roberta 
Patton sends draft for $350.51, and says: ‘‘This money was 
collected by the young girls of Coffeyville.” 

More towns are coming into line through their school children, 
for the care of children in designated towns of similar size in 
Belgium. Tazewell, Va., proposes to care for the 100 children 
of Dongelberg, which will require $1,200. Thomasville, Ga., will 
provide for the 165 children of Gelrode, requiring $1,980. 

The churches are moving out nobly. From Saltville, Va., a 
“We are launching a community campaign,” 
and sends $100.00 to prove it. ‘“‘Over $100 was pledged,” he 
says, ‘‘by a group of twenty women”’; and he recites the sacri- 
fices made by some of them, and by one six-year-old lad. 

Pasted to a copy of Tue Literary Digest’s first appeal on 
behalf of the Belgian Children comes the subscription list of 
the Engineering Corps of the Arizona Extension Railroad, 
carrying forty-two signatures and covering the handsome sum 
of $103.00, ‘‘as a humble expression” of their “heartfelt 
sympathy.” 


devoted one 


rector writes: 


Make all checks, money-orders, or other remittances payable 
to Belgian Children’s Fund, make them as large as possible, and 
address all letters to Eelgian Children’s Fund, care of THe 
Literary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHii.REN’S FUND—Received from March 14 to March 20 inclusive. 


$3,000.00—From the People of Portland, Me., and 
immediate vicinity. 

$823:51—Citizens and Schools of Montrose, Colo. 

$708. ‘os of Waco, Texas, through the efforts 
of Mrs. W. O. Wilkes. 

$690.14—Protestant Churches of Lewiston, Me. 

$552.00—Belgian Relief. of Ford City, Pa. B. G. Volger, 

$500.00—Edna E. Hughes. 

$400.00—Mrs. Gilbert Perkins. 
— oe by the Young Girls of Coffeyville, W. Va., Geo. W. Heintz. 

$336.00—C, K. Winett. 

$252.03—Baptist, ag Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches of Madison, N. 

$252.00—Citizens and ae of Clearfield, Pa. 


$250.00 Each—Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co., Mr. and terian Church. 
Mrs. L. V. Pulsifer, Mrs, A, C, Hencken, 
$205.00—Students and Teachers of Central High School, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
$165. ees of Washington, N. C., and Beaufort Worcester, Mass. 
County, N. 
$132.00—F aisles Leiter Otten and Friends. 
$130.00—St. Paul M. E. Church South, Goldsboro, N. C, Texas. 
$125.00—Anonymous. 
$120.00 Each—Grace D. Niggeman, A College Professor 
and Wife, St. James’ Church, Great Barrington, Mass. 
$115.00—First Baptist Sunday School, Mankato, Minn. 
$112.50—School Children of Clearfield, Pa. Borough Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Schools. Syracuse, N. Y., 
$112.00—Second Presbyterian Church, Danville, Ky. 


Saltville, Va., 


$82 
sellville, Ky 
byterian Church, U. & 


High. School. 


$60.00 Each—Marie FE. 
Westerleigh, S. IL, N. Y., 


$103.00—Engineering Corps, Arizona Extension Railroad. 


$100.00 Each—B. 8S. ag c ~ ~ - 
E. Milmine, Mrs. Boyd’s e Class o arrisburg, Pa., 
Seth Ely, P. K. Russell, Elizabeth H. Metcalf, Mr. and @8h, $1.00 each A. Demoy, Frank Ewing, 
Mrs. Chas. McNab, W. R. Clifton, Alfred W. Frick, 
Belgian Relief Fund, Idaho Technical Church, Jersey City, N. 
Institute, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. H. Darby, Theo. Ahrens, 
“Anonymous.” 


$52. 
-69—Company M., Kentucky National Guard, Rus- Rectory, Litchfield, Conn, 
$80.00 Each—Second Presbyterian Church of Wheeling, 


$79.00—Students and Faculty, 
. A., Waxahachie, Texas. 


$75.55—-Students and Teachers of the Missoula County 
$73.94—Union Church and Sundwy School, Wabasha, Gratwick, 


$71.25—Geo. L. Anderson. 
$62.83—Presbyterian Sabbath School of Canyon 


Pa. 
Bryant, Immanuel Church, > 
Howard W. Commons, Red Baam, Fe. 
Cross Committee of the Brooklyn Theosophical Lodge, 
Woman’s 
*‘Anonymous.”’ 


$56.55—People of Madras, 


$55.00 = ge gee Church ™ Tabor, a. 
~ Garfield range 317 of Oregon: 24.00 H. V. dix, 
C, L. Miller, Mrs. Charles $1500 [.ach Dr. Lv A’ Welle. A. 0. “Whitcomb, $5.00 


$54.25—-Ladies’ Society of the Second Presbyterian 
J. 


$53.25—Citizens of Twin Falls, Idaho. 
93—Community Christmas Tree Fund, St. Michael's 


$52.52—Church of The Brethren, N. Manchester, Ind. 

$52.00—-Chas. E. Mather, 

$51.10—Unionville and Muddy Creek Presbyterian 
Churches. 

$50.05—Second Baptist Church, Wilmington, Del. 


$50.00 Each—Mrs. C, M. Lamson, W. 8S. Garvey, H. F. 
Bradley, Mrs. Chas. J. Morse, R. Butterfield, Dr. J. D 


Trinity University, Pres- 


$75.00—A Friend in Darlington, Pa., United Presby- Kennedy, Collected by N. P. Peterson, Myrtle Point, 
v. 


Oregon, Mrs. Edward Harris, Geo. H. Avitt, R. 
“‘Anonymous,”’ 
$48.38—Public School Children and Citizens of Baker 


$72.00 Each—‘“‘J. K.,”” From Twelve Young Women of Oregon. 


$48.00 Each—Two Little American Children, First Bap- 

tist Sunday School of River Falls, Wis., Chas. H. Mer 

City, Titt, Dr, James H, Means, Marian J. Means, In Memory 
“" of Dr. A. B. and Mrs. Caroline A. Leonard, Carson 
Long Institute, First Presbyterian Church, Warren, Pa 


$61.00—Through Twelve Members of the War Relief 4fr< ra ¥ fle. _ 
Committee in. West Pittston, Mrs. W. G. Vermilye and Friends. 


$47.10—First United Presbyterian Church of New 


$46.25—The Congregational Church, Williston, N. D 

$43.20—Wellesley College. 

$43.00 Each—Park View Methodist Church, Portsmouth, 
I 


Club of Sumner School, 


Oregon. Va., Delphia Club of Iiwaco, Wash. 
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The High Mark on Leather 


Alexander of Beltdom 
His Mark, And Its Meaning 


ELTS differ widely in efficiency—as much 
as 50 per cent—while a difference of 5 
per cent, or even less. may mean a fortune 
in factory production. 

That is why Alexander has spent—and is now 
spending—great sums for laboratory research. 

To compare tannages and invent formulas, to 
minimize stretch and abolish pulley slippage, to 
attain balance and multiply mileage, and, in the 
end, to give top transmission at lowest net cost 
per horsepower. 

So:.comes this super-belt that has won the lead 
in the service of America’s many master mills, and 
stands alone today on this peak of efficiency. T's 
belt that binds down over the crown of a pulley 
and grips both rims with a live power pull. 

The famous Tight-Line Belt that abolishes 
pulley slippage—the wanton waste of power— 
the major cause of damage to belts. 

The belt of perfect balance by micrometer 
measurements; the belt of utmost mileage by 
metered tests. 

Depend on Alexander Gibht-Line—the Rim- 
Grip Leather Belt—for the mighty tendon to 
pull your main power load or the last slender 
sinew to whirl a clock-size wheel. 

_ Let him turn your wastes into winnings. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Leather Belting, Sole Leather and Leather Specialties. 
Branches: New York, Atlanta and Chicago. Alexander Distributors 
in All Principal Cities of the United States and throughout ‘the World. 
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$39.10—George Johns. 

$33.00 T+ ar eaaae Avenue Baptist Church, Hunting- 
ton, W. 

wana ~ RE P. E. Sunday School, Asheville, N. C, 

$37.18—Trinity Church, Asbury Park, N. J. 
$37.02—People of Ridgway, Pa. 

$36.00 Each—Pupils of Lincoln School, Central Avenue, 
East Orange, N. J., First Christian Church, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., Friends of the Children, Post Mills, Vt., Mrs, 
Nannie E. Miser, Cora A. Miser and Brother, Neighbors, 
Buffalo Springs, Colo., Mrs. A. D. Walker, The News 
Reporter, Gloucester, Va., Citizens of Gambier, Ohio, 

$35.00 Each—Prof. George Shaw and Friends, First 
Presbyterian Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 

$34.75—People of Columbus, N. Y. 

$33.50—First Harmony Church, Windsor, Mo. 

$32.53—Presbyterian Sunday School, Campbell, Neb. 

$31.43—Sabbath School of the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Everett, Wash. 

$30.80—Broadway Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 

$30.36—From Carrollton, Ga. 

$30.00 Each—Dr. D. R. Bryan and J. H. Egbert, 
Bethel Church, Kent, Pa. 

$28.60—Methodist Church, Newbern, Tenn. 

$28.30—The Widow's Mite, Newark, N. J. 

$28.00—First M. E. Church, Tama, Iowa. 

$27.24—First Baptist Church Sunday School, Terre 
Haute, Ind, 1 

$26.70—The Modern Class, Ardmore, Pa. 

$26.57—Children of East York Methodist Sunday 
Schools, Jeffs, Va. 

$26.50—Ira Jewell Williams. 

$26.00—‘‘From a Three-Year-Old,’’ Albuquerque, N. M. 

$25.74—First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Mich. 

$25.61—First Congregational Church, Williamsburg, 
Mass. 

$25.35—Collected through the Dalton ‘“‘Citizen,”’ Dal- 
ton, Ga. 

25.17—Sunday School, First. Presbyterian Church, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

$25.10—Crestview & Oakland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Co:umbus, Ohio, 

$25.00 Each—McClymonds and Belle V. Marshall, Fred 
B. Hill, Winthrop Ingersoll, F. A. Miles, Hortense and 
Marion Bissell, Eleanor 8S. Richmond, M. P. Hunter, 
G. B. White, E. L. Pierce, Mrs. S. 8S. Stein, Genevieve 
C. Hawes, Mrs. F. K. Bradshaw, Golsen-Doan Coal Co., 
Wm. G. Chubb, Marion Chappell, Baraca Class, Baptist 
Sunday School, Russellville, Ky., Wells Memorial House, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lakeside Stock Farm, Phillips Con- 
gregational Church, Watertown, Mass., Fortnightly Club 
of Marquette, Mich., John B. Wallace, King’s Daughters 
and Sons, Owoso, Mich., Elizabeth A. McCreery, Cahill 
Supply Co., Grosse Ile Chapter Red Cross, Grosse Ile, 
Mich., Jessie T. Gay, John W. Heck, Miss C. M. Kent, 
Employees of Martineau & Burke, Boston, Mass., Green- 
briar County, W. Va., R. H. Thomson, The American 
Friend, Richmond, Ind., Ed. J. Wheeler, I. 8. Richards, 
Rese Larson, C. Brandt, B. W. Freeman, Dr. C. T. 
Ostrander, 

$24.00 Each—Mrs. M. 0. Chance, R. P. Thomas, Ram- 
seur, N. C., Baptist Sunday School, White Church, — 
fax, Ind., ‘Mary Cc. Ames, J. M. Payne, “J. E. 
Elizabeth Carlisle, Barbara Pond, Ladies’ Guild, “ EB. 
Church, Minooka, Ill., M. M. Holmes, Marian C, Lyons, 
A. O. Weill, Collected by E. F. Badger, College Springs, 
Iowa, Castile Gala Club, Mrs. D. H. McKee, M. E. 
Sunday Scliool, Liberty, N. C., Mr, and Mrs. F. 8. Lewis, 
The Loyal Sens and True Blue Classes, M. E. Sunday 
School, Panama, N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Kay, Rev. 
J. LeMoyne Danner, Mrs. J. S. Randall, Marian Hunt- 
ington, R. L. Wheeler Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebr., 
J. T. Pittard, Eleanor 8S. Alston, Isabelle I. Tillotson, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Corwin, Jane and Robert Hampton, 

H. Cotton, J. T. Burcham and Family, Alice and 
Emma B. Mitchell, Bellefontaine Sunday School. St. 
Louis, Mo., Mrs. M. Klauber, Martha R. K. McGill, 
Annie L, Ward, J. M.. Muldon. 

$23.22—Congregational Church of Tolland, Conn. 

$23.00—College Hill Reformed Presbyterian Sabbath 
School, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

$22.00—W. L. Adams, 

$21.00 Each—Presbyterian Church, Port Byron, N. Y., 
First Baptist Church and Sunday School, Allentown, 
N. J. 

$20.00 Each—Geo. T. Kocher, Clinton H. and R, W. 
trown, Rev. C. V. Steininger, ©. M. Granger, Polly 
Manner, J. W. Crea, Three Friends, ‘““M. H. C.,” “E. J. 
N.,” and “D. W. H.,” Summit, N. J., Church of the 
Brethren, Ankent, Iowa, Qui Vive Club, Fonda, Iowa, 
Missionary Committee First Congregational Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

$19.00 Each—Bacons Castle (Va.) Baptist Church Sun- 
day School, Women’s Guild and “other members of St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, Tent. 

$18.48—St. Andrew’s Sunday Schoot,.Bacons Castle, Va. 
$18.25 Each—W.. C..T. U., Canadian, Tex., Third Eng- 
lish Class, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
$18.10—Daughters of Dorcas Society, Forest Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Zanesville, Ohio. 

$18.05—Ladies’ Missionary Society, Presbyterian Church, 
Christiansburgh, V 

$18.00 Each—Kinderhook United Evangelical Church, 
Columbia, Pa., Pleasant Plains Presbyterian Church, 
Staatsburg, N. Y., M. E. Church, Jacksonville, N. Y. 

$17.76—United Brethren Sunday School, Latrobe, Pa. 

$17.25—M. FE. Church and Citizens of Duncanville, 
Texas and Community. 

$17.00 Each—Smyrna Baptist Church, Vienna, Ga., 
Florence Adams. 

$16.84—M. FE. Church Sunday: School, Versailles, Tl. 

$15.35—First Presbyterian Church, Tyler, Texas, 

$16.24—The Gibson Sunday School, Holland, Mich. 

$16.00 Each—M. E. Sunday School, Selma, Towa, So 
Form, ‘Nichols School, Buffalo, N. Y., First M. 
Church, Adrian, Mo. 

$15.80—Swedish M. E. Church, Bishop Hill, ™. 

$15.25—Clinton Avenue Baptist Church, Trerton, N. J. 

$15.00 Each—The People of South Dennis Mass., i? 
loving memory of Cynthia Thacher, Hyla Flvrence fog 
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Church, A = Redwood shingles and rustic siding— 
. The SUper-permanent ppeyte. torts 
Church, 
il, Fred 
i extertor finish 
Hunter, 
enevieve 
1 Co., . . * . 
‘Bapusi Almost any wood will last fairly well if thoroughly proteéted by paint, 
‘= and if painted often enough. But why not start right and use California 
<n Redwood, the wood that is rot resistant ”aturally and does not have to 
sse_ tle, depend for its durability on paint or artificial preservatives of any sort? 
G en- . . . . . 
meriean California Redwood has rot resistance grown into it, a natural preser- 
CT vative that prevents the fungus growth that produces decay in other 
, Ram woods. It is super-permanent. 
M. E. € ae 
Lyons, - 
eS California Redwood 
M. E. 
. Lewis, 
Sunday 
iy, Rev. ‘ eo 6 . 
* Hunt- Resists rot, will not shrink, swell or warp 
illotson, e 
| Fifty years is not long life for Redwood shingle or shake roofs, Red- 
Mech, | wood’s wonderful living power when exposed to the weather or in contact 
x | with the ground, causes it to resist wet and dry rot and makes it the best 
Sabbath | wood for all exterior ‘uses from mud-sill to roof. 
oes Properly seasoned Redwood does not shrink, swell or warp, thus elimi- 
jentown, | nating disfiguring cracks, twists and leaks. 
ed For interior trim Redwood’s warm, natural color gives distiné indi- 
- viduality, and the great variety of grain effects offer unlimited: artistic 
Towa, et be 
‘church, possibilities. 
a Sun- Redwood is the lumber made from the oldest known living things in 
na the world —the “big trees” of California. Californians have used, it for 
cheg years — it is now offered to the nation, and is available to you-at reason- 
pe Me able prices. 
Cninintli, Write today for more information about Redwood’s wonderful qualities. 
Church, Please give us your architeét’s or builder’s name and address. 
Church, a 
. Y. mM 
ve, Pa. CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
canville, _ 
714 NEW CALL BUILDING + SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 
a, Ga., a 
Ask for the Child’s Story of the 
i 5H *‘ Big Trees’’ of California—there’s 
fich. a copy for every child in the nation. 
a, Fifth < 
M. E. = ee 
Mm. —— . ‘ Le: sa Oe EIR «may, 
1, NJ. SERIEFE Fy a ee 
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Children are Earth’s fairest flowers—pure and fragrant 
with the promise of maturity. 

Sensible mothers know that wholesome habits, so easily 
planted in the young child’s mind, will bear healthful 
fruit in later years. 

These soft and lustrous curls with the glint of gold in 
them— 

What will they look like when the “little women” of 
today have “little women” of their own? 

A serious question that, which Time alone can answer. 
But the future can be forecasted pretty accurately now, 
if children form the habit of shampooing regularly 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Pure pine tar, with the breath of its native forest; glyc- 
erine of the purest strain; sweet vegetable oils of tested 
efficacy—these are the ingredients of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Sample half-cake, with simple directions for forming the 
“Packer habit” of hair health, sent on receipt of ten cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


Packers 
‘Tar Soap 


Packer’s Liquid 
Tar Soap—cleanses 
the hair and scalp de- 
lightfully. Delicately 
perfumed. Liberal 
sample bottle toc. 







Write for our Manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages 
of practical informa- 
tion, free on request. 
















































and Pupils, H. J. Thorkelson, West Helena an) Bap- 
tist Church, Geo. Gossip, Small Citizens of Carroll Park, 
Long —— Bas Patrons of the Swan Library, M aibion: 
, Jones, Sharon Church, Rice, Va., Fred 

Raymond, | Miss Saradelle Emerson, Bloomfield (Ky.) 
Presbyterian Sunday School, E. R, Thomas,, Léague of 
American Sportsmen, Jermyn, Pa., Church of the Nativity, 
Huntsville, Ala., John D, Stewart, John P. Colliver, 
Girls’ Senior — School Class, Middleburg (Va.) 
M. E. Church, Mrs, S. Ricketts, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Rivenburg, Mrs. J. = R., Miss M.-P. Witherbee, 
“‘Anonymous.”’ 

$14.25—Working People of Hillside Ave., Nutley, N. J. 


$14.00 Each—Fredonia (N. Y.) Baptist Church, Church 
and Town People of Waterford, Pa., Class of Twelve- 
Year-Old-Girls, Union Sunday School, Berea, Ky., Ladies’ 
Aid Society, First Presbyterian Church, Hebron, Neb., 
School Children of Auburn, R. IL, ‘“‘Anonymous.’’ 
$13.75—-Mountain View and Lebanon Church, Chil- 
howie, Va. 

$13.66—First Christian Church, Johnson City, Tenn. 
$13.52—Pupils and Teachers of Randolph (N. Y.) High 
School. 

$13.50 Each—Holton Chapel, Covena, Ga., Noxapater 
(Miss.) M. E. Church South, Norris M. E. Church South, 
Medford, Mo., The Faculty of Bishop’s School, La Jolla, 
sal. 


$13. = Pgs _ Mission, Stanton, Iowa. 
$13.00 Each—‘‘N. H. N.. Jr.,’”’ Employees of the Brinn 
& Jensen Co., J. * Dalby, Miss Mary D. Tallant. 


$12.62—-Parties Interested. 


$12.50 Each—C. B. Thompson, Tupper Lake (N. Y.) 
Presbyterian Church, Fred I. Babcock, Cherokee Tribe 
No. 21 I, O. R. M., Nashville, Tenn., Marjorie Berteling, 
Woman’s Guild of Grace Church, Silver Spring, Md., 
Parish, Thimble Club of Omaha, Neb., “A Friend,” 
Harvard, Mass., Bethany Church of the Brethren, Chi- 
cago, Ill., The Propylaeum Club, South Bend, Wash., 
In Memory of Mrs. Henry C. Speakman. 

$12.28—Bethlehem Baptist Church, Luray, Me. 

$12.25—Miss Doris F. Olds. 

$12.20—South Fork Baptist Church, Glasgow, Ky. 

$12.15—Joplin, Mo., Post Office Employees. 

$12.10 Each—G. A. Y. Club, Fort Smith, Ark., Haw- 
thorne Lane Baraca Class, Charlotte, N. C., Moscow 
Baptist Church, Mutual, Okla. 

$12.05 Each—Teachers of the Sutro School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mite Box, Presque Isle, Me. 

$12.00 Each—Robert Baxter, A. G. Pleasant, Miss 
Laura A. Hatch, H. R. Crouch, D. W. Boxley, Mrs. 
Mary L. Baxter, John W. Fulton, P. G. W. Bahler, Rev. 
J. F. Moore, R. H. Nichols, Louise 8. Stevenson, R. C. 
Boxley, Mrs. Wm. A. Moody, The College Club, Olean, 
N. ¥., L. C. Boxley, Wm. S. Gregory, T. R. Nivin, 
Class 5, Haddonfield M. E. Sunday School, 0. H. Beim- 
fohr; Dr. F. M. Campbell, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Kieffer and Friend, The Sunshine Club, Kirkwood, Mo., 
Mrs. S. O. Blair, Rev. N. T. Merwin, Xavier Rains, 
Edith D. Egleson, Master George W. D. Simonds, R. L. 
Stewart and Friends, Gertrude Garris, Lieut. Commander 
and Mrs. John Downes, Jr., and Master Jack Downes, 
D. L. Starks, F. A. Reynolds, M. E. Sunday School, 
Bellerue, Mich., Women’s Mission Circle, First Presby- 
terian Church, Antrim, N. H., Thos. Sloan, Mrs. E. V. 
Vedder, Quest Club, St. Louis, Mo., B. Pollard Cardozo, 
Elizabeth S. Engs, Epworth League, M. E. Church, Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., Henrietta F. Magoffen, Brandon 
Clarke, Junior Helpers, First Presbyterian Sunday School, 
Chicago Heights, lll., Mrz D. S. Drake, Sabbath School, 
First Presbyterian Church, Antrim, N. H., Wm, Emrich, 
J. M.- Payne, Jr., Mrs. W. R. Faddis, Willard Garris, 
E. O. Thomas, W. H. McClung, Mrs. A. M. . Kuhn, 
Reformed Church, Falling Waters, W. Va., George S. 
Hooker, Frank L. Leonard, Geo. Draucker, Men’s Bible 
Class, First Presbyterian Church, Antrim, N. H., Eu- 
gene Danforth, Elda A. Adams, B. M. White, College 
Hill Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gaines Cooksey, Mrs. J. J. Miller, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Fera, John J. Daub, C. Morra, H. D. Lafferty, Miss 
Jean Todd Coffman, First M. E. Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., F. M. Gearhart and Friends, D. F. Mershon, 
Master Huntington O. Allen, Walter C, Ficklin, Peggy 
Phillips, F. L. Carson, People of Petersburg, Va., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Scholefield, Robert L. Manning, H. L. 
Selig, Mathilda A. Fries, A. C. Chase, Acona Church, 
Lexington, Miss., Miss Jane Tarleton, Miss Myriam EF. 
Lutz, Neil Scott, E. J. Merkle, Ruth Circle, M. E. 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Hodgenville, Ky., Christian 
Church, Corinth Presbyterian Church, Miss Hilda Har- 
relson, Mrs.. Anton Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Walker, A. P. Campbell, Mrs. Judith C. Barry, Ella G. 
Goodall, E. Anders & Co., Mary B. Lafferty, Mrs. Hugh 
B. Logan, W. R. Wiant, C. R. Murphy, Miss A. B. 
Lovejoy, Grace M. Spurbeck, Mile. Marchand, ‘Friends 
In His Name,’’ Mrs. H. W. Paine, Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Wilson, “Miss Nancy M. Pond, Frank S. Lyon, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. D. Dodge, W. S. Wood, A. L. Hoecker, A. 8 
McSwigan, F. K. Richtmyer, Esther Semans, Rev. and 
Mrs. R. Buell Love, Minneta Hazelton, M. Bird, J. R. 
Shepard, G. P. Smith, First M. E. Church, Boaz, Ala., 
Alfred C. Fuller, First Presbyterian Sunday School, Arm- 
strong, Iowa., Mrs. Harold Lyon, Rev. W. H. Beal and 
Family and Liberty Class, M. E. Church South, Leivasy, 
W. Va., Dan S. Terrell, W. H. Esell, The Loyal Stars, 
Tellico, Tenn., ‘“‘A Friend, Oakland, Calif., Henry T. 
Meigs, Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Archer, Women’s Exchange, 
First M. P. Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Geo. A. Toolson, 
St. Paul’s Church, Nantucket, Mass., Miss Ona Par- 
menter, Miss Haskell’s School, Boston, Mass., Rev. J. 
F. Nugent, M, E. Sunday School, Still Pond, Md., Ethel 
M. Gray, Will C. Wood, Clover Lend-A-Hand Club, 
Arlington, Mass., In Memory of Joseph Edmonds, F. W. 
Freeman, Mrs. Wm. L. Brown, A. Russell Stevenson, 
Francis W. Pennell, For the Belgian Kiddies, Adaline 
Keeler, Alma Blount, Ph.D., M. J. Christoffersen, Mrs. 
Laura F. Stolker, Mrs. Henry L. Murray, A. L. Kelly, 
French Section, Woman’s Club, Titusville, Pa., Mrs. 
Alice D. Hastings, Lioyd and Ruth Potter, Susan R. 
Cressman, Rey. Richard Pacey, Mrs. E. B. Davis, E. 
G. Meir and J. F. Potts, Clara R. Grant, L. J. Pierce, 
Forstein Gunheim, Mrs. John H. Gunster, Mrs. J. B. 
Preston and Dorcas Hedden, Grace V. McClure, Miss 
Anna Batien, John Homans, In Memory of Our Dead 
Children, Mrs. N. R. Ten Voorde, Capt. and Mrs. B. 
Puryear, Jr., Billyboy, Tingley, Iowa, Rev. O. W. Butter- 
field, Grant Himes, Harriet C. B. DeBois, Mr. and Mrs. 
David J. Davies, Christ Church Sunday School, Suffern, 
N. Y., J. W. Embree, Fifth Grade Children, Greenwood 
School, La Grande, Oregon, E. H. Clark and Family, 
Ralph Harrison, The Philomathic Club, Duncan, Okla., 
Citizens of Blackfoot, Idaho, E. H. Millen, Mrs. Jennie 
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L. Hughes and Family, Georgiana F. Walton, W. C. T. 
U., Carmichaels, Pa., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bonsal and 
Friends, ‘Everett L. Upham, Geo. Glass, W. A. Smith, 
Sunbeam Circle, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. C, A. Hearne, 
Helen and Gordon Tweedy, Mrs. C. L. Sherwood, Elvina 
B. Tomlinson, I. G. McLean, From a Few People of the 
Stage, First Presbyterian Church, Indianola, Iowa, Rev. 
N. F. Bumfaar, John R. Stewart, M. M. Bishop, N. E. 
Guyot, A. E. Schafer, Four Teachers of Holtville, Calif., 
High School, Arthur Henderson, Elizabeth I. Howe, Sarah 
R. Hassell, John Briggs, Work-A-Bit Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., D. H. Cushwa, Mrs. John Faubel, Miss Grace Fau- 
bel: and Mrs. Edw. Ginley, L. L. McShane, Wm. D. 
Clark, D. W. Evans, Richard K. Paynter, Jr., A. Friend 
of the Belgians, Annapolis, Md., Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Rosseel, Rev. W. H. Geistweit, F. L. Darrow, Harry 
Burn, A Presbyterian Sunday School Class, Sandusky, 
Ohio, J. C. Mulligan, Chertsey H. DeJarnette, George 
M. Baily, W. B. Bull, Mary, Helen and Edward Cham- 
berlin, “Martha, Noyes, H. R. Simms, Rev. G. Raduchel, 
Philadelphia Branch, J. L. Mott Iron Works, Eugene 
A. Rowe, D.D.S., Vine Street Ladies’ Club, Eau Claire, 
Wise., Mr. and Mrs, Harold Marshall, Mary M. Tower, 
The United Lutheran Sunday School, Stephen, Minn., 
Miss Nellie Blackburn, Judge C. W. Butis, Albert Wolf, 
Pearl Davidson and Friends, Luther Williams, Dr. M. 
Jensen, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Mann, Miss Leslie E. 
Griggs, Mr. and Mrs, Frank E. Murray, P. J. Fish, 
Frank Schuster, Miss Sarah E. Nock, Dr. B. L. Miller, 
Mrs. Katherine K. Daniels, E. L. Patch, Benj. F. 
Bardo, Miss Harriett N. Marsters, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sutton, A, T. White, Ellen C. Roberts, Wm. W. Parker, 
Harold B. Wells, Mary A. Harrison, Mrs, O. Kyle, Mary 
and Elizabeth Hamilton, F. K. Morgan, Genevieve Zig- 
ler, L. J. Clinton, Mrs. Charles Clinton, Mrs. C. IL 
Clinton, Charles Suggett, Lydia M. Taylor and Friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Laney, Richard Gerrity, Hannah 
Akerlind, “A. M. M.,” Elizabeth and Eugene Sanger, 
Nellie O’Brien, Margaret O’Brien, Helen Mitchell, Oscar 
Melander, ‘Friends of Framingham, Mass.,”’ Lincoln 
(Mass.) Congregational Sunday School, Ladies’ Society 
Presbyterian Church, Wesson, Miss., Children of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Sunday School, Natick, Mass., Tecla 
Osenius and Selma Swenson, First Baptist Church, 
Stoneham, Mass., Immanuel Church Bible School, West- 
erleigh, S. I, N. Y., Citrus Union High School, Azusa, 
Calif., First Brethren Sunday School, Waynesboro, Pa., 
M. E. Church South, Raymondville, Texas., Numerous 
“‘Anonymous’’ Items. 


Contributions of less than $12.00 each—$1,556.56. 
Reported this week—$24,479.26. 

Previously reported—$353,521.18. 
Total—$378,000.44. 





A Heavenly Donnybrook Fair.—This 
Irishman on Sunday heard a clergyman 
preach on ‘the judgment-day. The priest 
' told of the hour when the trumpet shall 
blow and all peoples of all climes and all 
ages shall be gathered before the Seat of 
God.to be judged according to their deeds 
done in the flesh. After the sermon he 
sought out the pastor and he said, “Father, 
I want to ask you a few questions touching 
on what you preached about to-day. Do 
you really think that on the judgment-day 
everybody will be there?” 

The priest said: ‘“‘ That is my under- 
standing.” 

“Will Cain and Abel be there?” 

“* Undoubtedly.” 

““And David and Goliath—will they 
both be there?” 

“That is my information and belief.” 

** And Brian Boru and Oliver Cromwell 
will be there?” 

“* Assuredly they will be present.” 

** And the A. O. H.’s and A. P. A.’s?” 

‘IT am quite positive they will all be 
there together.” 

** Father,” said the parishioner, “ there'll 
be little judgin’ done the first day !”— 
From a speech by Irvin S. Cobb at the 
American Irish Historical Society’s dinner 
in New York. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We e that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho ye + exhibit print matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LireRARY DiGeEst mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 





Know Your 
Truck Tire Costs 


Some business men know where every pencil 
goes, and save the stubs, but still operate fleets 
of motor trucks not equipped with odometers. 


Mileage, therefore, is not measured and they 
have no accurate basis for figuring cartage costs. 





.- The trifling expense of the recording device is 
” saved and all exact knowledge of truck operation 
is lost. 


We urge executives in all lines of business to 
remedy this condition, to install accurate cost 
systems in their trucking service, based on the 
sound truth of odometer records. 


We urge this in self-protection, knowing that 
where such records are kept the superior econ- 
omy and service of Goodyear S-V Pressed-On 
Truck Tires must be proved. 


Men who keep such records send us astound- 
ing accounts of S-V performance—mileages ex- 
ceeding 40,000 in strenuous city bus service, and 
more than 20,000 on rough country routes. 


Having no direct interest in the sale of odom- 
eters we urge you to buy one of these inexpen- 
sive, truth-telling instruments for each truck you 
have in service. 


Because this will be your first step toward stand- 
ardizing on S-V as your truck tire equipment. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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The AEOLIAN —~VOCALION 
“ND then, at lest, my quest led meto the new but meagrely portrayed. Delicate tonal-tints that marked 
A phonograph—and ail others faded from my the subtle difference of instrument and instrument. 


mind. “Finally I was shown the great, new feature of the 

“Tt was a very beautiful instrument to look at—this  Vocalion—the Graduola—whereby I, myself, could 
new phonograph. Character and distinction showed in influence the music—could make the rare powers of 
every line; in its rare depth of finish was suggested the world’s great musicians express the emotions of 







a 
Tre rrr ere trite t rey 


i 

: s the richness of old mahogany my own heart. 

i “A record was put in, and I heard sounds I neve- “That was enough! I had no need to look further $ 

H dreamed the phorsapenie could produce. Sweet, ful! — for T had found the one phonograph which gave - 
richness of tone, vibrant with the very quality of lif2. me, at iast, the means to voice the latent music ‘ 












Deep voices of the orchestra other phonographs had instinct of my soul.” 


Conwentional Models, $35 to $75, without the Graduola—$/00 to $350, with the Graduola. Ari Models, $375 to 
$2000, with Graduola, electric motor and lights. Moderaie monthly paymenis. Handsome catalog, free upon request 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


od defer yy to some hundreds of requests from 
subsi in many parts of the country, we have 

decided to ‘on as ys =H vais od agents for any books 
reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. Orders for 

such books will hereafter be ee. filled on 
receipt of the purchase price, with postage 
added, when required. ders should be addrest 
to Funk & Wegnens Company, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New k City. 














CARDINAL GIBBONS’S RETROSPECT 


Gibbons, James, Cardinal. A Retrospect of 
Fifty Years. -Two vols.. Pp. 335 and 287. Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company. Price, cloth $2. 
Postage, 20 cents. 


We have here a collection with current 


comment of the prelate’s writings, in- - 


cluding the inner history of the Vatican 
Council, the threatened condemnation of 
the Knights of Labor by Rome and its 
prevention by Cardinal Gibbons, the work 
of the Catholic Church in the making of the 
Republic, ete. It is an extraordinary cycle 
of secular and religious history which is 
included. Cardinal Gibbons’s ‘‘ Retrospect 
of Fifty Years” may be regarded as the 
intellectual autobiography of the most 
distinguished of American Catholic church- 
men. At eighty-three its author is an im- 
posing figure. Revered and loved beyond 
the boundaries of his own communion, he 
stands out as an exponent of much that is 
best in the national ideal. The range of 
his activities, covering a period of develop- 
ment which has been described as unique 
in modern history, is probably unparalleled 
among living churchmen. There is peculiar 
pathos, as well as interest, in these words 
from the preface of his book: ‘I am 
speaking for a generation which, with the 
exception of myself, has passed away. I 
am the last living Father of the Vatican 
Council. Now, alone upon this earth I can 
report what happened within those sacred 
walls—not by hearsay, nor from books, 
but from what I actually saw and heard.” 
Referring to his long experience as church- 
man and as citizen, he says further: 


“T have lived a long time, and I have 
lived through a very critical time. Not 
only have I held office many years, but I 


“ have held office during a time of transition, 


when the old order was changed. There 
are few Americans living now who can 
remember the things which I can. I 
followed Mr. Lincoln’s dead body in 
procession when it was brought to this 
city (Baltimore); I have seen every Presi- 
dent since his death, and I have known 
most of them personally; I was a grown 
man and a priest during the Civil War 
when it seemed as if our country were 
to be permanently divided. Very few 
people now living have seen the country 
in such distress as I have seen it. But I 
have lived, thank God, to see it in wonder- 
ful prosperity and to behold it grown into 
one of the great Powers of the earth. 
Younger men may tremble for the future 
of this country, but I can have nothing 
but hope when I think what we have 
already passed through, for I can see no 
troubles in the future which could equal, 
much less surpass, those which have af- 
flicted us in bygone days. If only the 
American people will hold fast to that 
instrument which has been bequeathed to 
them as the palladium of their liberties 
—the Constitution of the United States— 
and fear and distrust the man who would 
touch that ark with profane hands, the per- 
manence of our institutions is assured.” 


This young ecclesiastic from the West- 
ern world at the Vatican Council saw the 
Chureh as in a living picture, and that 
picture never left: his memory. At the 
Council were represented by its hierarchy 
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Die, Thou Villain! = -z2 


E had thought of being a great Indian Chief, or a soldier 
—but the biggest idea of all had come to him. He 


would be a Pirate! ; 

Now his future lay plain before him. His name would fill 
the world and make people shudder. And, at the zenith of 
his fame, he would suddenly appear at the old village and 
stalk into church, brown and weatherbeaten, in his black 
velvet doublet and trunks, his great jack-boots, his crimson 
sash, his belt bristling with horse-pistols, his crime-rusted cutlass at his 
side, his slouch hat with waving plumes, his black flag unfurled, with 
the skull and crossbones on it! His career was determined. 

That was one of Tom Sawyer’s dreams that he turned into play. 

Remember the days when you dreamt of being a Pirate—when you 
thought you would be a black avenger of the Spanish Main? 

Get back the glamor of that splendid joyousness of youth. Read once 
more of Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, that 
precious little rascal; of all the small folks and the grown folks that 
make Mark Twain so dear to the hearts of men and women and boys 
and girls in every civilized country on the face of the globe. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 volumes— Novels— Stories — Humor— Essays— Travels — History 


OUNTIFUL giver of joy and There seems to be no end to the 
humor, he was yet much more, _ things that Mark Twain could do 
for, while he laughed with the well. When hewrote history, it was 
world, his lonely spirit struggled a new kind of history, unlike any 
with the sadness of human life,and other except in its accuracy. When 
sought to find the key. Beneath he wrote books of travel, it was an 
the laughter is a big human soul, event, and the world sat up and no- 
a big philosopher. ticed. He did many things—stories, 
Out of the generous west came _ novels, travel, history, essays, hu- 
Mark Twain, giving widely and mor—but behind each was the force 
freely to the world such laughter as. of the great, earnest, powerful per- 
memnhad never seen. It waslaugh- sonality, that dominated his time, 
ter whole-souled and clean, and yet so that even then he was known all 
the laughter of thoughtful men. over the face of the globe. Simple, 
At first it seemsalong way from unassuming, democratic, he was 
the simple; human fun of Huckle- welcomed by Kings, he was loved 
berry Finn to the spiritual power of — by plain peop'e. 
Joan of Arc, but look closer and He wasa galla::t fighter for freedom, for 
you will find beneath them both humanity. The simplic:ty, the kirdly hu- 
the same ideal, the same humanity, mor, the generosity, the spirituality half 
the same spirituality, that has been revealed, that we like to think is America 
h aie ga ok Oa nag Sg oa —all these were in Mark Twain. If foreign 
such a gio’ . ‘ : nationslovehim, we inthiscountry give him 
who accuse this nation of being first place in our hearts. The heme with- 
wrapped up in material things. out Mark Twain is not an American home. 
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The Centennial Half Price oy fam 
Sale Must Close Boris 
Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. He wanted _us to me MAR 
make good-looking, substantial bpoks, that every man’ could afford to own. So we TWAIN'S 


WORKS. I 
may keep this set 
for ten days for 


made this set, and there has been a tremendous sale on it. 
But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, the price of ink, the 


price of cloth, would all go up as they have in the last two years. It is im- examination and re- 

possible to continue the low price. It should have closed before this. turn it to you, at your 
Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Harper it’ It T ee t typed eg 

& Brothers nga decided to continue this half price sale while the will remit $1.00 at once and 

present supply lasts. $2.00 a month for twelve 
Get your set now while the price is low. As an American you — wat, ENG SET 

must have Mark Twain. Send the coupon today before the present 

edition is all gone. Name 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York—1817-1917 A/gesress. i 

10% added on Canadian price because of duty 























EXPERIENCE 


Certain principles and materials 
in building construction are ac- 
cepted as standards. For ages 
they have withstood every test 
that time and use could give. 
That greatest of all teachers, Ex- 
perience, has stamped themO.K. 


The dove-tailed lock-joint, the 
Asphalt Mastic water-proofing, 
the creosoted preservative, the 
fibre-board insulation — all 
O.K’d by Experience, are the 
principles and materials that com- 
bine to form Bishopric Stucco 


Board. 











on 
** free on request. Book 


: ‘ of 
Stucco can’t crack on Bishopric Board _ telis all about Bishopric Board, 


gives ti A 
Mix stucco as directed, apply properly, and it will lengthen _ homes and other buildings con- 
the life of your building. om ee i 
The dove-tail lock clinches the stucco. The c ted lath hitects and users. : 
imbedded in asphalt mastic on heavy fibre-board is fire- 
resisting; water, weather and vermin proof, and a non- 
conductor of heat, cold and sound. 
Bishopric Board is the most rigid background for stucco 
made. It can’t break from its fastenings, sag, and cause the 
stucco to crack and flake off. 
Don’t experiment—use Bishopric Stucco Board thatExperience, 
based on the wisdom of ages, unqualifiedly recommends. 





Sample of Bishopric Board 
with book “Built Wisdom 



















The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 
909 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


















Takes Ihe se 
Terror Out Of Tires 


Inflates a 34x 4 tire to 80 pounds in 4 
minutes. And costs but $8 complete. 


Does in a jiffy all the “back-breaking” work of keeping your 
tires pumped up. Due to patented packing-ring, the CRANE 
is 97% efficient—instead of the usual 57%. 


Has but half the size, weight and parts of arg a pumps. And 
aera can’t “pump oil.” Easily attached. No holes to drill. 
pecial fittings furnished for nearly every make and model of car. 


See the CRANE at Your Dealers. Or write for catalog 


BAY STATE PUMP COMPANY 


100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















“every continent, every island of impor- 
tance, every nation on the face of the globe, 
except Russia.”” There were assembled the 
venerable patriarchs and bishops of_ the 
East who still hold allegiance to the See of 
Rome, prelates who had nothing in com- 
mon with their Western colleagues ‘‘except 
their faith,’’ their peculiar rites and ceremo- 
nies, their liturgical and popular language, 
their costume and their ‘“‘long - flowing 
beards recalling to mind the patriarchs of 
the Sacred Scriptures, literal successors of 
Moses and Aaron’’: 


‘“‘These Orientals came from the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, the cradle of 
the human family; from the banks of the 
Jordan, the cradle of Christianity; from 
the banks of the Nile, the home of the 
oldest historic civilization. They came 
from Chaldea, from the lands of the Medes, 
the Persians, and the Abyssinians; from 
Mosul, built near the site of ancient 
Nineveh, and from Bagdad, founded not 
far from the ruins of Babylon. They as- 
sembled from Damascus and from Mount 
Libanus, and from the Holy Land, sancti- 
fied by the footprints of our Blessed 
Redeemer. What a spectacle they pre- 
sented; what reverence they excited! Un- 
changeable as the hills and valleys of their 
native soil, they wore the same turban and 
the same pale and thoughtful countenance 
that their fathers wore in the time of John 
the Baptist; they exhibited the same 
simplicity of manners that Abraham did 
nearly four thousand years ago when he 
fed his flocks in the valley of Mamre and 
gave hospitality to angels.” 


To the history of the Vatican Council 
the Cardinal has allotted more than one- 
half of his first volume. His descriptions of 
the external splendor of papal Rome when 
Pius IX. was Pope-King are tinged with 
something of the fire and enthusiasm which 
personal contact with the Eternal City 
never fails to awaken in ardent natures. 

What is of more immediate import to 
Americans, possessing, as it does, con- 
temporaneous and vital interest, is the 
Cardinal’s chapter on the Catholic Church 
and the Knights of Labor. It is in this 
paper, which is perhaps the most significant 
of the prelate’s public utterances, that the 
fundamental democratic principles and 
tendencies of Cardinal Gibbons stand out 
strongest. In an explanatory note to the 
celebrated memorial presented to Pope 
Leo XITI., in February, 1887, urging on the 
Vatican the claims of the Knights of Labor, 
then threatened with papal condemnation, 
Cardinal Gibbons gives the world for the 
first time his intimate views and opinions 
upon a question still of imminent concern. 
Glancing at the historic conditions of the 
question, he asserts that ‘“‘ever since the 
Reformation the democratic and coopera- 
tive institutions of medieval Europe have 
been upon their death-bed. Taking En- 
gland, a natural example, he points out 
that in the year 1500 most Englishmen, for 
instance, owned their own homes; by the 
year 1900 less than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation possest all the land of the country. 
Trade and business in the Middle Ages 
were conducted on the principle of mutual 
aid and assistance, and unlimited com- 
petition was never thought of; but, with 
the breaking down of the corporate feeling 
of united Christendom, methods of business 
were introduced which would have seemed 
deeply immoral one hundred years before. 
The discovery of the New World, ‘‘with its 
abounding riches and consequent opportu- 
nities for exploitation,’ is declared by the 
Cardinal to be another factor which greatly 
increased the evil. But what brought all 
these evils to a head was the invention of 
machinery, which was brought to something 
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like perfection in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The prelate remarks that 
those who live in the present day can not 
conceive of the state of society as it was 
some generations ago. 

The Cardinal goes on to recite some of 
the details of the historic incident. The 
affair was coincident with his elevation to 
the cardinalate. Accordingly, when he 
sailed for Europe (in 1887) to receive from 
the hands of Leo XIII. the cardinal’s hat, 
he signalized the event by presenting his 
famous plea for the Knights of Labor to 
the “Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. 
Cardiy.i Gibbons concludes his narration 
of the incident with these words: ‘I can 
not say that the task which I had imposed 
upon myself was an easy one, but I am 
thankful to say that it proved not an 
impossible one, and that the Knights of 
Labor in the United States were not 
condemned.” 


THREE BOOKS ON EAST INDIAN 
SUBJECTS 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda (D.Sec.). Buddha and 
the Gospel of uddhism. With Illustrations in 
color by A. N. Tagore and Nanda Lal Bose. Large 


80, pp. viii-370. ew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
¢8-75 net. Postage, 18 cents. 


Whitehead, Henry (D.D.). The Village Gods of 
India. Small 8vo, pp. 172 New York: Oxford 
University Press. 85 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 


Macdonell, Arthur Anthony. A Vedic Gram- 
mar for Students. 8vo, pp. xii-50 New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.40. Postage, 16 cents. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy is Indian born, but 
trained in Western science, and has read 
deeply in the mysticism and learning of 
the West—Tauler, Ruysbroeck, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Rhys Davids, and Olden- 
berg. He thus has a broad basis for ex- 
position of his subject, and a knowledge of 
the way to mediate between East and West. 

He first (Part I) sketches in two pages 
what is actually (‘‘scientifically’’) known 
of the Buddha. Then follow eighty pages 
on “‘The Legendary Buddha,” which give 
the orthodox belief of the course of a won- 
derful life. Part II expounds ‘‘The Gos- 
pel of Early Buddhism,” setting forth the 
doctrines of Dharma, Samsara, and Karma, 
Buddhist Heavens, Nirvana, Ethics, and 
teachings on various subjects. The tale 
here differs little from others available, ex- 
cept in its unusually attractive form. 
Part III, ‘‘Contemporary Systems” (Ve- 
danta, Samkhya, Yoga, Buddhism, and 
Brahmanism) is brief, and remarkable for 
one important conclusion, seldom stated. 
This is that Buddha's criticism of Brah- 
manism did not reach fundamentals; he 
assailed only the popular aspect, while at 
the root Brahmanism and Buddhism were 
philosophically much the same. Here is an 
important fact not generally apprehended. 
Part IV, “The Mahayana,” is an attrac- 
tive setting forth of the differences between 
the two schools of Buddhism (Hinayana 
and Mahayana), which we may broadly 
call Ceylonese and Tibetan, and he sympa- 


thetically expounds the latter. Part V dis- ° 


cusses briefly, with many illustrations, the 
literature and art of the religion, and is fol- 
lowed by bibliography, glossary, and index. 
We have many expositions of Buddhism, 
but few possess either the charm or the 
foreefulness of this. The volume is sump- 
tuous in form, beautifully printed, appro- 
priately illustrated in color and in black 
and white, and fitly suggests in its tout 
ensemble the essential orientalism of its 
subject. 

The little volume by Dr. Whitehead, 
Bishop of Madras, is one of a projected se- 
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An eight mile section of concrete on the Saltillo-Verona Road in Lee County, Miss. Built 
in 1915 by the ss ag City Construction Co. of Nashville, Tenn. 
L. G. Smith was the Engineer. 


Permanent Roads an 
Essential of Preparedness 


A million men, perfectly trained and fully equipped, are of 
little use in defending a country as extensive as ours, unless 
they can be rushed to any point of invasion and -be kept 
steadily supplied with the enormous quantities of food and 
munitions which modern warfare demands. The railroads are 
unable today to handle the peace traffic; what could they do 
with war traffic added? Railroad facilities should be supplemented 
by hard roads for the short haul traffic. 


The Safety of the Nation 


might depend, as did the safety of Verdun, upon unlimited 
motor truck service. A few thousand trucks can_ transport 
an army corps with all munitions and equipment. But motor 
traffic is limited by the extent of good roads available. Heavy 
loads and high speed require 


Hard, Durable, Unyielding, Mudless, 
Dustless Roads 


It takes the durability of concrete to stand up under the pounding, thrusting 
and shearing strains of heavy motor and truck traffic—and a connected system 
of such roads is required to be of any real service. Scattered stretches of 
good road surface will not do. A whole fleet of trucks might be blocked by 
a few feet of mud. 
Every citizen can serve his country to advantage right now by doing his best 
to influence the systematic building of permanent highways in his own county 
or state; and by advocating and voting for good roads bond issues, which is 
the adequate and equitable way to quickly raise the money needed. 
No main highways should be built of any less durable material‘ than 
concrete. For many years concrete has been the standard material 
for important dams, locks, bridges and other works where durability 
and strength are the chief consideration. 
The service of this Association is at your disposal. It has facts and 
figures of value to present to communities contemplating road im- 
provement. Write for Bulletin No. 136 and then urge your own 
road authorities to act. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


AAA 





Offices at 
ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
Hurt Building Merchants Bank Bldg. Farmers Bank Building 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SALT LAKE CITY : 
111 West Washington St. Commerce Building Kearns Building = 
MILWAUKEE 
DALLAS First Nat'l Bank Bldg SAN FRANCISCO 
Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK E Rialto Building 
DENVER O01 Park a SEATTLE 
Ideal Cement Building PARKERS RG Northern Bank & Trust Bldg, 


Union seu Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE | 
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Lakea Lo ok at 
Your/Natch.- 


—compare it with your present stand- 
ards of living. 

You dress better—drive better— 
live better than a dozen years ago. 
You can-afford to. 

You can’t afford not to. This very 
day you are being judged by your 
clothes, your car, your watch. 








ELGIN NATIONAL 
WarTcu COMPANY 
ELGIn, U.S.A. 


No man would wear his grand- 
father’s hat. 

Why wear a grandfather’s watch? 
This is 717—not ’71. 

By all means buy a watch this 
year. Buy a better watch—a modern 
watch that measures up-to your busi- 
ness and social standing. 

Your jeweler has an Elgin Watch 
for every man, every woman—at a 
price to fit any purse. 


Own an dlgin 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








HELP YOUR CHILD TO 
WIN A MEDAL 
In The N. E. A. Thrift Contest 


Every child in school is to be entered in a 
great national contest for essays on the subject 
of Thrift. The National Education Association 
has ordered 2500 medals which are to be dis- 
tributed to the winners. 


YOUR BOY OR GIRL IS INCLUDED 


See that he or she is provided with the best collec- 
tion of material on the subject. This is 


By T. D. McGREGOR 
a big new book of over 350 pages. 

You and every other member of the family will 
enjoy and profit by this attractive volume. The 
young folks will be inspired with its true stories of 
the magical rise of men and women who were thrifty. 
TEACHERS : e This is the best text-book on the 

subject of Thrift that has been 
published. A copy should be in every teacher's 
hands. Get your copy today. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














| sugges- 


There is nothin; 
Keep the 


tions in this boo! 
Car,’’ that will start you right on 
jad private garage jae f you 
n a car or intend to » you 
Should send for the A's Might « away. 
WHITAKER: GLESSNER COMPANY 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, Ohi 
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Turn down your 
electric lights with the 
DIM-A-LITE and avoid the 
odor, dirt and danger of oil 
“‘night-lamps.’”” 

DIM-A-LITE Attachment, Fits any Socketand Lamp, $1.10 
DIM-A-LIiE Fixture Socket (Permanent Type), 1.50 
DIM-A-LITE Portable, with Cord and Plug, 38.75 
Ask any dealer, or by mail postpaid. Write for . 
circulars and facts on saving of current. 
Wirt Company, 5514 Lena St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ries on ‘‘ The Religious Life of India” under 
the general editorship of Mr. J.N.Farqtihar. 
It is typically Western in its method and 
setting forth of the province it sets out to 
describe. This province is the folk - reli- 
gion. as contrasted with the philosophic 
systems, cults, and beliefs of the books. 
The religion here described is an inheri- 
tance transmitted from pre-Aryan times, 
tho the individual deities are often quite 
modern, hit upon quite by chiince as a 
result of superstitious fears. The deities 
here described are local, with no reference 
to the universe as a whole; they are mostly 
female, they receive animal-sacrifice, and 
their ministers or priests are not usually 
drawn from the priestly caste. The vol- 
ume contains detailed descriptions of these 
gods and of the cults and folk-lore, and 
discusses the probable origin of the wor- 
ship and the social, moral, and religious in- 
fluence of the system. A glossary and three 
indexes furnish the apparatus for using 
the book. It is a needed volume, handy, 
straightforward, and not antipathetic. 

The Sanskrit of the Vedas differs from 
classical Sanskrit much as Anglo-Saxon 
from Middle English, and an elementary 
grammar of the first was a desideratum. 
Professor Macdonell issued in 1910 a Vedic 
grammar suitable as a reference-work for 
advanced students. The present volume 
is for beginners. Transliteration, not the 
Nagari character, is here used, and this has 
both advantages and disadvantages. The 
student is, on the one hand, compelled to 
“think back” into its Nagari form any 
given word or ending. On the other hand, 
indications of roots, stems, inflectional 
endings, etc., can now be easily indicated: 
Where forms of a given word do not occur, 
the normal conjugation .or declension is 
supplied, so that it may be recognized in 
other words which have the given ending. 
A “Vedic Reader”’ is to follow, so that at 
last the student will have helps which will 
enable him to master with .comparative 
ease India’s earliest and most interesting 
literature. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Jacks, L. P. Philosophers in Trouble: A Vol- 
ume of Stories. From the Human End: A Col- 
lection of Essays. Two Volumes, 8vo. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 
$1.25 each, net. Postage, 20 cents. 


Some people were disposed to accuse 
Professor Peabody (of Harvard) of excess 
of assurance when he called one of his 
volumes ‘“‘The Religion of an Educated 
Man.” Few would quarrel with the 
editor of The Hibbert Journal, however, 
had he made his subtitles read ‘‘Stories 
and Essays for Educated Men.”’ Subtlety, 
delightful nuance of an intellectual type, 
sly digs at failings, faults, and frets theo- 
logical, sociological, philosophical, and 
political, abound in these volumes. But 
to appreciate these things either in story 
or essay one must know quite a little 
theology, sociology, philosophy, and polit- 
ical science. He who is capable will find 
many chuckles and some food for serious 
thought tucked away in these two small 
and delightful books. Just one example: 
Mr. Jacks suggests that Abel, perhaps, 
did not realize that he was in some sense 
Cain’s keeper, to whom he might have 
given some wise and ‘‘saving’’ instruc- 
tion. Yet Mr. Jacks notes a few of the 
practical embarrassments that could have 


resulted from this course in the crude 


condition of society that then obtained. 
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—and Lengthens his Days, too! 
\TOT ALONE does Arco-Rays ‘‘ Lengthen your Days,” 


| by creating material savings and benefits, when applied to 
| factory walls, columns and ceilings. Better still, it: immedi- 
ately gives an atmosphere of cheer, safety and comfort to 
| interiors which makes these factories the goal of good work- 
' men. Such bright, clean, sanitary rooms conserve health and 
| eyesight, and long years of uninterrupted endeavor answer the 
call of employers for the best in their men. 


| 
5 Write us today how to get an Arco-Rayed interior that 
. reflects and diffuses all the light it receives, both natural and 
artificial, and one that helps hold human efficiency superior 
to mechanical efficiency. 
j 
THE ARco COMPANY 
| aaa Founded 1880 
Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 


CLEVELAND | 
OHIO 
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Keep Them OUT! 
neep LOE ESI 

ee ee ee ae = : 
Keep out the mud, slush and dirt—keep your floors 
clean and neat in spite of bad weatherwith the Mat 
adopted by the managers of leading buildings 
all over the U. S.—the non-slipping, wear- 

resisting, sanitary 
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WEAR “YG 
PROOF 
MATS clean 

the dirt from 
shoes that cross them 
as no other mat can. 
Built so they will roll up like 
a rug without cracking—don’t curl 
or slip, nor wear the floor, Give comfort, ; 
safety, protection from slipping. With these E 
superior advantages and finer, more attractive appearand§ WEAR PROOF MATS actually 


Cost Less Than Others 

they last so much longer. Why put up with endless mat expense when at modest cost 
any wer ead your mat troubles by installing WEAR PROOF MATS. They can be 
fitted to any shape or size of room. Write for prices and free catalog-folder. 


WEAR PROOF MAT CO., 5OO So. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. Hawaii: Scenes 
and Impressions. Pp. 181. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


“The wandering record of a month,” 
this author calls her singularly attractive 
book. ‘The remembered sweetness of 
Hawaiian voices has haunted each sentence 
as it was written,’ and she says further, 
“palms should droop over every page; 
the white Pacific surf should beat round 
every margin.” It will be surmised that 
she literally fell in love with that ‘‘loveliest 
fleet of islands’’; and she confesses this, 
in varying phrase. ‘“‘Hawaii waits with 
open arms, under the Southern Cross, to 
give more than I have even hinted,” is 
one admission; ‘‘my great fear is simply 
that I have not hinted enough.” But she 
has hinted and has told much, in a style 
which adds to the charm of what she saw 
and learned—much about the people, their 
habits, their conditions, their surroundings. 
‘Politically,’ she testifies, ‘‘the Hawaiians 
have no hope; America has absorbed 
them; they know they are dying, tho they 
do not quite know why; but they have not 
enough sternness or strength for the black 
pessimism that Stevenson recorded among 
their cousins, the cannibal Marquesans.” 
Yet one is less imprest with the picture 
Mrs. Gerould paints, in many sittings, of a 
dying race, than of the surpassing scenic 
beauties among which they are passing 
away, as portrayed by the author’s graphic 
pages, and by the photographs which 
illustrate them. Even the full third of 
the book that is devoted the Leper 
Settlement on Molokai is not- saddening 
to the degree which might be expetted. 
The fact that lepers may suffer much is 
mellowed by the descriptions and picturés 
of where they live and how. 


Eastman, Charles A. From the Deep Woods to 
Civilization. Pp. 206. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1916. $2. Postage, 16 cents. 


Here is a book both original and aborigi- 
nal, well characterized in the subtitle of 
it as ‘““Chapters in the Autobiography of 
an Indian.” Its author is proud of the 
fact that he is a Sioux, or that he was born 
one. ‘His childhood ana youth,” as stated 
in the Foreword, ‘‘were a part of the free 
wilderness life of the first American—a 
life that is gone forever.’’ His ater life, 
we are likewise told, ‘throughout eighteen 
years of adolescence and early maturity,” 
was devoted to ‘a single-hearted quest 
for the attainment of the modern ideal of 
Christian culture’’; since when he has 
given a quarter-century “‘to testing that 
hard-won ‘standard in various fields of 
endeavor, partly by holding it up before 
his own race, and partly by interpreting 
their racial ideals to the white man.” 

His recital, beginning as a boy of 
fifteen, is plain and unpretentious. It 
covers an uncommon range of experience 
—in the wilds of Minnesota and Manitoba; 
in the more civilized region of North 
Dakota; in a Government school at 
Santee, Nebraska; in a college at Beloit, 
Wis.; in Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire; as a doctor among the Indians ai 
Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota; 
as an active participant, because of his 
medical position, in ‘‘The Ghost - Dance 
War’”’ of 1890-91; as a practising physician 
in St. Paul, when he had lost his Govern- 
ment relation by loyalty to his race; as a 
lobbyist in Washington for Indian pro- 
tection by Congress and the Administra- 
tion; as a disappointed native ‘‘back to 
the woods”; and, in the fulness of his 
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manhood, as a field-worker for the Y. M. . 


C. A., and a Chautauqua lecturer. 

It is a story which no other man could 
have written. While it betrays, now and 
then, the possible disillusionment of an 
aborigine who can never forget his early 
teaching and whose wide contact with 
civilized society has not satisfied all his 
inherent longings, it is not bitter or eyn- 
ical. When Dr. Eastman married Elaine 
Goodale, whose poems had won her a place 
in literature, he surrendered wholly to the 
spirit of supreme Americanism, altho he 
did not eliminate his native endowments. 
How could he? And his readers, who 
must honor him for holding by his racial 
ideals, will read with satisfaction this 
volume’s closing words: 


‘*When I reduce civilization to its lowest 
terms, it becomes a system of life based 
upon trade. The dollar is the measure of 
value, and might still spells right; otherwise, 
why war? Yet even in deep jungles God’s 
own sunligut penetrates, and I stand 
before my own people still as an advocate 
of civilization. Why? First, because 
there is no chance for our former simple 
life any more; and, secondly, because I 
realize that.the white man’s religion is not 
responsible for his mistakes. There is 
every evidence that God has given him 
all the light necessary by which to live in 
peace and good-will with his brother; 
and we also know that many brilliant 
civilizations have collapsed in physical 
and moral decadence. It is for us to 
avoid their fate if we can. 

“T am an Indian; and while I have 
learned much from civilization, for which 

am grateful, [I have never lost my 
Indian sense of right and justice. I am 
for deyelopment and progress along: social 
and spiritual lines, rather than those of 
commerce, nationalism, or material effi- 
ciency. Nevertheless, so long as I live, 
I am an American.” 


May, Max B. Isaac Mayer Wise, the Founder 
of American Judaism. 8vo, pp. xii-415. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


For American Hebrews, especially those 
who belong to the “‘ Reformed” school, the 
biography of this distinguished leader by 
his grandson will have intense interest. 
It contains practically a history of the ad- 
vaneed school of Judaism in America, in- 
asmuch as Rabbi Wise was an indefatigable 
laborer in the modernizing cf the liturgy 
and worship of his coreligionists. For the 
Gentile, on the other hand, there is less 
to attract him, so absorbed is the interest 
in things Jewish. Moreover, the din of 
arms and clash of conflict, the reiteration 
of the word attack, are so incessant that 
he might rise from its perusal with preju- 
dice either created or intensified. The 
book exemplifies the loyalty of the Jew to 


‘ those of his own family. To those, how- 


ever, who belong to the same school of 
Judaism, no encomium would be regarded 
as extravagant for ‘“‘the founder of Ameri- 
can Judaism”’—if Rabbi Wise be judged 
worthy of that honor—or for the creator of 
the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati. 


Nevins, Winfield S. Witchcraft in Salem Village 
in 1692. 5thed.,16mo. Salem: Salem Press Company. 

This edition differs from earlier ones 
chiefly by the addition of an extensive new 
Preface (fifty-nine pages), which attempts 
to indicate the recent views of specialists 
in psychology, such as the late Dr. Miin- 
sterberg and Professor Leckey, and of 
historians like Professor Burr. Some 
other minor additions in the Preface also 
increase its value over that of previous 
issues. The result is a neat and useful 
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Waterproof. When You Build! 


NGINEERS and contractors agree that 

the time to waterproof the basements, 

' walls, floors, tunnels, retaining walls, etc., of 

industrial buildings,‘ banks, homes, etc., is when 
you build—and more—that the best way is < 


the integral method. \ 
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DUSA WATERPROOFIN 


avo POWDER 


PATENTED 


is the original integral Chicago, Contractors,) it 


waterproofing. It is nota made the floors, basement 

paint or surface mixture and an under-street tunnel 
butamaterial that becomes absolutely watertight. It i 
an inseparable part of the will do the same for your % 
Portiand Cement, making home oa factory. : 

a concrete everlastingly ‘ mt laa — : 
: uildi - 
eer res. vestigate Medusa—the 3 

Medusa does not affect scientific Waterproofing. 
the strength, color or set- Be prepared to waterproof » 
ting of thecement. Itisin- when you build. 
expensive and can be used Write for literature, in- | 
by inexperienced workmen. formation, data, etc., today. 1 
In the Gisholt Machine Put your waterproofing \ 
Works (Worden-Allen Co., problemuptoourengineers. 4 


Whether you contemplate building immediately or not, write for 
your copy of booklet ‘‘Medusa Waterproofing”’ today. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. A CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 








The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 


but has _ no holes to ~ mud and dirt — Ask for the 
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Obiainobe in all sizes—black, white 
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MEN 


Money, machines and methods are three 
great factors in modern industrial progress, 
but each is dependent on a greater factor 
—men. 

Machines and methods may increase 
output, decrease cost and eliminate liability 
to human error, but for their perfection and 
successful operation we must have human 
resourcefulness, ingenuity and experience. 

Money, representing the solid financial 
backing of great enterprises—is available 
only because of public confidence in human 
integrity and business ability. 

Therefore, man-building is the first duty 
and it is the greatest-achievement of the 
far-reaching organization known to the 
world as Westinghouse. 

It is your best guaranty that when you 
buy any electrical product stamped with 
the name of Westinghouse, you can rely 
upon it as representing the quality of 
materials, excellence of design and care in 
construction that mean efficiency and 
durability. 

George Westinghouse surrounded him- 
self with men capable of visioning the best 
possibilities of the coming electrical age. 

And to this nucleus were attracted other 
men whose abilities have added greatly to 
the human resources of an already great 
institution. 


Men who knew how to create organ- 
ization, increase engineering and financial 
resources and provide manufacturing 
equipment. 

Thus the Westinghouse Electric organ- 
ization today includes many individuals 
who have gained wide recognition, and is 
constantly developing others from within 
its own ranks. 

Its engineering and manufacturing 
resources range over the entire electrical 
field from the electrification of a great 
railway system to the construction of a 
small meter with the accuracy and pre- 
cision of a watch. They also extend to 
the selecting and testing of materials, 
the designing of machines and tools, the 
mastery of economical production and the 
solving of the individual problems of 
customers. 

Whether you are equipping a power 
plant or purchasing an electrical conven- 
ience for the home, you can rely upon the 
human factor represented by the name 
Westinghouse. . 

The Westinghouse Electric trade-mark assures 
you of the highest specialized training of .men whése 
abilities are devoted to any specific group of 
products p/us the engineering, manufacturing and 
financial resources of an organization covering the 
whole range of electrical generation, transmission, 
application and control. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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: The Personal Wnting Machine 


There’s no need of staying late 
; _ at the office when you have a 
Corona to take home with you. 


Ry. 


pak 


Suppose there are some odds and- 


ends of work which you 

want to clean up before 

morning — wouldn't you 

prefer to carry home a 6-lb. 

Corona and do the work 

£ after dinner, rather than 
work overtime in a de- 

serted office? 


Corona is so versatile 
that it can be adapted 
to practically every writ- 
ing requirement. Its 
small size and light weight 
permit its use wherever writ- 
ing is necessary. 
Corona and case cost $50. Travelers 
can have luggage by “Likly”—which 
is specially designed to accommodate 
Corona and a traveling kit. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 
To learn all about Corona and Coronatyping 
ask for Booklet 14 
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More than moth- and dust-proof 


7XCLUDES moths without use of strong-smelling tar or camphor, which dis- 
color and injure texture, lustre and elasticity of furs, but more—an all-round 
wardrobe suitable for a score of purposes. Box-shaped, truss-construction permits 
garments to hang freely on racks without wrinkling or crushing. Closed at corner 
edge with double slotted metal sealing tube, the 


Closgard Folding Wardrobe 


is simple, yet secure. Hangs to wall or suspends from above. Lasts for years. Made of 
Khaki cloth or fancy cretonne in any color. Can be folded compactly. and put in suitcase. 
Used extensively in shops as dust-proof wardrobes. $3.50 Closgard illustrated, 60 inches !ong, 


holds Fur Coat, Fur Set, Three Tailored Suits, with space at bottom for folded goods. The 
least expensive, good wardrobe you can buy—the best, sure protection for woolens or furs. 
Sent on approval; money back if not satisfied. $2 to $6 according to size. 


Closgard Wardrobe Co, 171! Fynntzivania Ave. N. W. 
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volume upon a subject which seems to lose 
little of its interest with the passing 
years, bringing known facts and discussion 
up to date. 


Shackleton, Robert. The Book of Boston. 
a 326. Illustrated by R. L. Boyer. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. $2. Postage, 12 
cents. 

“Boston, with the soft twilight into 
which its more distant history vaguely 
merges, and with its possessions of beauty 
and dignity, assuredly possesses the brave 
association with a remote time past,” says 
Mr. Shackleton. And again: “History 
and buildings, great achievements, pictur- 
esque events—Boston may point to them 
all.’”’ Boston is ‘‘a city of idols as well as 
ideals, and with some of the idols clay; 
a city rich in associations, rich in memories 
of great men and great deeds, rich in its 
possession of places connected with those 
men and deeds.”’ Mr. Shackleton writes 
well of place and people. When, here 
and there, he has his little joke at Boston’s 
expense, his amused laugh at Boston’s 
foibles and peculiarly typical traits, it is 
always with affection and kindly appreci- 
ation of the city’s charm. Boston Common 
is his first subject, and genial understand- 
ing and comprehension of what Boston 
Common means to all her inhabitants, past 
and present, are shown in every apprecia- 
tive word. So of Beacon Hill, with its 
famous streets, with its traditions of 
aristocracy, and its famous homes, and 
their association with literary men, and 
women, and historical events. Dickens, 
Thackeray, James T. Fields, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, T. B. Aldrich, and 
many other names familiar to us in 
history and romance, help to make the 
book a real treasure-house of information. 
It is the style of the author that grips and 
eharms the reader. His intimate knowl- 
edge of traditions and history makes his 
most casual allusions important and inter- 
esting. ‘‘The Hub of the Universe,” 
“The City of Holmes,” and Holmes, who 
was ‘‘Boston epitomized,’’ are described 
appreciatively, and the whole is lightened 
by anecdotes of the noblest men of past 
and present. Famous buildings, historical 
spots, churches, and parks appear in the 
story with a startling fund of information. 
It would be impossible to indicate all 
the points of charm in this comprehen- 
sive book—an ideal guide to Boston and 
its environs—for the writer believes that 
to write properly of Boston is to write 
also of neighboring towns that have come 
to be associated with her in cemmon 
thought (Coneord, Lexington, Cambridge, 
Dedham, Plymouth, and Provincetown), 
the places over which the mantle of 
Boston has been flung and which stand 
hand in hand with her in the light of 
tradition and history. Altho the city is 
full of crooked little streets, Mr. Shack- 
leton reminds us that it ‘‘has opened 
more turnpikes that lead straight to free 
thought, free speech, and free deeds than 


. any other city.” 


Marden, Orison Swett. Selling Things. Pp. 
275. New York: ;Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1 
net. Postage, 10 cents. 


In this new addition to his ‘‘ Efficiency 
Books,” Dr. Marden had the assistance 
of Joseph F. MacGrail, an expert in sales- 
manship. Without it, perhaps, he would 
have made a volume singularly helpful, 
for Dr. Marden’ has large endowment of 
common sense and is able to impart some 
glow of his own enthusiasm to his reader. 
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The Only Modern, Light, 
Low-Hung Electric 


A SUCCESS so pronounced and so long continued, 
as to leave no reasonable doubt in the mind of 
the purchaser as to its undisputed supremacy. 


Send for beautiful new catalogue. 


Established 1848 THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 


AUTOMOBILE DIVISION 


The Milburn Town Car—outside driven—inside capacity @ The Milburn Charger solves the home charging 


four passengers—a beauty—$10995 f. 0. b. Toledo problem—inexpensively—eficiently 
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Much of the advice in these pages has in 
it the ring of success. ‘‘ You should seek 
admission to a house,” is one sentence 
of it, ‘‘as tho you were the bearer of 
glad tidings.’”’ Other quotable sentences 
abound, of which these are samples: ‘‘If you 
carry your goods in a hearse you will not 
sell them.” ‘‘There is a good deal of truth 
in the remark, ‘If you can-not learn to 
smile you can not learn to sell.’” ‘‘To be 
a whole man, mentally, physically, and 
spiritually, is your business.” 


Van Doren, Mark. Henry David Thoreau: A 
Critical Study. Pp. 138. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 
cents. 

“In the twentieth century,’ says Mr. 
Van Doren, ‘‘it is desirable not so much to 
condemn or justify the whole of Thoreau 


i fe N -B U }:4 ica as to describe and explain his parts.” 
The whole of Thoreau, judging by his 

ASBESTOS journal, from which this study was founded, 

appears to have been egoistic—a constant 

BRAKE LINING ica constant 


consideration of himself. 
ated confidence in his own mind was what 
The better the Asbestos Thoreau had to start with,’ is one asser- 
2 tion of Mr. Van Doren concerning him. 
the better the Lining He retained it. He owed nothing to the 


world; he ‘went out to Walden Pond in 


’ 


ATE RRS- 
o Wi 


ili a brake linin 
TRS coe its aden order to ‘have a littlé ‘world all to himself.’’’ 
High-grade long-fibre asbestos of suitable He was his own ideal. “The world could 
quality for brake lining is becoming harder and not seem hard to him, because he was 
harder to get. . But Johns-Manville padded on all sides by his ego.” Yet here 
own their own asbestos mines; he is credited with six ‘‘qualities of mind 
and from their great tonnage and heart which a wise reader will not 
they reserve the finest se- forget: sensibility, concreteness of vision, 
lected fibres for Non-Burn. thoroughness, wild combative  self-suffi- 
It is this eesured quality of ciency, humor, and wistfulness.’”’ He was 
ps pet eg Sc he a disciple of Emerson, yet Emerson said 
pedi a anny Me gts of him: ‘‘ Thoreau is with difficulty sweet.” 
8 eT tee He could even be bitter about “R. W. E.” 
al . a car—and insisting on|it in his journal; but Emerson pronounced 
aa a ’ when re-equipping. him ‘‘as free and erect a mind as any 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. I have ever met.’”’ And Hawthorne said 
TotheTrade | ; New York City ‘ “that Thoreau prided himself on coming 
J-M Non-Burn - Branches in 55 Large Cities _ nearer the heart of a pine-tree than any 
isa profit-build- ; other human being.” As a piece of literary 
ies microscopy this contribution to Thoreau 
literature is worth while. 


—and sold only 
to them. 
Hollander, Bernard (M.D.). Nervous Disorders 


ee er When you igebbels< of Asbestos of Men. Nervous Disorders of Women. Abnor- 


Children. Pp. 224. London: 


you idobbel.a of mf ohns-Manville dl Paul, Trench, rele & Co. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 each. Postage, 10 cents 
each. 
: = Here are three books by one author 
Concentration Spells Success | »» topics closely akin. “Dr. Hollander 
aie , i ref udy sychother; 
when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure to bring has even careful study to psye ot a apy 
failure. ay roa concentrate on that which annoys, irritates and believes that his fellow practitioners 
and makes for failure. When we are sick it is hard to concentrate 
on the thought of being well. When we are despondent it is diffi- iad profit by what he has learned and 
cult to concentrate on the idea of ever being happy again. When ean teach. He does not, however, seek 
we have lost money it is easy to concentrate on our loss but al- to make a text-book of any of the volumes. 
most impossible to concentrate on our having an abundance again. b “ ; tochend i l hi h 
The Power of Concentration, when rightly used, is man’s ut writes in non-technica: anguage whic 
greatest asset, but when wrongly used becomes his greatest liability. the layman can understand; and in ‘‘Dis- 
We all lock the doors and windows of our homes to keep out orders of Men,’ he considers the modern 
psychological conception of their causes, 
their effects, and their rational treatment. 
In the same manner does he treat of 


intruders, but do you lock the doors and windows of your 

thought world and so keep out the thoughts which take away 
women and their nervous disorders; and 
a leading feature of his own practise 


one’s strength, hope, faith, courage, ambition, power and ability? 
Do you belong to the class of people who have used their concen- 
tration rightly or wrongly? Do you own your own mind? Has 
your concentration brought you success or failure; happiness 
or sorrow; health or sickness; brilliancy of mind or loss of memory? 
Can youconcentrate for five minuteson any one thing you want, 
appears to be suggestion, or the applica- 
tion of hypnoidal influence. To prove its 
benefits he cites the cases of many men 
and women, for some of whom he added 
other agencies. What he says of Insomnia, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, Mental Instability, 


shutting out entirely every random, stray, tramp thought? Try it. 
“Concentration we ence. 
The Effects of Alcohol, ete., will interest the 
non-medical reader, and may be helpful. 


By F. W. Sears, M. P. (Master of Psychology), teaches how 
Dr. Hollander’s chapters on ‘‘ Abnormal 


to develop and use the Power of Concentration rightly. 
Children” ought to be read in the home, as 








The person who can concentrate rightly for what he wants, 
when and where he wants to—whether it is for money, health, 
love, increased business, a better job, political power, social posi- 
tion, good memory or anything else he may desire—has at his 
command the greatest power in the world, a power which, 
when he learns to use it rightly, gives him the mastery of 
himself and his environment, and makes his body strong, 
healthy and vigorous. 

You can win for you have this Power and can learn to use it rightly by persistently applying the lessens 








taught in this book. No other book like it. You need to learn its lessons. Price 50 cents postpaid. e r = oat 
Of priceless value to one who will study and apply its lessons. Remit by money order, registered letter, well as by the family p hy: siclan. So many 
personal a U.S. Stamps accepted. Money back if you want it. babes are born into the world with de- 
One of the largest and most successful Business Colleges in the world uses Dr. Sears’ ‘‘Concentration” as a iv i i i- 
text book, purchasing them in lots of 100 at a time. fective nervous organizations, the evi 
dences thereof are so multiform, and the 


Centre Publishing Company, Suite 647, 110 W. 34th Street (at Broadway), New’ York és 
NOTE-Dr. Sears lectures every Sunday at 11.15 A.M. in the Criterion Theatre, Bway.at 44th St.,N.Y.City | methods of cure often so simple, that the 
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education of parents. along this line is 
more and more a demand of humanity. 
In all that he says this author is conserva- 
tive, prudent, and governed by a strong 
sense of professional responsibility. 


MacCorkle, William Alexander (LL.D.). The 
White Sulphur Springs. Pp. 410.. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company. ‘ $5 net. Postage, 
18 cents. 

No other place on American soil has 
been so long famous, politically, socially, 
and hygienically, as the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur Springs, the’ traditions, history, 
and social life of which are presented in 
this very.sumptuous volume. For almost 
a century before the Civil War they were a 
distinctly Southern ‘‘institution,” “‘rendez- 
vous,” as Charles Dudley Warner once 
wrote, “‘of all that was most characteristic 
of the South, the meeting-place of its 
politicians, the haunt of its belles, the 
arena of gaiety, intrigue, and fashion.” 
Whoever visited them during that long 
period, or has seen them since, will read 
with peculiar interést and greatly enjoy 
the annals and the description, the gossip 
and the numerous illustrations, of these 
de luxe pages. Having even once beheld 
“the Old White” and their environment, 
it is easy to agree with ex-Governor 
MacCorkle when he says: ‘‘ Nothing more 
beautiful charms the eye nor touches the 
heart on the continent of America.” 
With a view to making an unparalleléd 
resort for tourists and health-seekers 
from all sections, in all seasons, enormous 
expenditures have been lavished upon and 
‘about the Springs, of which this work 
tells,, but its reminiscences of the past 
fairly match its pictures of the present, 
attractive as these are. 


Eberlein, Harold Donaldson, and McClure, 
Abbott. The Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts. [Illustrated by 232 pictures by 
Abbott McClure. Pp. 339. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $6. Postage, 16 cents. 


The aim of this book is ‘‘to present a 
thoroughgoing, informative, and practical 
guide to the arts and crafts of our fore- 
fathers, for the use of the collector and 
general reader.”’ Attention is directed to 
the things that are to be found and where 
they are likely to be found. For the 
general reader, there is the record of early 
American achievement in the decora- 
tive arts, which is intimately inter- 
woven with the story of the nation’s 
social and economic growth as an aid to an 
inteHigent and comprehensive knowledge 
of American history. It is a beautiful 
book. It has a ‘‘Chronological Key of 
Silver’? which is quite notable. No form 
of metal-work, weaving, patching, stitch- 
ing, wood- and stone-carving, furniture- 
making, architectural use of iron, copper, 
brass, lead, and tin, decorative painting 
and pottery, seems to have been omitted. 
There is a chapter on ‘‘Early American 
Lace,’’ by Mabel Foster Bainbridge. 


Coe, George Albert. The Psychology of Relig- 
fon. 8vo, xviii-365 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


Professor Coe, now of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, will be remem- 
bered chiefly for his contributions (along 
with those of Professors Starbuck and 
James) to the application of psychology 
to problems of religion, especially the prob- 
lem of religious education. The present 
treatise is a survey of religion from the 
psychological point of view. In such a 
study, since “religious experience is a 
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The cheabe of Production Managers 





EADERS IN AMERICAN business 
today are men who know—whose know- 
ledge is directly applied to the securing of 
definite results. They are clean cut men who 
demand clean cut work—clean cut results, 


DETROIT 
TWIST DRILLS 


It is significant that they appreciate the service ren- 
dered by Detroit Twist Drills. They realize that even 
the boring of a hole must seriously affect the quality 








\4 of their products—the satisfaction of their customers. 
yl Detroit Twist Drills are used in the automobile in- 
es dustry by such concerns as Packard—Studebaker— 


and Maxwell—among the great railroads by the New 
York Central—Pere Marquette—Erie and Grand 
Trunk, 


And the man in the smallest machine shop or garage 
is guaranteed the same high standard of drilling per- 
formance demanded by these big business leaders 
simply by asking for Detroit Twist Drills. 





If you use twist drills for any purpose write us 
for interesting literature. If you are a dealer 
ask for the name of supply house nearest you. 


DETROIT TWIST DRILL CO. 


ROIT, MICHIGAN 
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*)) Cae Over 2000 re; s¢ ar customers come to our store every 
10 ¢g CaS SOE ALL week for a box of these delicious sweets. Made by 
— . us, fresh every day. 
D S 
Fa. RUGGISTS Assorted Chocolates, Nuts, Fruits, Etc. 
You'll find them straight, old-fashioned goodness 
P If they were not extraordinary, they would not 
Stops please so many of our home people all the time. 
with address for 114 Ib. fancy 
that Send $1 .00 box made the day the order is 
. received. Guaranteed to reach you in first-class 
tickle ! condition, parcel post prepai 
° Twelve years in * SEA Address 
|| EVANGELINE CHOCOLATE SHOP, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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To the eye the 
bearing surface is 
smooth as glass— 












But the microscope reveals its roughness. 


WORN BEARINGS 


What do they mean? 


HE repair man says: ‘‘That 
knock.? Worn bearings.”’ 
Tightening will temporarily reme- 
dy the trouble. Refitting or re- 
newing is the only permanent 
remedy. But it is more important 
to know what will help prevent 
this expensive operation. 

To the eye, the surface of a bear- 
ing is smooth. But under the mi- 
croscope it has a very different 
appearance. You see a succession 
of little hills and valleys. 

Now, imagine the engine in mo- 
tion. 

What happens? 

Surfaces are in motion. Unless 
protected by a correct film of lubri- 
cating oil, the microscopic hills of 
metal meet and rub. The engine- 
power‘overcomes this resistance, but 
tiny particles of metal grind off. 

By degrees the snug fit becomes a 
loose fit. Noise follows. To correct 
this condition now, the bearings 
must be refitted or renewed. 





The only protection against undue 
wear of bearingsisthe thin filmof oil. 

This thin film of oil must be 
highly elastic. It must fill-in the 
valleys. It must cushion the peaks 
and withstand pressure. It must 
stand up under the heat of service. 
These requirements call for oil of 
the very highest quality. and of the 
correct body and character. 

Gargoyle Mobiloils meet these require- 
ments with scientific exactness. Used as 
specified in the Chart of Recommenda- 
tions they effectively cushion the bearing 
surfaces, and meet the most severe de- 
mands of service and heat. 


GARCON 


Mobiloils 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for 
the red Gargoyle on the container. If the dealer 
has not the grade specified for your car, kindly write 
our nearest branch, giving dealer’s name and address. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


s in the ure of high-grade 
lubricants for every = of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


< Jolt 











Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: — The four grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, puri- 
fied to remove free carbon, are: 











oyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gerveyle Mobile “3” 
Gargoyle i -_:, 

A. 2 “Arctic” 




















In the Chart. below, the letter opposite the 
car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
that should. be used. For example: “A” 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A,’’ “Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic,’’ etc. The recom- 
mendations cover all models of both pleasure 
= eee vehicles unless otherwise 
noted. 
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A |Arc}Arc|Are 
« — & (Mod. 48). A|A 

Lexington... sehe c “| * 
Lippard Stewart. .. Arc.|ArcJArc.\Are 
(Mod. M) | | 
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Electric Vehicles: For motor bearings and 
enclosed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A” 
the year ‘round. For open chains and differ- 
ential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C” the year 
‘round. 

Exception: For winter lubrication of pleasure 
cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” for worm 
drive and Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’”’ for bevel 
gear drive. 
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highly involved psychical complex,’ the 
need of an expert guide is essential: This 
need is more evident when it is noted that 
“religion has a peculiar relation to the 
valuational phase of experience.’”’ And 
Dr. Coe is such an expert. 

After four chapters dealing with prelim- 
inaries, Coe treats of Racial Begin- 
nings in Religion, the Idea of God, Religion 
as Individual and Group Conduct, Conver- 
sion, Mysticism, Future Life as a Psycho- 
logical Problem, Prayer, ete. The chapter 
on Mentdl Traits of Religious Leaders 
(Joseph Smith, Mrs. Eddy, and Dowie; 
Paul and Mohammed, Jesus, and others), 
in connection with an analysis of types of 
shamans, priests, prophets, etc., is illumi- 
nating and of immense practical value. 
Similarly, one may not overlook the dis- 
cussion of Religion and the Subconscious. 
The two bibliographies (alphabetical and 
topical) are of high value, tho not claiming 
completeness. 

The student of religion, lay or clerical, 
ean not afford to miss this book. It is 
lucid, and is entirely within the reach, 
financially and in comprehensibility, of 
the ‘‘man in the street.” 


Franklin, Benjamin, Satestoges y of. With 
Illustrations by Boyd Smith. Edited by Frank 
Woodworth Pine. "Pp. p- 346. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1916. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


“The surprizing and delightful thing 
about this book,’’ Woodrow Wilson has 
written (referring, we understand, to an 
earlier edition of the ‘Autobiography’), 
“is that, take it all in all, it has not the 
low tone of conceit, but is a stanch man’s 
sober and unaffected assessment of him- 
self and the circumstances of his career.” 
That it was a wonderful career is more 
clearly shown as years go by. Franklin’s 
own account of it has both quaintness and 
candor, and makes good reading for young 
folks. particularly—is of interest for all who 
admire success and good cause for it. 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Golden Book 
of the Dutch Navigators. [Illustrated with Seventy 
Reproductions of Old Prints. Pp. 345. New York: 
The Century Company. 1916. $2.50 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 


“This is a story of magnificent failures,” 
begins Dr. van Loon, writing as a preface, 
“for Hansje and. Willem.” Yet on his 
last page but one, referring to the eleven 
voyages here told of, he says: ‘‘It is true 
they added some positive knowledge to the 
map. They located new islands and de- 
seribed rivers, and reefs, and currents, and 
the velocity or absence of wind in distant 
parts of the Pacifie Ocean; but they 
always cost the lives of many people, and 
they ruined the investors in a most cruel 
fashion.’”’ There seems not to have been 
much of the ‘“‘golden”’ about them, except 
as daring men gathered all the guilders they 
could—and earned them in their venture- 
some quest for lands of gold and spices. 
They and their several ships’ companies 
endured privation, sickness, and suffering; 
sailors died of scurvy or were killed by the 
natives; ships were sunk or abandoned, in 
the aretics and the tropics; and yet through 
all those closing years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a generation of the seventeenth, 
those Dutch navigators fared forth from 
Holland, seeking a northeast passage, cir- 
cumnavigating the globe, opening wide the 
sea-gates of commerce. Their navigation 
was mainly guesswork. Reading of them, 
their courage, and their faith, one must 
admit that they deserved the memorial 
this volume forms. 
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Sever Relations With 
Inefficient Accounting 


That is what the Diebold Safe F Lock Co. did when 
they put all their figure work on the Comptometer 


Asst. Treas. A. J. Roos discloses the 
reason why when he says: 

“Tt would cost us the salaries of six 
more men if we had to give up these 
Comptometers. : 

**They have enabled us to cut down 
the time and labor ofall figure operations 
and have greatly increased the efficiency 
of this office. 

‘The valuable service rendered by 
your representative has played no small 
part in this result.”” 


The break with slow methods started when 
a practical test showed them the advantages 
of Comptometer Speed and Accuracy. Their 
first Comptometer made good. 


When a second machine was needed to také 
care of the growing burden, the order read: 
**Send us another Comptometer.”’ 


That order has been repeated six times in 
the last nine years. Other machines have 
been considered—their merits tested—but 
each time the order has read: ‘‘Send us 
another Comptometer.”” 


Work handled by Comptometers in the Diebold office includes: 


Figuring In one Out Bills 
Figuring Payroll 

Figuring Inventory 

Figuring Costs and Percentages 
Figuring Shop Requisitions 


Proving Postings : 

Balancing Ledger Accounts 3 

Adding Trial Balance 

Adding Monthly Statements 

Adding Distribution,Sheets 
What makes the Comptometer so effective in this, and thousands of other offices, 
is its one-motion, rapid-fire action — its adaptability to every form of arith- 
metical calculation — Addition, Multiplication, Division, Subtraction — its 
superior speed and accuracy on each of these operations. 


A Comptometer man will try it out on your work simply for the asking. 


Write for free copy “‘ Better Methods of Accounting."’ 


1731 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co. 


London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W. C. 

















A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher | UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The Affirmative Intellect.” | OF FICE, book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 


| Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
7 I N. 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, ¥% | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








The BREECHLOADER Will Always .C (OM MAND RESPECT H Because 
it is the FIRST and ONLY DRY, “JUICELESS,” ‘“‘HEELLESS,’ 
PIPE Ever Devised. Anticipating Justifia ages —- 
> the Pur- 
‘Pipe Talk’’ could NOT Strengthen so Equitable a Seasenaen, 
Positive Proof of Which is at YOUR 
Command. 
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Shield Elimi s Clogging 


THE BREECHLOADER 


is EXTREMELY SIMPLE, Practical, 
Substantiz al, Neat and Unique in Design, 
5% in. long with graceful curves; a little 
on the “chubby” order, quarter bent. 
The Bowl and Breech Plug are made 
of FIRST QUALITY, GENUINE 
FRENCH BRIAR; given a_ rich, nat- 
ural, friction finish; ‘Solid Rubber Stem; 
Ste rling Silver Mounted ; price, including 
Nickel Plated “Pipe Companion,” $1.00 
postpaid, or Write for Free Pamphlet. 
THE BREECHLOADER PIPE CO., Inc. 
Suite R, 335 Broadway. New York 
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CURRENT POETRY 





OR several years,lovers of poetry 
have been interested by brief. lyrics 
bearing the signature Pai Ta-shun. These 
lyrics have appeared in the leading maga- 
zines and been widely quoted. Now they 
are made into a beautiful book, bound in 
Chinese silk and illustrated with ten eollo- 
type repoductions of ancient Chinese 
paintings. The volume is published by 
Kelly & Walsh, of Shanghai, China. The 
selections which we-reprint from it are 
Chinese in atmosphere, full of the rieh 
imagery of the East, but their appeal is- 
general, for the emotions they so deli- 
eately and surely express are the exclusive 
property of no race. The poems are not 
the deft translations they appear; they 
are the original work of Dr. Frederick 
Peterson, a prominent New York physician. 
Dr. Peterson is a student of Chinese 
philosophy, painting, and poetry, and in 
his verses he has endeavored to render the 
message of the East—to give to Western 
readers a vision of China’s spiritual beauty. 
Our first selection is rich in emotion and 
color. It is vividly interpretative of the 
painting that inspired it. 


THE BRIDGE 
By Pat TA-SHUN 


Across the foaming river 

The old bridge bends its bow; 
My father’s fathers built it 

In ages iong ago. 


They never left the farmstead 
Past which the waters curled, 

Why should one ever wander— 
When here is all the world; 


Family friends and garden; 
Small fields of,rice and tea; 
The cattle in the meadow; 
The birds in stream and tree; 


The pageant of the seasons 
As the slow years go by; 
Between the peaks above us 
An azure bridge of sky. 


Tho dead they live and linger 
In each familiar place 

With kindly thoughts to hearten 
The children of their race. 


Here is a tragically beautiful romance 
condensed into twelve lines. The poem 
is based on the ancient Chinese legend of 
the slain lover whose spirit, in the guise of 
a parrot, revisits his lady. 


THE PARROT 
By Par TA-SHUN 


A parrot at my lattice 

Came beating starved and thin, 
I opened wide the window 

And let the starveling in. 


And now he preens his feathers, 
The many-colored bird, 

And tries in vain to utter 
A broken happy word. 


Is my love dead or dying 
On some wild battle-plain? 
I can not see the peach-trees 
Because of mist and rain. 
eHomesickness is the. theme of much 
poetry—it drew songs of melancholy 
beauty from the lyres of the ancient 
Greeks, and it stirs the hearts, now and 
then, of Imagistes and Vorticists. Here 
is a poem on this subject which, in spite 
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of its Oriental associations, reminds us of 
some modern Celtic verse—such as, for 
instance, Eva Gore-Booth’s ‘Little Waves 
of Breffny.”’ 


HOMESICKN ESS 
By Pat Ta-SHUN 


It is not the wind in the medlars, 
It is not the drifting leaf, 

It is not the Thrée Stars rising 
At the end of the autumn brief, 

But I see the road to Kinsay 
And my heart is full of grief. 


Through leagues of perished poppies 
And league on league of tea, 

Through the winding river gorges 
From Tibet to the sea, 

To the hoary walls and towers 
And great gates swinging free. 


From one of the thousand bridges 
I hear the biwa’s strain 

As the golden dragon-barges 
Passed and returned again— 

I see the road to Kinsay 
And my heart is full of pain. 


Most Chinese paintings are landscapes, 
but they have always an emotional, or 
rather a spiritual, content. The tendency 
of the Chinese mind to symbolism is well 
illustrated in thts poem. 


THE DRAGON 
By Par Ta-SHUN 


Ever-changing the cumulus surges above the 
‘horizon, 


_ Black with thunder or white with the glitter of 


snow-capped mountains, 

Rosy with dawn or with sunset, an age-long 
shifting pageant, 

Stuff of chaos for dreamers to forge. into magical 
visions, 

Ranged below it the common earth and the tiger- 
forces, 

Behind and above it unfurled the starry deeps of 
the heavens. 

Out of the formless clouds we shaped the deathless 
Dragon, 

Symbol of change and sign of the infinite, sy ymbol 
of spirit. 


And here, for a final quotation from 2 
book that invites quotation, is an exquisite 
little song of the sorrows of love. The 
simplicity of the refrain gives its pathos 
special poignancy. ~ 


BARCAROLE 
By Pai Ta-SHUN 
Small fingers on the silken strings; 
Sunset and rising moon; 
Far hills of lapis, whirr of wings 
Of homing birds in Jurte: , 
And thou wert there, the twilight on thy brow— 
O bitter is the biwa’s music now! 


Beneath the scented tamarinds 
~ On some celestial trail 
We drifted with the purple winds 
That filled our sampan sail; 
The purple winds blow once and not again— 
O bitter is the biwa’s tender strain! 


A war-poem out of the ordinary—a war- 
poem with a gay lilt to its lines, and yet 
something about it’ that pulls at the 
reader’s heart-strings, is this, whidh we 
quote from the London Punch. 


ST. OUEN IN PICARDY 


Gleams of English orchards dance 
Through the sunny fields of France; 
Flowers that blow at Nedonchel 
Thrive in Gloucestershire as well; 
Children sing to fleet the time 
What they deem an English rime— 








A Desk and a System for 
every Business Man 


ERE is a new idea—a device that looks like a desk, is used 
as a desk and is called a desk, but is really a kind of filing 
cabinet — built like a desk with radically new and useful features. 





and systems filed where so convenient to 
use, you save time and do better work. 
You also save the cost of a high-grade 
filing cabinet (or of a high-grade desk— 
according to how you consider it). 

This is an intensely interesting propo- 
sition for everybody who wants order, 
efficiency and privacy, or who 
wants to get more work done 
in less time or to save money / “YandE” 
on necessary equipment. Rochester, N.Y. 


Ps Without 
Write us, today, for # | charge or ob- 


° ° ligation please 
further information. send information 
about items checked 


X below. 


Models and complete systems are 
offered for every business and pro- 
fessional man. 

With 50 models to choose from, 
you can have a desk and a system as 
exactly fitted to your requirements as if 
built specially to order. In fact, upon 
request we will design a special system for 
you, free of charge. ‘‘Y and E’’ Systems 
are famous throughout the world for the 
satisfaction and efficiency that they give. 

By having all your papers, records 


[ Steel Cabinets, } 

\N) AND FG. er Cabinets, [) Effi- 

ra ciency es é Index 

[ s s and 

234 St. Paul Street, ~~ Rochester, New York 3 a. RS “Five-S” Shelving. 
7 Blue Print File, [ Record 

Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Newark, _Saies, [) Vertical Filing Supplies, 
eg ae Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 4 _v pers Ley ty — 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 7 eruical Sys po ME lena Recioment: 
Canada: Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket,Ont. # [© Card Systems for..........+-.-.++- 
2000 Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities , ee (yous tusinees er prefscsiea) °° °° 
ORAS oc ccc cccsdeccececcccctccvewccesesese 


Makers of “‘Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems 7 
EES. 65.0 cts chaevsgrens séeesshepsncvestguges 











Paint Without Oil | Ru cia 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. J 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y., 
has discovered a process of making a new kind of paint with- 
out the use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of adry powder and a" that is required is cold water to 
make a paint weather proot, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is the cement principle 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 


-life hardened steel 
homme Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Send for FREE Auto Book. 
Write house nearest you. 


brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- Wind 


fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 124 North Street, 
Adams, N. Y., and he will'send you a tree trial package, also 
color card and full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 


ci 
Ft. Worth P Ore. 
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dopted wherever a 
comparative test is made 





A Few Users Who Bought by Comparative Test 


Pennsylvania R.R 

Santa Fe Railway 

Union Electric Light & Power 
Company of St. Louis 

Southern Bell Tel. Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

All Public Libraries of St. Louis 

Firestone Tire Company 

Northwestern R. R. 

Montana Power Co., Butte, Montana 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R. 

Laird-Schroeder Shoe Co., 
Philadelphia 

Union Station, St. Louis 


Rice Building, Boston 

Oklahoma State Capitol 

Central of New Jersey R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Donaldson’s Dep’t Store, 
Minneapolis 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Johnson-Endicott Shoe Co. 

All Public Schools—-Cleveland, 
Providence and Cedar Rapids 

Klineham’s Store, Buffalo 

Adams Express Company 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Wells-Fargo & Co. Express 


that among the largest users of Bras- 
colites are those concerns that main- 
tain big engineering departments in 
connection with their own business and 
those others whose fixture investments 
were so big and whose lighting demands 
vere so exacting that they bought only 
after comparative tests. They turned 
the whole matter of illumination over 
to their engineers, saying: “‘Can the 
fixture live up to these promises ? ie 


ik is significant of Brascolite efficiency 


Better illumination—lower cur- 
rent expense—a pure, white light, 
best suited to the eye—no glare 
—lower cost of maintenance— 
lamps last longer— bulbs blacken 
less readily. 


These engineers put the Brascolite 
through its scientific paces—measured 
its efficiency. They made it compete 
with all other known fixtures and 
systems. 


When this is done, Brascolites go in 


We give herewith a few of the Brascolite 
users who bought after test and who 
have found since installation that the 
system lives up to all promises and bears 
out all tests. No wonder over 305,000 
Brascolites are now in use. 


Look at thecross-section. Note the simple, substan- 
tial construction. So designed that there 

is small opportunity for collection of dust. 

Note the hooks, making cleaning the work 

of but a moment. Designed to give prop- 

er ventilation, which prevents the lamp 

from over heating. It is this over heating 

that burns out lamps so quickly. Also, in 

the very beginning of the lamp’s life, over 

heating blackens the bulb. A blackened 

bulb means a big drop in efficiency. 

Ask any fixture dealer—write us for portfolio, con- 
taining photographic reproductions of many kinds 
of installations, explaining the Brascolite principle 


and illustrating the infinite variety of designs. 


LUMINOUS UNIT Co. St. Louis, U.S. A. 

New York, 30 Church St. San Francisco, 639 Market St. 

Chicago, 19S. Fifth Ave. Phila., 1020 Land Title Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Canadian Distributers: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Bo 


BRASCOLIT 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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You Be the Judge 


Trust your taste, not 
mine. Before you buy a 
box of my J.R. W. cigars 
I want you to tr ty five at 
my expense. ove to 

«Bey first thattheJ,R. 

. Cigar is your cigar. 

All you have to do is to 
send me your name and 
address on a letterhead 
and 10c to partially cover 
packing, postage and rev- 
enue and I will forward 
you these J. R. W. cigars 
totry. If you like them, 
send me $2.60 for the full 
box of fifty. If you don’t, 
they have cost you noth- 
ing. 

* 
My Business 

About five years ago I 
started to sell my J. R. W. 
cigar. I started on the 
same plan I am using today. 
At the end of the first year I 
was selling about 90,000 
cigars a year. TodayI am 
selling over 2 million. 

When you consider that 
every J. R. W. cigar I send 
out is smoked in a super- 
critical manner, the real 
merit of my cigar is proved. 
It has a mild and mellow, 
yet satisfying, taste that de- 
lights all smokers. 


How I Do It 


You buy the J. R.W. cigar 
direct from me. I eliminate 
all salesmen’s salaries, 
store upkeep and dealers 
profits. You are paying no 
intermediate profits. Just 
straight tobacco value. 

And J. R. W. cigars are 
always fresh. They come 
straight from the factory to 
you. Weeks of standing on 
shelves or in cases until 
their fresh taste and delight- 
ful aroma are lost is elim- 
inated. Write today for this 
Exact Size delightful cigar and be con- 

vinced. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
225 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Keg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Constantly fresh because they are instantly 
cleanable. No harm can come from dirt, soot, 
grease, rain or perspiration. Ever-white. 
Stitched edge effect and dull linen finish. All 


that linen collars are and more. “Jiffy” clean- 


A able—on or off—with a bit of soap and damp § 
cloth. All accepted styles. Half sizes. 25c 
N each, at your dealers or by mail. State your f 
H size and style. Descriptive booklet on request. § 


4 THE ARLINGTON COMPANY ‘ 
725 Broadway New York ; 
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“Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 
Promenade en Angleterre."’ 


English hearts are gladdened when 
Out of children’s lips again 

Comes the lilt of English song 
When their absence has been long; 
Children running through the street 
Beating time with merry feet— 
“Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 
Promenade en. Angleterre.”’ 


But to hear them as they sing 
Brings a sudden questioning: 

Here the children play and roam— 
How's my little one at home? 

In St. Ouen the simple strain 

Takes the heart with hungry pain— 
“Kiss me quick; aprés la guerre 
Promenade en Angleterre.”’ 


We find this exquisite little epigram in 
McClure’s Magazine. An authoritative 
American critic of poet y, Miss Ritten- 
house has recently been showing the world 
that she can practise what she preaches. A 
volume of her lyrics would be a desirable 
addition to the spring list of some en- 
lightened publisher. 


PARADOX 
By JEssin B. RITTENHOUSE 


I went out to the woods to-day 
To hide away from you, 

From you a thousand miles away— 
But you came, too. 


And yet the old dull thought would stay, 
My spirit to benumb— 

If you were but a mile away 
You would not come. 


Municipal controversies seldom produce 
poetry of any importance, but the agita- 
tion concerning Riverside Park and the 
New York Central Railroad has many 
dramatic and picturesque aspects, and 
these have caused Miss Theda Kenyon 
to write some verses of real distinction. 
We reprint them from Our City, a magazine 
issued by the Woman’s League for the 
Protection of Riverside Park. 


THE HERITAGE OF A CITY CHILD 
By THEDA KENYON 


I saw her first half-huddied on the steps 

Of a wan tenement. Her scraggly arms 
Twisted around the shapeless, dirty mass 

That spoke her ‘little motherhood’’ too well. 
Her wild, quick-moving eyes distrusted me 
And all the world. Her rough hair feli like scars 
Across her sagging shoulders, and her mouth 
Hung open lifeless, in the lurid heat, 

. Andthen . . . I saw her under gracious trees 
Flat on her stomach on the bumpy ground, 
Watching a family of eager ants 
And funny, wriggly worms. A pop-eyed toad 
Leered at her harmlessly. Her quick, wild eyes 
Had caught the glimmer of a fairy wing 
Shrined in a little flower, and bent-legged elves 
Hid under mushrooms, and flat, brown-winged 

leaves— 

. My dream broke as her doubting eyes met 
: mine. 

I knew the little, gentle, clever things 

Would have to leave this sacred place of theirs. 

I knew that smoke-veiled, blinded trains would 
spawn 

Like pallid, creeping maggots in the night 

Begotten of man’s lust for naked trade, 

Would drive the elves and birds—and her— 
away... 

And she would slink back to the slime and sin 

And dangerous squalor of that filthy street .. . 

She would leave all her childhood's right—the 
glimpse 

Of fairies—and perhaps—an angel's face . . . 

With that dumb question on her stupid lips 

And that distrust returned to her wide eyes. . . . 
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Elegance 


Bright, fresh, smooth-fitting 
Gordon Seat Covers that 
match good clothes and 
invite to luxurious riding. 
Your motor car isn’t 
complete without Gordon 
Seat Covers—no motor 
car is. They hide the 
marks of use and wear— 
protect your clothes— 
keep a motor car look- 
ing young and the owner 
looking happy. 

The last word in ‘Auto 
Elegance’’ is Gordon Seat 
Covers and Gordon Top 
Slip Covers to match. 
Made for all American 
motor cars. ‘*Tailored to 
fit’’—easily put on, easily 
taken off, easily cleaned. 











wear well and pay 

daily. dividends in 

comfort and:satisfac- 

tion. 

See your accessory 

dealer. today. Also let 
us send you free a book- 
let printed in actual 
shades of browns, tans 
and greys, describing Gor- 
don Covers in 26 distinct- 
ive fabrics and giving the price 
of seat covers for your motor 
car in any of these fabrics. 
Don't carry spare tires with- 
out tirecovers! Sunlight hardens 
and rots rubber. 


Gordon Easy oo 
Tire Covers 


protect tires and 

make them last 

longer. 

Made forall makes 

and sizes of tiresand 

every type of holder. 
Made with great care 
of exclusive Gordon 
fabrics and rigidly in- 
spected. At all accessory dealers. 


THE J. P. GORDON CO. 
438 N. Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 
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BELTING TEXTAN SOLES VALVESanoPACKING MOLDED GOODS. DRUGGISTS SUPPLIES RAINCOATS 
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Tue Houser or Goonricu: It s CREED 


Sewn is RUBBER; RUBBER is GOODRICH. 


They are ONE the world round in household and mill; in man-packed 
city, or wherever civilization touches finger-tips with semi-savagery. 


A remarkable domination of an industry by a single institution, this 


b, ‘supremacy of Goodrich. A striking imprint of a name on a world product 
A, from its raw to its finished state. 
Hoh, Goodrich IS Rubber ; Rubber IS Goodrich. Why is it?’ , 


Look to that frieze of buildings which here frames these “pages for your 
quickest, most compelling answer. 


Though it fists but a part of the fifty-seven buildings geshercd at Akron on 
the Goodrich site of 110 atres, it does help to piéture to you the largest 
and most complete single Rubber manufactory in ge entire world. 


' 
se % z 7 \ 
| 









t thé great sizc i Goodrich, 


HAT buildings are shown here su 
E of life and industry they house. 


but they fail to show you the BEE 





They can but hint at the 3,772, 329 
with a capacity of more than 20,000 e 






j 
They say nothing about 16,000 horse ‘power as Goodifh boilers, 
; 10,000 horse power from Goodrich anes that “drive bets. and” owhgels, 
} and rollers by thousands, and x * the 3 
lights. 





re fect of flosr spade inside the i 
| i] 
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a Still less do they voice the 3 
| pour daily into them from the 
4 18,000 pieces of mail handlg 

office. 


And least of all do they rel 
products a meagre general cf 


















An excusable shortcoming, was 

knows EXACTLY at one fme 
up the 160,000,000 poun 
peoples of the earth. 
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SiLVERTOWN CORD TIRES 
eae 





SAFETY TREAD TIRES SOLID TRUCK TIRES 
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‘Ada 


RAILROAD SUPPLIES STEAMBOAT SUPPLIES MINE SUPPLIES RUBBER HEELS 








TRADE MARK 





bo HOSE 


GOODRICH 


UNDREDS of thousands of you know that Goodrich Tires—Silwertown 
Cord Tires, Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tires, Goodrich Wireless Truck Tires, 
: Goodrich Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires—literally bear the automobile 
industry forward on its path of progress, BUT HOW MANY of you know 
GOODRICH RUBBER BELTS carry rough diamonds out of the mines of 
' ; South Africa? 


You, and thousands of you, know you walk on Goodrich TEXTAN 
SOLES: BUT HOW MANY of you know that when you step on rubber 
mats and matting you are TWICE walking on GOODRICH RUBBER ? 


To live forty-eight years and be merely big, is to be but fortunate, riot 

| of a manufacturing institution is how much it has written into the a ' EY 
the industry, and what benefits it has given to humanity. JR 
scores FIRST in ideas and NEW PRODUCTS is the trué LEADER. 


FIRST in the development field by seniority, Goodsidls has always KEPT 
FIRST by learning new ways of the earth's gr@at material mystery— 
RUBBER—to fulfill the needs of mankind, often a ing the nceds.< 


i i It was no coincidence that Goodrich made thé ST clincher Automobile 
i } tire in America, the FIRST cord tire, and theatil solid rubber. tire for 
f automobile-trucks, buggies and carriages. A, hess a8 rubbder, 
its organization has always automatically m 
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UT of finer significance this: While Goge 
' and a bound ahead of the rubber indiastry, 


people by integrity of manufacture a 
oe : Here: is’a triumph of the Good 
2 that rounds out Goodrich scient ic 
workmen trained in the Goodrich 
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It is a creed which avows af iment till 


practical test proves it worthy 








: buyer ud Saf Goodrich’s 
sect espompounding. 


witly the same jealous 


It is a creed content, —_ 
huge purchases of raw material; 










It is a creed which backs 
watchfulness of the Goodrich, 


That is Why Goodrich ig bee 7 the World. - 
THE B. F. GOODREGE COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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You fn Take Hills on Hi 
Without A Knock 


if you will keep your motor free from carbon. That knock—the 
difficulty you have climbing hills—poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor— 
in fact 80% ot engine trouble is caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


JOHNSON CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 ra ad and full of “‘pep’”’. 
And your gasoline consumption will drop from 12% to 2 


You Can Do It Yourself Use Pg ele 1,000 Miles 


For 25c—five minutes time—and with If you will use Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
= Acs 7 a=. 4 soranen py Fen mover at regular intervals giving car- 
Guaranteed Carbon Removerintoeach cylinder. bon no chance to accumulate, you w ill 
Itsofcens the carbonand releasesit from the me- automatically eliminate most valve 
tal—then as the engine is operated the deposit trouble and your engine will always be at 
burns, powders and goes out with the exhaust. its highest efficiency. 

If your dealer canno: supply you with Johnson’s Carbon R. ver use 


a oo | 





s.c. :. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaid express 
enough Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover to thor- 
a clean an ordinary four-cylinder motor four times. 


' Made a Pi Al by ® 


S.C: JOHNSON = SON 
Racine, Wisconsin, U'S:A: 
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TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
thoroughly ~ 


PECACO CANOES 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF A FAMOUS 


PENOBSCOT INDIAN 


e 
ronnie typewriter factories in the world. 
ficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
PENOBSOOT CANCE ©0O., MILFORD, MAINE 





aly FROM 
5 to $75 





American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 indian. N.Y 
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Prices Greatly Reduced 
Globe Seat Covers cost materially less than most 
other makes. Now add distinction, smartness and 
comfort to your car and save the upholstery. 


Overland Seat Covers 
Now Only $18 


—fxaez'® Hudsons $20; Chalmers $20; Chan- 
O—a few aon Globe low prices. 
highest priced makes and 

“te he Globe pe perfect fit and quality. 


We sell direct at factory prices. We buy 
“e 
iI 


material in tremendous lots, secure the low- 
| 
| 
i i 



























est prices and give you the benefit. Globe 
Seat Covers are guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Beauty—Luxury— 


. Comfort 
Every car should have them to 
save the aces,» hide wn. 
unsightl r to protect 
clothes yaw ny ale. They are 
easily cleaned—easily attached. 
Write for Samples 
Send name, model and year of car 
poh for 15 fabrics, our low prices and free 
Seat Cover Book. We send Globe Seat 
Covers on a pay only if satisfied. 
GLOBE SEAT COVER COMPANY 
pt. 142, 34 Hamilton Avenue, Racine. Wis. 
World's Largest Exclusive Seat Cover Mfrs. 
DEALERS: Send for attractive proposition 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MILIUKOFF, “THE AMERICAN” 


H£ man of: the hour in the Russian 
revolution appears to be Professor 
Paul Miliukoff, historian, statesman, edi- 
tor, leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party in the Duma, and the new 
Foreign Minister in Russia’s Provisional 
Government. By birth, to be sure, he is a 
Russian, but America is proud to claim 
that many of his ideas for remaking the 
old autocratic Russia were learned in this 
country during his long stay with us, and 
is glad to remember that he was at one time 
denounced and attacked for his ‘“‘ American- 
ism,” particularly for his daring in coming 
to America as Deputy of the Duma and 
informing the Americans of what was 
happening in Russia, and what the Russian 
Government was doing to muzzle the aims 
and aspirations of the Russian people. 
Herman Bernstein, the editor of The 
American Hebrew, says in an article written 
for the New York ‘Evening Sun: 


Professor Miliukoff was widely. known 
in Russia as a historian before the uprising 
in 1905. During that revolution he sprang 
into prominence as the founder of the 
Constitutional Democratic party, which 
numbered in its ranks some of the noblest 
and finest men in Russia. Before that 
time Professor Miliukoff had lived in 
America, where he lectured at Harvard 
and at the University of Chicago. He 
studied American life and familiarized him- 
self with American institutions and the 
American form of government. During 
the revolution of 1905, Count Witte, then 
Premier of Russia, offered him a portfolio 
in the Cabinet. Professor Miliukoff de- 
clined it because Count Witte would not 
outline to him the new program of the 
Government. Professor Miliukoff insisted 
upon a definite policy of reconstruction 
and reform before he would accept a post 
in the new Ministry. 

The Duma was created and a so-called 
constitution was granted. It was forced 
from the Czar by the swelling of the wave 
of unrest, by the general strikes, by terrorist 
acts, by the aroused anger of the people. 

But at that time the great mass of the 
Russian people was unprepared for the 
change. Even the revolutionists, the radi- 
eals,.and the liberals could not agree upon 
the method of the uprising twelve years 
ago. The leaders disagreed among them- 
selves, and.«the autocracy, supported by 
the troops, succeeded in regaining control 
of the situation. 

A counter -revolution was organized 
throughout Russia in the form of mas- 
sacres. Jews, students, and other “ politi- 
cally unreliable’ men and women were 
slaughtered in the streets in various parts 
of the empire. 

The Duma was dispersed several times 
on the eve of a crisis. Professor Miliukoff, 
as the leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, was one of the strongest and 
most effective men in the opposition. A 
brilliant orator, direct, forceful, learned, 
yet practical and shrewd, he became the 
most feared man in governmental spheres. 
Neither a firebrand nor an extreme radical, 
he had the backing of the liberal con- 
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servative elements of Russia which chave | | =z = LLL ii «* ntti... 
gradually been won over on the side of the | a 
opposition. 
Professor Miliukoff, invited by the Civie 
Forum to acquaint America with the true 
state of conditions in Russia in 1908, came | 
all the way from Petrograd to deliver his | 
lecture. He spoke in Carnegie Hall. The | 
_ press of the country reproduced widely his 
striking account of his country’s hopes, 
of the activities of the reactionary régime, 
and the workings of the Duma. 


LAUT 


The reactionaries at home decided that 
his comments on Russian affairs had been 
too frank, and when Professor Miliukoff ' 
returned to Russia a storm of abuse burst 
upon him. The facts of his lectures were 


grossly distorted, and it was reported that 
he had gone to America to preach a policy 
of terrorism and assassination against Rus- } 


sian officials. Telegrams were sent to the 


Duma bisaiting him as a traitor, and the SCI ENTI FIC IGNITION 


TOTTI TTT oT 
UULUUETUPUCEULNEUTUTTAUTEUUEUUETUEL UCN TUSTEOTVGUATETTO ETL ULOOTETLOEL EDU UU PETTUET PACU ETE UUT EMOTE ETFO TTT EEUTT 





Black Hundreds, a reactionary society, de- : 
manded that he be hanged. But, the article by reason of its maximum sized spark E 
in The Evening Sun continues, Miliukoff 3 k = 
never faltered. He said at this time: at all speeds produces quic er and more : 
“My trip to America is not yet forgotten thorough combustion of your explosive : 
in the Duma. From time to time I am . . F e 
interrupted in the course of my speeches muxture, resulting in snappler, more = 
by some one shouting ‘American’ or ‘Am- = 
erican citizen.’ Since then I have purposely powerful motor performance; therefore, : 
quoted American legislation whenever I wee . : 
had an opportunity. I frequently begin my less gear shifting (3 to 4 miles per hour 4 
speeches by quoting something American. : 
I try to make some reference to America | on high) and smoother acceleration. 


whenever the opportunity presents itself.’ 
His comments on the third Duma were 
very characteristic: ‘‘Why should the 
third be dissolved by the Government? 
The third Duma is an obedient, a very 
obedient, Duma. Even the reactionaries 
are decidedly pleased with it. | 
‘‘But, obedient as it is, it is a good thing 
that it exists. We must get the Russian 
people accustomed to the idea that there 
must’ be a Duma, that there must be a 
representative body. In time, step by | Type CC Outfit for Magneto Replacement 
step, the D ee, Say really becom as Replace your Magneto with Atwater Kent Scientific 
representative institution which will do Ignition. There’s a type for every make of car. 


| 
constructive work toward the emancipation | * 
f all nationalities in Russia.”’ 
: ATWATER KENT MFG.WoRKS 
| Philadelphia 


Z SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
‘‘With this Government it is impossible > TO NUMBER 4939 STENTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA ky 
to say whether violent outbreaks will occur fy 
soon or not. This Government always 
misses its opportunities. It is never in 
time. It makes half concessions when it 
is too late. But whatever political course 
the events may take, Russia will hence- 
forth always remain democratic in its social 


aa 
Revolution 
make-up. The old form of Government is ' ; 

now undergoing a process of dissolution.” I n R u Ss Ss i a 


The part played by Miliukoft in the pres- | | Get a Will It Strengthen Russia and Help the Allies we 


Like most intelligent Russians, Professor 
Miliukoff seems to have looked forward to 
an eventual triumph of liberalism, for The 
Sun reports that he said in 1908: 


HEUTTNA TEU ETUOUUUUMSUTUTTTTOOTUUUTTOVUYETENUTOTOTETUTUOVUOUCGUUUETUOTOTENTEEOTOCUCTVOOUOTUTTTUCTOVUOTUETOTOQOTUUOUCUUVTNOTOUENOTUSTOTOTTUTNTVTVTTTTN 




















ent revolution can hardly be overestimated, oy Con the people rule?. Are they enlightened or othe wise? How bis it affect Russiz an 
: j i ; . industries and resources? Will the war be carried on moré effectively ave the people 
affirms the Philadelphia Public Ledger: strong ieade rs a eae iotenes will save Russia? Fora —~ understanding of these cca 
one ° ° and other questions read the recent book— 
Professor Miliukoff is the man who virtu- no ee , saa 
i i 7, i B OHN FOSTER FraSER. A remarkably graphic recital of the story of 
ally decided the tame was ripe for revolt. Ruse and its people, written during a recent visit to that country. It 
It was his speech In the Duma some deals with the education, social life and customs of the people. Prohibition, 
: : . Trade and Resources, Russian Business Men, Russian Politics, etc., in a 
months ago, in which he attacked Premier 5 fe that sande tke a novel, 
oe , 4 - +4 ta 
Stfirmer 8 policy, which led fo the downfall OF TO-DAY romo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62 ~ 
of Stiirmer and his succession by Trepoff. 
When Stiirmer was forced to resign, the day | | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








of the pro-German bureaucrat w»s ‘loomed, g 
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After it is cured each 
ham is marked so you can 
know at a glance that the 
ham you buy has 
uine “ Swift’s Premium” 
flavor. 
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This is the butt of a ‘‘Swift’s Premium” Ham. Have one baked for 
dinner and see what a difference the special Swift cure makes. 


Serve baked Premium Ham once— 
and your family will want it often 


Bake the butt of a “Swift’s 
Premium” ham for dinner today 
and see how exceptionally deli- 
cate and delicious this ham is. 
Know what a welcome variety 
it offers in the meals you plan 
for your family. 


“Swift’s Premium” hams are 
prepared by experts. Each ham 
selected is of superior quality, 
is given the famous “Swift’s 
Premium” cure and is smoked 
over fragrant hickory wood 
fires. 


“Swift’s Premium” 





You can utilize every bit of a 

“Swift’s Premium” ham in a 
great variety of really delicious 
dishes, any one of which will 
delight your family. Try baking 
the butt, boiling the shank, and 
broiling or frying the center 
slices, without parboiling. 


If you are not already one of 
the thousands of women who 
are buying “Swift’s Premium” 
ham whole— start now. It is 
the economical way to buy 
ham. Swift &Company, U.S.A. 


Hams & Bacon 











WHAT TO SAY | 
AND HOW TO SAY IT 


CONVERSATIO 


yy Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written | By H. H. Thomas. 


LR on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


A profusely illustrated new volume which 
deals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation of all come 
monly grown vegetables, 60c net, by mail 67c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








STUDY LAW 


Let us pees. = Pe a entire 30 Days 


that we ectually offer the ee 


complete and efficient ox 
sion course in law in cten, 
After this 30-day free trial you 


can compare our course with ng 

other law course in existenc 

then deci There is abeotutaly no similarity between 
this course and others, and we can easily and readily con- 
vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school i U. S., Conferring 

Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspond- 

ence. Only law school in U.S. conducting standard resi- 

dent school and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 

$00 class-room lectures. —, of over 30 prominent 

lawyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar 

examination, Only law, rehool givi ng Comnlote Course in 

Pubic hool highly endorsed 

i "aev. me ae cialis, Business Men, 

; and Students. Send today for ilus- 
and S 1 30-Day Free Offer. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE oF LAW, 1100 Advertising Bidg. Chicago 





and recomme: 
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this valuable art. Others are using Lichtentag Paragon as a 
daily converience. Executive ‘and busi usiness pn Ay find it = = 
useful. Because of its remarkable simplicity you can 


the entire LICHTENTAG 
PARAGON 


SHORTHAND 


fn your own home, during the evenings of one week. 
Speed comes with use or practice. Wonderfully easy to read. 
Paragon writers are stenographers in service of U. S. 

and offices of corporations, also in court reporting. System 


already adopted by number of cities for high schools. Write 


for full proof. 
What Others Say 
“‘The study of Paragon is a fascinating pastime.’ y 
“I was able to use it in making my private memoranda, 
though slowly, even before the end of the week.’’ 


“*So simple and legible that in a week I could read all the 


shorthand matter, even before starting speed practice.’ 


“*By practice I have already developed a speed of 175 


words a minute.’ 


“*The highest I was able to reach, on a four 
minute dictation of new matter was, 260 words 


per minute.’’ 


D AYS THE PARAGON INSTITUTE 
1845 Coliseum PI. 
New Orleans, La. 
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and Miliukoff kept pushing the issue until 
it reached its rebellious success. 

Miliukoff, too, is one of the ‘greatest 
European authorities on international 
politics, and when the war broke out was 
the leader of the Constitutional Democrats. 
It was but a step for him to become the 
leader of all the liberal and disgruntled 
elements of all Russia, those who prayed 
for the downfall of the bureaucrats. 


In a word, he is the brains of the revo- 
lution, altho the new Cabinet represents 
all the leaders of political thought in 
modern Russia. If the revolution is sue- 
cessful, the future of Russia will depend 
very largely on the wisdom and tact of 
the group of men guided by Professor 
Miliukoff. The responsibility could not be 
greater, but it is in sure hands. To quote 
again from The Evening Sun: 


The revolution in Russia, which termi- 
nates the Romanoff dynasty, is unparalleled 
in history because of its swiftness and the 
small number of lives sacrificed. 

The Russian liberators have profited by 
the lessons of the French revolution as well 
as by the example of the Turkish revolution. 

The leaders who have now restored the 
Government of Russia to the people, who 
have liberated the martyrs to Russian free- 
dom, who are champions of equal rights 
for all nationalities constituting the popu- 
lation of Russia, of freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of con- 
science, are men who may be trusted to 
carry out these promises. They are the 
real master builders of the new Russia. 

And among these, Miliukoff, ‘the 
American,” occupies one of the most 
conspicuous positions. 





NICHOLAS ROMANOFF 


HROUGHOUT his’ twenty - three 

years’ reign as Czar, Nicholas Roman- 
eff dreaded two things: assassination and 
revolution, and neither was a vain fear. 
Since 1891, when he was assaulted and 
wounded by a Japanese named Sango and 
escaped death only by the prompt action of 
Prince George, of Greece, up to his recent 
abdication, there have been thirteen at- 
tempts to assassinate him. One wonders 
why, for of all the Romanoff line Nicholas 
II. was probably the least despotic, and 
apparently the most anxious to improve 
the condition of his people. At the time 
of his accession to the throne, says the 
New York Herald, the Russian people 
expected much of him. 


The people of Russia, who had always 
preserved the usages of democracy in their 
local institutions, the Zemstvos, began 
to awake from their long lethargy and to 
demand an extension of their powers. 

Russia, exhausted by the régime of 
violence, hoped for a new era in the life 
of the country. All felt that the young 
Emperor would introduée reforms for the 
better. He came to Petrograd and ex- 
prest his desire to come into close touch 
with the people. He found fault with 
the police, who kept him away from the 
people. He received a delegation of Poles 
and spoke to them in friendly terms. To 
a delegation of Jews he said that he was 
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TOASTER 
Enough light 5 vidudeeica Toast for 
for a week— week's iron- seven break- 
45 cents ing—29 cents fasts—4cents 











Electrical Household Helps Tie s%3% 


5 hours’ sew- 
ing a week— 


the Servant. to the Housewife 9:22 


HY are you having trouble in keeping a girl— 
even in getting one? Why do girls prefer 
working in a factory to working in homes? As a 


housewife you are vitally, interested in the answer. 


The war has practically stopped immigration from = c‘Zaner 


Europe—that’s one reason. But the mostimportant 2275," 
reason is the unattractiveness of housework—the Seen 
long hours—the dull, ceaseless drudgery. 

The remedy is right at hand—in your electric light 
sockets. It is Electricity—the labor saver—the 
final answer to the servant problem. Just as certain 
as an electric fan brings cooling breezes, just so sure =—«s_wasuep 
will electricity make housework more attractive—to 7h, weekly 
you as well as to your servants. _ Pusace 

The weekly electric-light bill in this average home 
is 45 cents and only 364 cents more for operating all 
these appliances. 

These labor-saving Household Helps—and many more—all 


with the quality mark “Western Electric”—are easy to buy ‘iia 
and they soon pay for themselves. WASHER 
ry The dishes 
Rares: If you have a servant problem in your home, why not find ‘7 meals~ 
wou out how electricity can help you solve it ? 
fore Write today to our nearest office for your copy 
— of Booklet No. 74-D, “Mrs. Bright’s Way.” 


= WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


pee INCORPORATED 





HOUs: New York Atlanta Denver San Francisco 

Pn Buffalo Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago KansasCity Salt Lake City Oaklan 

“laa Newark Savannah Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Omaha _ Los Angeles 
penn Philadelphia Birmingh Cinci Indi lis Dallas Oklahoma City Seattle 
ong * Boston New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Portland : - we 
mott EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED ia 

wo | 

S fren | ~ 








Western Electric 
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Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP TIR 


A RECKLESS chauffeur, that, you 


say. No. 
Ought to lose his license. No. 
Just blind luck that his‘ tires held the 


pavement. Just a foot and— Nonsense! 
Careless driving just the same. Yes—but only 


careless in the sense that the driver and those he 
pilots need have no care as to their safety. 




































The massive cup-shaped projections on the 
tires of that car are Vacuum Cups and cannot 
skid—they’re guaranteed on wet, slippery pave- 


ments. The cups hold the pavement with a 
suction grip. 


Retards the speed? Not abit. The forward 
rolling of the wheel automatically releases 


each cup by gently raising it edgewise and 
releasing the vacuum hold. * 


The non-skid efficacy of the Vacuum Cup 

Tread is absolutely complete. It reduces 

to actual practice through the heavy thick- 

lipped Vacuum Cups the suction principle 
of skid-prevention. If they do not con- 
vince you, they are returnable at full pur- 
chase price, after reasonable trial. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
5 Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service 
agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada. 











Direct reproduction 
of moving picture 
of Pittsburgh taxi- 
cab rounding wet, 
slippery corner at 

25 milesan hour 
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ETAIN the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of youth—quicken your 
interest in the affairs of every day 
life— enjoy the rejuvenating influ- 
ence of new things— DRESS UP! 


And because Boston Garters do 
their important work unseen, don’t 
let them be the last things you think 
of. Follow your natural impulse and 
keep them fresh and lively.. The 
| added comfort repays you. 


Take home a new pair today 


Boston 


Garter | 


GEORGE FROST CO. - MAKERS + BOSTON 
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260. 
36c. SOc. 









































THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 











Mc Donnell Designs 


Many famous ts and 

for American families Ss coast to coast are 
McDonnell designed, executed and erected. 
That creative genius, which has won lasting 
recognition, is at your service to design a suit- 
able memorial without obligation to purchase. 
McDonnell memorials are finished complete, 
ready to set in the cemetery, at the firm’s 
quarries and plant at Barre, Vermont. 

A booklet, illustrating many memorials of 
exceptional merit, will be mailed to you on 
request. Department of Design 

MCDONNELL & SONS 

862-864 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Creators of Distinctive Memorials for Sixty Years 
































opposed to 
persecutions. 


religious and _ national 


Petitions from various quarters were | 


addrest to him asking him to put an end | 


to lawlessness and violence. A _ petition 
was also prepared by the representatives 
of the press. But on January 17, 1895, 
the Czar shattered the hopes of the best 
people in Russia. All expectations for re- 
forms were declared by Nicholas II. to be 
“‘senseless dreams.”’ 


He had fallen under the influence of the 
bureaucratic party, from which he never 
escaped. 
parallel with Louis XVI. Both were 
personally amiable and well-meaning, but 


It is interesting to mark the | 





weak; both were under the domination of | 


a corrupt ‘“‘court party 


” which prevented, 


them from carrying their plans for the | 


improvement of their people into effect. 


The New York Sun remarks of this phase 


in his career: 
The Czar undertook more enlightened 


projects than any Czar since Peter the | 


Great. 


In 1898, he appealed to the world | 


to establish international peace, tho Russia | 


had the world’s largest standing army. 


That move led to the Hague confer- | 


ences. He reformed conditions among 


his people, but his outstanding act in that | 


| 
| 
} 


direction was the establishment of the | 


Duma in August, 1905. Even that act, 
however, was said to have been forced 
upon him by revolution and the tottering 
of his throne. 

Nicholas’s great opportunity to put 
himself at the head of a liberal Russia 
came in 1905, and he did not seize it. At 
the moment it was possible to proclaim 
Russian freedom and to break the bureau- 
crats utterly, but instead Nicholas called 
on his Cossacks. Since the massacres of 
“Red Sunday,’’ observes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Russians were com- 
pelled to look to revolution as the only 
way out. 

In November, 1904, delegates from the 
zemstvos, or municipal councils, held a 
secret meeting in Petrograd, and finally 
submitted a report to the Czar, warning 
him that his bureaucratic administration 


had lost touch with the people and asking, 


for free speech, a free press, and civil and 
religious liberty. Again, in December, a 
stronger petition was presented, virtually 
demanding that a legislative assembly of 
two houses be formed. 

Meanwhile there were strikes in the 
Government. iron- works and numerous 
disturbances in Petrograd and other cit- 
ies. The leader of the workingmen was 
Father Gapon, a priest. With the con- 





sent of the Government he had begun to | 


organize labor-unions, to wean the work- 
ingmen away from revolutionist agitators. 
It was on January 21 that Father Gapon 


sent a letter to the Czar telling him that | 
on the following day the strikers would | 


march to the Winter Palace and present 
their grievances in person. 

With Father Gapon at their head, the 
workingmen started for the Winter Palace 
on Sunday. Women and children accom- 
panied them. It was not a threatening 
parade. It was a joyous one. All thought 
it would bring what Russia had dreamed 


| of for centuries—a liberal Government. 
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PEWRITERS 


ULTIPLE 


IN ONE 





The Great Interchangeable 
Type-Writing Machine 





A Few Sauples of 
Multiplex types 


Petite - for extra condensing 
Miniature-private, refined letters, 
Small Roman-neat business 
Vertical deript - private tetters. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic - emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC = CLEAN OUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures, 
Print-type - new, attractive. 


GL Languages 
Changed Anotantly 


(Above samples slightly reduced) 


One MaAcuHine WRITES ALL 
StyLes oF TYPE AND 
Many LANGUAGES 


CHANGE IN A SECOND 


Every Business, Language and 
Profession 


It will do all that other machines can do BUT 
IT STANDS ALONE in the special fields of 
writing endeavor. For instance :— 


Business Executives 

because of individuality of work, writing dainty, 

small type. Refined, esthetic appearance. Large 

- — type for b letters. “Just Turn the 
nob. 


Literary People 
because of its instantly changeable type system, 
with many styles of type and many. languages. 
Two sets of type always on the machine. “Just 
Turn the Knob. 
Libraries 
Because it writes cards perfectly flat—without bend- 
ing. Condenses in miniature type, writes names 
in largetype. “Just Turn the Knob.” 
Social Correspondence—Private Secretaries 
because of the dainty small type and high individ- 
uality of the work. Its refined and esthetic ap- 
pearance, and also the language possibilities. 
Professional Vocations, Igcluding Engineers 
(Mathematicians) 
because of having type-sets especially adapted to 
each class, with all special characters needed; im- 
mediately interchangeable. 
ists 
because of having every known language available, 
all interchangeable, and high individuality of work 
and capability of writing both Occidental and 
Oriental languages on the same machine. 
College Professors and Students 
because of small space occupied; instantly inter- 
changeable type; high individuality of work and 
condensation. 








Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt Machines 
at Factory prices. 
Monthly payments. 
Special terms to professional people. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69th Street, at East River New York City, N. Y. 





Please send literature—without obligations 
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WEGMANN AUTOMATIC 
DECARBONIZER will re- 
move every trace of carbon 
from your motor, no matter 
how choked up it may be, 


=” manifo 
ly pipe or water jacke 
Folens a fine spray 0 
f into combustion chambers with 
mixture from carburetor, This 
iple of steam scnvenete 


type 

motors. Its application to the 

automobile motor is now made possible 
by this ingenious, automatic device. The 


DECARBONIZER 
i as more perfect 


combustion, which adds 10% to 
oline an 





catin; 

simply adj y needle-valve and fe 

by automatic ball check-valve which 

closes when motor stops and opens in 

relation to speed of motor. 

Price, complete, ready to install, $5 

(Guaranteed For Life.) 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Wegmann Automatic Decarbonizer is 


above 


factory after 30 days actual trial it may 
be returned and money refunded. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON BELOW. 


Dealers Wanted Everywhere 


Manufacturers Distributing Co. 
662 Publicity Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








’ 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CO., 
662 Publicity Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
You may send me by Parcels Post one Wegmann 
Decarbonizer, for which I enclose $5, with the under- 
standing thatifitis not satisfactory after 30 days test 
I may return it and receive my money back as offered 
to “Literary Digest ” readers. 

















Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come 
loose from foundation. : 

It presents a continuous, fine ined, smooth, non-slip- 
pery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice 
or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is 


noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building. Rail: 
r tation, Hospital—all places where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-eas: sired. 

Your choice of several practical colors, Full information 
and sample FREE on request. 
IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
901 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
On the Market 10 years 








For the marchers there was a rude 
awakening. Cossacks and other troops 
had been stationed at strategic points 
commanding the Winter Palace. As the 
joyous paraders came along they were 
shot down, singing. The parade became 
an enraged mob, but that merely made 
more work for the soldiers. Hour after 
hour the slaughter continued, until the 
streets were littered with dead and 
wounded. 


Perhaps the deepest criticism made of 
Nicholas is that he was easy to influence. 
He was swayed by every. new figure in 
court, as is shown by the fact that there 
have been forty changes in the Russian 
ministry in the last two years. It was too 
easy to gain a high place at the Russian 
court by playing upon Nicholas’s super- 
stition. Rasputin was the most notorious 
mystic, but he was only the last of a 
long series. His assassination was a sign 
that the Russian element was beginning 
to triumph over the pro-German court 
faction. t 

There is no need to search for the 
“cause” of the Russian revolution, for the 
history of Russia during the last hundred 
years is one long cause for the events of 
1917, but just what precipitated the revolt 
is harder to determine. In an interview 
published in the New York American, 
Count Tolstoy says: 


Russia’s revolution is not due to the 
food shortage. The idea is ridiculous. 
Underlying the whole thing is the question 
of reactionary Ministers and the pro- 
German Ministers in the Cabinet. 


This view is exprest at somewhat greater 
length in the New York Sun, and may be 
accepted as the current opinion three days 
after the first news of the revolution was 
received in America. * 

It is the consensus of recent opinion 
that the Czar was forced from his throne 
because he could not keep step with the 
growth and awakening of Russia because, 
either through his own determination or 
his weakness for bad counsel, he could not 
free himself from the old autocracy, the old 
superstitions that were the Russia of 
the past. 

His overthrow, however, is a direct 
result of the war and Russia’s part in it, 
tho the moving forces are of origin as old 
as the movement for Russian freedom. 
The people felt they could not trust the 
Czar. They were in constant fear that he 
intended to stamp out if he could the 
spark of freedom burning in the Duma, 
this tho it was Nicholas II. who created 
the Duma and was the first Russian Czar 
ever to grant a shadow of poptlar govern- 
ment to the peasants. 

It became ciear to enlightened Russians, 
finally even to the peasants, that the 
cause of the Allies and the cause of Russian 
freedom were one; the cause of Germany 
and the cause of autocracy and the old 
corrupt bureaucracy were one. The 
Czar seemed to lean.first toward one, then 
toward the other. This was alarming 
enough, but of late it had appeared that 
the latter was winning. The shadow of a 
separate peace loomed, bearing with it a 
return to despotism—and the Czar fell. 
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These results positively guaranteed: 
10% to 30% more power 
25% to 50% more mileage from gasoline 
50% to 75% saving on oil 
No more carbon trouble 
No more spark plug trouble 
No more smoking 
If within one year from date of installing these 
rings you are not satisfied, send them back and 
your money will be refunded. 
Price Per Set of 12 
Rings for Ford Cars $7.50 
Tf you can’t get them from your garage or acces- 
sory dealer, send check, postal or express mone 
order to factory and rings will be sent prepai 
If desired, rings will be sent C. O. D. 
Automobile manufacturers realize the 
wisdom of using one piece Piston Rings 
only, We advise against using piston 
rings made of more than one piece. If 
you want to know why, write us. 
American Hammered Piston Rings madein sizes 
for every car. They’rea necessity. Nota luxury. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED 
Exclusive Sales Rights in good territory will be 
allotted to enterprising men. 

Instructive booklets, “ The Soul of the Motor” 
and “Story of the Magic Ring,” sent on request. 


AMERICAN PISTON RING CO. 
. Newark, N. J. 


Used exclusively by 
Pierce-Arrow, 
Chalmers, Winton, 
Mercer, Stearns, 
Lozier, Interna- 
tional, White, Kelly- 
Springfield, etc. 

















You see the wonderful improved Acousticon 
has now enabled 275,000 deaf people to hear. 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so 
absolutely,certain of it that we are eager to 
send you the 


1917 Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservations to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we will gladly take all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can BeYours Again! 

The A ti has improve! and p d 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the New Acousticon, You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing — not one cent. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1302 Candler Building New York 
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LOVE’S LABOR SUNK 


HE British bark Galgom Casile was 

shelled without warning and sunk by 
a U-boat recently. The captain’s wife was 
saved. Perhaps you remember the meager 
announcement? And, since every ship on 
the ocean has a tale of adventure and 
sacrifice, perhaps you wondered what was 
the history of the little bark before it met 
the torpedo off the Irish coast? It was a 
tale of toil, patience, and long years of love, 
affirms the Philadelphia Evening Ledger: 


More than forty years ago a sturdy lad 
sailed away from Plymouth, an English 
Channel port, to see the world, make his 
fortune, and return to claim for his bride 
a@ young woman who had waved a loving 
farewell to him from the quay. 

Years passed. John Frampton ‘sailed 
the seven seas.”” He became mate, chief 
mate, and captain. He prospered. Two 
or three salvage payments for his part in 
snatching ships from the deep helped swell 
his bank-account. 

His sweetheart, Mary, was fortunate. 
She became a governess, then a teacher in 
a private school, and later principal of a 
fashionable school for girls. 

The frugal woman invested her savings 
in profitable shipping ventures. Mary and 
John hoped to own a ship, or the greater 
part of one, ‘“‘some day.” 

Years flew by, and their funds grew. 
When they approached fifty years of age 
they decided it was time for them to be- 
come life partners in love and _ business. 
So they bought a large share of the bark 
Galyom Castle. Then they were married 
and sailed away in her. 

Careful management and good seaman- 
ship won fame for the Galgom Castle. In 
all the big ports of the world John Framp- 
ton and his wife were known. 

When little Mary arrived, they told me 
they believed they had reached the zenith 
of their happiness. She was a “‘child of 
the sea,’’ for she was born as the Galgom 
Castle tossed in a storm off the west coast 
of South America. 

Mrs. Frampton made a real home aboard 
ship. She taught Mary her daily lessons 
and every Sunday she told the child of the 
Master Pilot, who ruled the deep. 

When the child was eleven years old the 
great war came. , 

An officer of the British Admiralty has 
said that of all the seamen risking their 
lives for England the sailors on the un- 
armed merchant ships performed the most 
valuable service and underwent the great- 
est peril, and while Captain Frampton was 
willing to take the risk himself, he did not 
wish to expose his wife and daughter to 
the tender mercies of a U-boat captain. 
So he stopt at Falmouth, remarks The 
Evening Ledger, and sent his little girl to 
a boarding-school. 


“You better stay ashore, too,’’ Captain 
Frampton told his wife. . 

“Indeed, I’ll not,” she replied. ‘I’ve 
sailed with you all these years and I’ll sail 
on. If they get you they will get me at 
the same time.” 

And the Germans finally ‘‘got”’ the ship 
as she was near home. 

Mrs. Frampton told the short story of 
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Waterproof and Renew Your Tops with 


PEERLESS Top Dressings 


One Dressing for Mohair; one for Leather = 
“MAKE OLD TOPS LOOK LIKE NEW” i 


Absolutely waterproofs the top; brings back the original appearance; removes z 
all stains; does not collect dust or dirt; leaves the top soft and pliable and in 
splendid shape for a season’s driving. Dries over night. 





One quart can at $1.25 will dress your top and last all season;—saving 
the purchase of a new top at from $25.00 to $100.00. 
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8000 leading paint shops, and many hundreds of thousands of proud car owners 
have used and enthusiastically endorsed PEERLESS TOP DRESSINGS. 


There are many valuable aids for the Motorist in the list of 
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Make Old Cars Look Like New : 


FOR SALE BY LEADING JOBBERS, DEALERS, GARAGES, _ 
AND HARDWARE STORES 


Ask your dealer for Peerless products. A few hours’ time with several of the 
PEERLESS SPECIALTIES will make your car look practically as good this 
spring as the day you bought it. Be sure to get Peerless. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


The Columbus Varnish Company 


Makers of Quality Varnish for 25 years Columbus, Ohio 











“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


F BRAINS 


IGARS 


FOR g» MEN 








American Accessories Co. 216-Gulow St., Cincinnati, 0 




















YouTakeNoRisk | 


This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 

Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 
Seat postpaid, BLOO Tees repel cave wil be load wih your Fa. 

State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


Retcbliched 1504 Shumate Razor Co., 732 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Fir retin seo WAM LL OO OR EY 
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A The Gladiolus 
sak is one of the most 
<i ~— satisfactory flow- 
‘ ersgrownbecause 






it blooms continu- 

ously when it is cut 
and put in water, 
just as well as when 
? in-the ground. 
There is no reason why 
every family cannot enjoy 
this grand flower, for the simple reason that 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

You can have them in bloom from July 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each month 
from April to July. 

For only ONE DOLLAR we will send 75 Bulbs 
of our Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every 
pole shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 

Last year we sold thousands of these bulbs and have 
received numerous testimonials as to merits. 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so asto have them 
to plant when you begin ma‘ your garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 

Mail this advertisement with Check, Money 
Order, Dollar Bill or ps, or present at our 


store, and secure rte splendid collection for Only 
$1.00, sent prepaid aayenene in the U.S. wih our 


Gala 
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30 & 32 inp St. (Dept.B) New York 


TRON AGE 


GARDEN TOOLS 
nswer the farmer’s big questions: 
How conl haven jood garde nm with 
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Combined Hill 
and Drill Seeder 





IRON AGE 





Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 46C,Grenloch,N.J. 











*‘The Most Unique and Helpful 
Garden Book Published’’ 


HEATHERHOME SEED 


AND 


PLANT BOOK 


A MASTERPIECE OF GARDEN CATALOGUES 


Tells just the things you want to 
know. 336 pages, antique paper, 
bound in Heatherhome blue in a box, 
free. A beautiful, fascinating and 
instructive book. We guarantee your 
pleasure in it just as we guarantee 
to grow, and to be as described, every 
seed and plant that comes from the 
“Home of Heather”—write for it 
now. 


KNIGHT &STRUCK CO. 
PLANTSMEN-— SEEDSMEN 
254 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















| the sinking that was cabled to this side. 
| She said: 


‘‘When we were approaching the Irish 
coast, a submarine, without warning, fired 
several shells from a distance of two miles. 
The vessel was hit several times. We took 
to two life-boats. The subtharine con- 
tinued the shelling. One life-boat’s fate 
is unknown. At dusk the submarine was 
seen alongside the missing boat. Though 
badly damaged, the Galgom Castle was not 
seen to sink. We lost our rudder, and the 
boat was so leaky three men were always 
bailing. 

This ends the sea career of the Framp- 
tons. Their vessel is gone, and with it their 
savings of years and their means of earning 
a living. 

Captain Frampton, perhaps, is a prisoner 
of the Germans, as the news dispatches 


made no mention of him. 


War wrecked the craft that love bought, 
but it didn’t crush the spirit of John 
Frampton, for he’s a “fighting man.” 





EDUCATING THE ESKIMO 

PART from spreading American “‘ Kul- 

tur” in the wilds of Mexico, the nation 
is also trying to bring light to the people 
who dwell under our share of the arctic 
circle, the Eskimo inhabitants of Alaska. 
Some inquiring souls have asked, ‘“‘Why 
are you trying to educate the Eskimo; he 
was well off and happy as he was. Why 
don’t you let him alone?”’ 

The answer to all the questions is to be 
found in The Eskimo, a new monthly 
magazine published in the interests of the 
Eskimo and of northwestern Alaska. It 
is devoted to the life and the community, 
to the part played by the Eskimos, and the 
future which the astute among the natives 
ean make, theirs. For instance, we read 
in the new magazine: 


The people who ask these questions, if 
they are really sincere enough to warrant 
any consideration, can be divided into two 
classes. First, those who display their 
scientific knowledge by quoting the law of 
“the survival of the fittest,’’ with the 
assumption that the Eskimo is not fit to 
survive. The second class claim a peculiar 
insight into the frame of mind of the 
ancient Eskimo, who, they assert, was an 
especially contented individual, and, fur- 
thermore, they insist that the Eskimo of 
to-day is not contented. This set of 
crities insists on taking the fiosition, in- 
defensible in this day and generation, that 
education is a bad thing for a people. The 
claim of our service is that the Eskimo by 
reason of his inherent qualities and because 
of his geographical position is fit and able to 
survive, and we claim that by our system of 
education for him we are making him not 
only more fit to survive, but that he will 
be a vital factor in the development of 
northern Alaska. : 

The Eskimo is not dependent. On the 
contrary, he is, even in his present condi- 
tion, a real and vital factor in the wealth 
of the country. He has never received 
a ration from the Government; he can 
support himself, not always according to 
our standards, it is true; but it is better for 
him to eat strictly native food than for 
him to learn to expect the Government 
to support him, The wail so often heard 
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There is a garden expert who has a suburban 


home near New York. He has achieved remark- 
able success with intensive culture of a plot only 
35 feet square. His records as given here are sug~ 
gestive. This year's values will be greater than 
those of last year, all prices having advanced. 

“Last year, a poor season for gardening, I raised 
$50.00 worth of green vegetables on a plot 35 feet 
square (less than half the area of a tennis court). 

“The varieties, quantitiesand value of vegetables 
actually obtained from the plot follow: 


Price No. of rows 
Vegetables Quantity Each Value 35 ft.long Remarks 
Radish 65 bunches 3c $1.95 4 . 
Lettuce 43 heads 10c © 4.30 2 
Spinach 10 quarts lie 1.50 2 
Peas m 12¢ 83—- 2.52 4 Poor crop 
a 14 heads 10 1.40 1 
93 bunches 10c 9.30 6 
all Zs 10¢ 2.70 3 
og Beans 71 quarts 10¢ 7.10 4 
Corn 276 ears 3c 8.28 8 
Lima Beans 32 quarts 10¢ 3.20 3 Poor crop 
Tomatoes 244 2e = 4.88 2 
38 3e 1.90 1 
Egg Plant’ 5 10¢ 50 1 Poor crop 
Turnips 8 bunches 8c 64 1 
$50.17 


“This year I expect to do much better. Any- 
one can equal these results by giving a little thought 
to planning, planting and caring for a garden. 


“Select your garden on a gentle southern slope, 
protected on the north by a fence or hedge if pos- 
sible, and free from obstructions which cast 
shadows. Stake out your plot accurately, placing 
stakes 2 feet apart on each side to mark the rows. 


“First make a list from a seedsman’s catalogue 
of the vegetables you prefer to eat. Cut off this 
list those that are difficult to raise, such as cauli- 
flower, celery, etc. Then eliminate those that give 
a small yield per square foot per month, such as 
melons, potatoes, parsnips, salsify, etc. You will 
then have a list such as this: radish, spinach, let-~ 
tuce, peas, cabbage, beets, carrots, string beans, 
corn, tomatoes, turnips, egg plant, squash and lima 
beans; the last two may be classed with those that 
give a small yield. 

“With this list you can now decide what rela- 
tive quantities of each you desire, or how many 
rows of each vegetable to plant. 


“With a seed book from a reliable house, make 
your selec:ions, choosing dwarf or bush varieties in 
preference to large varieties wherever possible. 


“Tall plants cast shadows which are undesirable 
in a plot where maximum sun light is the aim. 


“Your seed order should have been already sent. 
If you have delayed, rush it at once, for this year 
there will be heavy plantings and seed shortages. 


“Give considerable time to the planning of your 
garden, using all the best systems of inter-plant- 
ing and rotation of crops in order to make each 
square foot of soil work all season. This is the 
important secret of successful intensive gardening. 


“The soil must be dug up the full depth of the 
fork at least, and all lumps of earth pulverized. 


“Order enough stable manure to cover the 
ground 2 inches deep. Two double loads will do for 
a plot 35 feet square. Be sure the manure is well 
rotted, but not fire fanged, and is free from straw. 


“After spreading, turn it all in well beneath the 
surface and rake the garden off level. Seventy- 
five pounds of well-balanced commercial fertilizer 
should next be distributed and raked in. 

“We are now ready to plant. After planting, 
frequent light cultivation should be given, even 
before the seeds come up. 

“This surface cultivation kills thousands of 
young weeds and saves endless weed troubles later.” 
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from ignorant, but presumably charitable, 
people, ‘‘Why don’t you give the poor 
people some food?” if heeded, would make 
paupers out of a self-supporting and noble 
race.- We are proud of the fact that we 
have not fed the Eskimo. We are proud 
of him as a man because he feeds himself. 
One reason why primitive races have so 
often been pushed to the wall by the white 
race has been that the white race have 
coveted and needed the land. As far as we 
can see, for years to come the white man 
will not make any attempt to push the 
Eskimo off his part of the map. While 
there will undoubtedly be developments 
in mining, yet for a long time to come 
the Eskimo will have plenty of room in 
northern Alaska. Therefore, even if this 
northern part of Alaska, through some 


‘unexpected development, should become 


desirable for a large white population, 
we believe that with what development 
the Eskimo has already received, and 
the additional development that even five 
years more of undisturbed possession of 
his northern fastnesses will give him, he 
will be well fitted to meet advanced 
economic conditions. 

The key-note of our school system for 
the Eskimo is its direct relation to the 
village life. Thus the school republic 
becomes the village council, the school 
garden soon becomes the village garden, 
the cooking-class becomes the  bread- 
baking class for the village, the clean-up 
of the school ground becomes the village 


‘clean-up, the bench- work for the boys’ 


class becomes the boat- and sled-building 
center for the village. And, most striking 
of all, the schoolboy who is sent to the 
reindeer herd as an apprentice, in four 
years becomes the trained herder, the 
supporter of his family, and a future 
leader of his people. 





THE NEW LEADERS IN RUSSIA 


OT so very long ago—in 1908—Pro- 

fessor Miliukoff was asked whether 
revolution would ever be effected in Russia 
without a long and bloody struggle, and 
whether, under any circumstances, a 
democracy were possible. His reply at 
that time ‘is recorded in the New York 
American: 


“T am not a prophet and I will not 
undertake to speak of the future, but I will 
say that the antidynastic feeling is already 
very strong in Russia and will continue 
to grow, provided the Government con- 
tinues its present and _ long-continued 
oppression, and provided also that the 
Liberals, who are struggling for liberty, 
do not lose their heads and resort to 
assassination. 

‘** How long it will take, I do not know. 
I must say that the possibility seems out 
of reach of practical politics at the present 
day. It is quite out of the question now 
to think of introducing a commonwealth 
into Russia. I think myself that the 
greatest success we can hope to achieve 
in this generation will be to secure a con- 
stitutional and representative régime; even 
that has been too difficult thus far. But 
we do not despair. We shall move along 
that line until we reach the goal, altho 
few men in our day may live to see it 
achieved.” 


The first question has already been 
answered, for the upheaval in Russia was 
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almost bloodless, and the answer to the 
second depends almost wholly upon the 
new provisional Cabinet, of which Pro- 
fessor Miliukoff is a member. 

Prince Lvoff, the new Premier, observes 
the New York Times, is the strongest man 
in Russia, and his position and power 
make it practically certain that the pro- 
German influences which precipitated the 
uprising will be eliminated. 


The real power remains in the best 
hands it could possibly be in, namely, 
those of Prince Lvoff, the new President 
of the Council of Ministers. He is the 
most popular man in Russia, head and chief 
of the combined Urban and Rural Zemstvo 
Committees, organizer and feeder-in-chief 
of the Russian armies in the field, the 
man whom all students of Russian affairs 
have expected to see made head of any 
provisional Government, or President, or 
Prime Minister, or whatever title the 
real head of the new Government may 
have received. He is a Russian of the 
Russians, a Slav in fact as well as in name, 
and is perhaps the only man alive who 
has the entire confidence of the Russian 
people, both high and low. 


Premier Lvoff’s companions in this 
duty, in addition to Foreign Minister 
Miliukoff, are all men who have worked 
their way to the head of Russian affairs 
from humble beginnings. They are thor- 
oughly in touch with Russian needs, of 
large experience, and wise judgment, 
remarks the New York American: 


Michael V. Rodzianko, President of the 
Duma, is the real leader in the revolution. 
He is a Conservative, like Professor 
Miliukoff, the new Foreign Minister; his 
family is of high rank; he has two sons 
who are officers in the Imperial Guard of 
Russia, the most aristocratic regiment. 

A. J. Guerchkoff, Minister of War and 
Navy, has won renown as an organizer. 
He has great executive ability and has 
risen through long adversity to be a leader 
of the people by sheer ability. He is a 
genuine leader of the people by natural 
selection and gifts. 

M. Ichingareff, the new Minister of 
Agriculture, was the quickest and readiest 
debater in the Duma. His passionate love 
of liberty is restrained by long experience 
and knowledge of economic matters, in 
which he is expert. He is probably one 
of the best authorities in all Russia on 
finance and agriculture. 

Mr. Kerenski, who is the labor leader 
in the new People’s Ministry governing 
Russia, is in private life a clever lawyer. 
He is by far the most radical member in the 
new ministry and he will bring to the sup- 
port of the new Cabinet the Russian 
radical democracy, which is united in 
favor of carrying on the war to the bitter 
end. He will probably be a leader in the 


movement to make Russia into a republic. | 
He has labor at his back, and it is significant | 


that the post given to him in the new 
Cabinet is that of Minister of Justice. 

Mr. Manuiloff, the new Minister of 
Public Instruction, was formerly president 
of the Imperial Moscow University and 
is now editor-in-chief of the Russkiya 
Vyedomosti. He resigned the professorship 
in the leading Russian university in 1911 
because of the oppression of freedom of 
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thought and teaching by the Russian 
Government. He is also a professor of 
economics with a reputation throughout 
Europe. 





GAY LIFE IN GUAM 
UAM, you knov, is that little spot: in 
the Ladrones where the United States 
keeps a coaling station, a flying flag, a few 
inhabitants very proud that they are Amer- 
icans, and the Guam News Letter. This 
last is the principal and only newspaper in 
the colony. But it is by no means a weak 
little sheet, for, according to the New York 
Sun, it is as full of news, and life, and 
general doings as any metropolitan daily. 
Life, while not overcomplex in Guam, is ap- 
parently far from uneventful. We hardly 
realize that so much can happen in those 
few square miles far out in the Pacific. 
But, says The Sun: 


The July issue of this Government pub- 
lication is far more juicy than The Congres- 
sional Record as it lies before us with its 
budget of news from the most lively isle 
of the Ladrones. Its front page looks seri- 
ous, it is true: a chunk of advice as to the 
growing of the alligator-pear, little brother 
of indigestion. But on the next page is a 
piece about the ball given by the citizens 
of Guam in honor of Goy. Roy C. Smith. 
Salad and other refreshments were served 
and the evening was pronounced a great 
success. This is official The Governor 
made a speech at the closing exercises of the 
Guam schools, for which entertainment 
Corporal Floeck, of the Marines, illustrated 

hundred programs, some with comical 
designs. The Misses Beatius Perez and 
Remedios Aguon danced the Spanish jota. 

San Antonio’s day (June 18) was cele- 
brated as usual. There was a parade, and 
‘fone could go up to any house and was 
always offered something to eat and drink.” 
Happy Guam! 

The streets are being repaved. Calle 
Hernan Cortes, Calle de Isabel la Catolica, 
Calle de Padre Aniceto are in good condi- 
tion. The Evening Bridge Club met with 
Paymaster Rose on June 20. The Pay- 
master, the item reassures, was one of the 
winners. The schooner Sadie, out of San 
Francisco, put into Apra Harbor to get a 
doctor for the skipper. The young Mas- 
ters Francisco and José de la Cruz are home 
from school in Manila. Paymaster Coyle 
gave a moonlight dance on the tennis-court. 
A court of equity for the island has been 
established. Private Rice, of the Marines, 
was appointed an insular patrolman. The 
transport Sheridan arrived with “‘one hun- 
dred tons of freight, including two thousand 
feet of pipe and Sub-Inspector Sanderson.” 
A son is born to Carmen San Nicolas, wife 
of Guillermo Quintanilla. 


Additional activity in the colony is 
denoted by announcements that: 


In action brought by the United States 
Naval Government, Vicente Dy-Dasco is 
found guilty of the theft of a bull, and must 
lie in the Presidio Correccional for six 
months and one day. Most of the school- 
children of Yigo spent their vacation at 
Tarague Beach with their parents for the 
purpose of catching fish. The 40th Com- 
pany of Marines offers to trade its mess- 
steward for a fairly good ball-player. The 
Agama Garage is open day and night; 
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“John, if We Walked on All Fours, We’d be Much More Vigorous and 
Healthy. The Upright Position Places Too Much Strain on the Back” 


25 pounds excess weight-strain on your 
abdominal muscles will sap up. your vital- 
ity and health. 

Nature never intended that the delicately con- 
structed internal organs which lie in the abdominal 
and pelvic cavities should be so inefficiently sup- 
ported by the spinal vertebre and abdominal 
muscles, 

Professor G. E. Partridge, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Clark University and author of ‘‘The Nervous 
Life,” says: 

“We need to recall that the upright position is a late 
acquirement in the race and indeed an anomaly in ani- 
mal life. In many respects the body is but ill-suited 
to the upright position, whether standing or sitting, 
and some diseases can be traced to the mechanical dis- 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 


adv antages under which organs work in this position. 
The internal organs, the skeleton and muscles 
are ‘till ‘four-footed.’"” Consider this vital 
7 . 
7 a> 
You can learn how to rest while awake, of 
how to overcome muscular fatigue and ner- /4\ 
vous exhaustion by a simple, common- ( | 
[a 
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sense health device which has for several 
years been 
tested by 
thousands 
of users in all 
parts of the 
world with 
wonderful re- 
sults. That 
device is the 








Upright position a disadvantage 





**The Muscle that Never Tires”’ 


It reinforces the abdominal muscles and supports the 
weight of the organs in a normal manner, taking the 
strain off the back, spine, and abdomen so completely 
that almost instantly you feel a sense of new life, vigor 
and energy, 

Give your tired, weak muscles a chance! Know 
what it is to feel the bounding, pulsing energy of per- 
fect health, and the zest for life of the physically well. 

Stop depending on drugs, diet and exercises for relief. 
Don’t waste your vital en- 


ergy. Use this mechanical " 
muscle which never tires, 
never aches and neverforone 
instant relaxes its strength- 
ening, helping support 

Try this Experiment 

Loosen your clothes and 
then, while in a standing 
position, have someone place 
the left hand. with the fin- 
gers wide apart, firmly on 
the lower abdomen in a 
“lifting’’ position; at the 
same time place the right 


hand, with the fingers 

straight out but close together, against the small of the 
back, exerting the same “lift.” Note the relief and 
the sense of vitalizing comfort which passes through 
the sensitive, burdened organs. 

Surgeons and physicians have long recognized the 
benefits derived from manipulation and adjustment. 
The relief noted in the above experiment comes directly 
from the extra support given to the tired organs by the 
mere lifting of weight from the spine, back, abdomen 
and pelvis. 

The Weil Abdominal Belt is simple in construction, 
light and form-fitting. It aids Nature's muscles easily 
and without conscious effort, lifting the weight of the 
lower abdomen off the pelvis, supporting the intestines 
and holding them in their natural position. Itis worn 





THE WEIL ABDCMINAL BELT CO., 213 Hill St.,New Haven,Conn- / 


under the undervest or shirt and is always comfortable. 
The flat coil steel stays—a patented feature—are resili 
ent, non-rusting and light. They conform to every 
movement of the body. The belt is comfortable and 
hygienic and can be easily washed. For stout men and 
women it supports the relaxed ‘stomach muscles as 
nothing else can, giving instant relief and comfort 

That embarrassing deformity, known as a paunch, 
disappears immediately and your waist line becomes 
normal and correct. This one benefit alone commends 
the Belt to thousands of wearers though it is of itself 
the least of its merits. 

Testimonials From Satisfied Wearers 

“If I could not procure another I would not part 

with mine for $190. 
owe the first comfortable night's sleep I hz ave shad 

in, twenty-five years to the Weil Abdominal Belt 
P “Re doe s all and more than you have ever Galen 
or it. 
“*I cannot too strongly endorse the Weil Belt for men 
who suffer the humiliation of alarge drooping stomach” 

“T feel ten years younger and would not go a day 
without it.’ 

“My friends all comment on my improved car- 
riage, be tter color and general physical appear- rf 
ance. 

“No indige stion or stomach ailment since 
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HIS is one difference between ; 
Holeproof Hosiery and com- | 
mon hose—Holeproofs do not 4 


accumulate in the darning basket. 

Though worn and washed re- 
peatedly they will need no darning 
for months; they will seem 
like new — smooth, shapely, 
snug and comfortable. 

There is no other method, 
apparently, of producing fine- 
spun hose that wear like 
these. 

The newest shades for 
spring and summer in shim- 
mering Japanese silk and 
lusterized lisle. 

Men’s,30ca Pair and Upward 
Women’s, 40c and Upward 
Children’s, 35c and Upward 

Should you fail to find 
Holeproofs in the stores 
close by, we'll ship direct, 
charges paid. 

Write today for catalog. : 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

H Hosiery Co. of 

Ca lid Lecdoston 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Reg. u.s. 10 Church Alley, Liver- 
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Never before in the World’s History has 


an atlas been so constantly necessary 
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Size 94 x 63 x 14 Inches 


World’s News. 


Here is the 
IDEAL ATLAS 


Hammond's Com 
prehensive Atlas 
is a compact oc- 
tavo volume, 
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Maps in a Book 
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After the War 
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the purchaser to a 
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boundaries after the 





war is over, making this atlas self-revising, 


Special New Maps Show the Several War Zones 
Get your atlas now. Use it during the great war when you 
need it most and rest assured it will be up-to-date after the 


war is over. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid. 
urchaser who is not more than sat- 


Any 
Return Privilege isfied with this atlas may return same and 
have his money promptly refunded. 


Publishers, 
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telephone 150; special rates for moonlight- 
gazers. 

Not a bad place to be, this Guam. No 
infantile paralysis, no trolley tie-ups, no 
campaign. The Government is a benevo- 
lent autocrat who gives, or goes to, a 
luncheon or a dance almost every day. 
He yields weakly to such demands, but 
probably without murmuring that the fes; 
tivities have the sanction of society. He 
has an island, an army, a newspaper. He 
is lord of the high justice, the middle, and 
the low. A great nation is behind him, 
but at a convenient distance. What more 
could a Smith ask? 





WHAT A BILLION MEANS 


N the days of millions of men in the 

field for one nation or another, and 
fortunes at every hand amounting to 
multimillions, it is no longer startling to 
hear people speak of billions of this or that; 
the two-billion Congress startled no one 
but the Republican party. To the rest of 
the public it was hardly extraordinary. 
But a writer in the Los Angeles Times, 
wondering whether people really conceived 
how great a number they were handling, 
has been at some pains to set together a 
few illustrations of what a billion really 
means. 

We understand readily that a billion 
is a thousand millions, and that a million is 
in turn a thousand thousands. But if it is 
applied to objects, it seems to pass almost 
beyond imagination. It is easy to think 
of a billion dollars as belonging to Mr. 
Rockefeller, but suppose it.is a matter of 
time, remarks the writer. If we look into 
the question carefully, we shall see’ that 
since the birth of Christ, there have been 
but a few more than a billion of minutes! 
And along the same train.of thought he 
continues: 


A minute is such a trifling measure of 
time and a dollar is such a small sum. Yet, 
since the beginning of the Christian era 
there have been but a few more than a 
billion minutes, and the silver dollars would 
plate the sides of every war-ship in our 
Navy. 

If Rockefeller, assuming that he possest 
a billion dollars, had his pile in silver 
dollars they would make a stack, piled as 
coins are ordinarily piled, 248 miles high. 
Set edge to edge these dollars would form 
a glittering ribbon from New York to Salt 
Lake City. To coin the dollars would 
require the use of 31,250 tons of silver and 
to haul them to the mint would eall for 
2,083 freight-cars, drawn by 104 locomo- 
tives. The combined length of the trains 
carrying this fortune would be in excess 
of fourteen miles. 

At an ordinary valuation of agricultural 
lands in the best farming sections of the 
country, a billionaire could buy a farm as 
large as the combined area of the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. If he could purchase land at 
$1 an acre, he could buy all the territory 
of the United States east of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

Pictures have often been drawn of the 
wealthiest man counting his hoard; but 
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he never counted it dollar by dollar. If he 
had the entire sum before him and could 
handle it as rapidly as his watch ticks— 
about $5 to the second—it would take him, 
working night and day, six years and four 
months to complete this task. If, of course, 
he worked on a union-labor seale, he would 
be just nineteen years on the job. In order 
to have it coined for this pastime the mint 
would have to work making dollars for 
thirty-two years without pause, day or 
night. 

The speediest element with which the 
mind is acquainted is light, for we are not, 
it is claimed, yet certain of the speed of 
electricity. Light travels approximately at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second, which, 
so far as earthly distances are concerned, is 
practically instantaneous. Yet, if a search- 
light sufficiently powerful to cast its rays 
a billion miles into space were turned on 
from the earth it would not light up its 
objective point for more than two months 
afterward. If our sole illumination were a 
sun a billion miles away and the fire were 
suddenly extinguished we would see that 
sun for sixty-two days afterward, that 
length of time being required for the rush 
to the earth of the rays that were sent forth 
before its death. 


A striking point is made by the statisti- 
cian when he observes that we all compre- 
hend the speed of the ordinary rifie-bullet, 
that is, about half a mile a second. Now, 
he supposes, if a rifle a billion miles away 
were shot at a man (granting that the bullet 
would earry the distance), the intended 
victim and all his descendants for twenty- 
four generations would have plenty of time 
to pack up their household goods and move 
to the other side of the world to dodge 
the bullet, for it would not arrive for 
eight hundred years. 

Assuming the question of a railway-train 
on a straight track, we are told: 


If a railway-train, proceeding at the rate 
of a mile a minute, had been, at the dawn 
of the Christian era, started around the 
earth on a straight track, its object being to 
run 1,000,000,000 miles without stop, it 
would have been necessary for that train 
to circle the earth 40,000 times and it would 
not have come to the end of its journey 
until nearly New-year’s eve, 1628—sixteen 
centuries after Christ was born. During its 
frantic flight it would have seen the Savior 
live and die; Rome rise, flourish, and decay; 
Britain discovered and vanquished by the 
Roman legions, and London and Paris built. 
It would have proceeded on its journey 
throughout the dark ages. It would have 
witnessed the birth of Columbus, the dis- 
covery of America, and have a couple of 
hundred years yet to continue. 

In the ordinary box of matches there are 
fifty sticks. If aconsignment of 1,000,000,- 
000 were ordered from the manufacturer, 
the boxes in which they were packed would 
make a pile 158 miles in height. Packed in 
freight-cars, they would fill twelve to the 
roofs. To box them alone, not to take into 
consideration the labor of making and label- 
ing the boxes, 1,000 girls would be kept 
busy a month, working in eight-hour shifts. 

On the entire surface of the earth there 
are but a comparatively few more than 
1,000,000,000 human beings. Yet science 
assures us that for untold ages they have 





been increasing with steady regularity. 
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N the past two years new and old 
industries immediately around the 
Baltimore harbor front have spent and 
are now spending sums aggregating 


$125,000,000. 


This is permanent business, not war time development. 


Why ? 
Ask Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, who is spending $50,000,000 here to 
establish the largest steel plant on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Why did he select Baltimore? 


Ask the Presidents of any of the following great industries : 


Aluminum Comfany of America, Equitable Bidg., New York 

U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company, 40 Exchange Place, New York 

Prudential Oil Corporation, 17 Battery Place, New York 

Baltimore Sheet and Tinplate Company, 61 Broadway, New York 

Standard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New Y 

Baltimore Car and Foundry Company (Standard Steel Car 
Company), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Texas Oil Company, 17 Battery Place New York 

Atlantic Refining Company, 310 Produce Exchange, New York 

Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York 

Curtis Bay Chemical Company, 27 William Street, New York 

BaltimoreCopper Smelting and Refining Co., 120 Broadway, N 

Raymond Concrete Pile Company, 140 Cedar Street, New York 

U.S. Asphalt Refining Company, 90 West Street, New York 

Maryland Steel ORORY 61 Broadway, New York 

Air Reduction Sales Company, 120 Broadway, New York 

Linde Air Products Company, 42nd Street Bidg., New York 





Here are the reasons why new enterprises and outside capi- 
tal are moving to Baltimore—unexcelled shipping facilities; 
close proximity to raw material markets; cheapest power on 
Atlantic Seaboard; low freight rates; abundant labor; co- 
operation of municipal government and financial institutions. 





Let us figure with you how, by locating your factory in 
Ralei H Hy + 


e, you can it its many advantages. If you 
are interested, a special representative will call on you at 
your factory, analyze your specific business and tell you 
what Baltimore has to offer. 


Write today for book of Baltimore’s Advantages 


Move Your Plant to Baltimore! 
Address Department 11, JAMES H. PRESTON, 
City Hall, Baltimore. Mayor. 

















Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


The most economical 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
- Rifles $3.85 Uniforms . $1.25 up 
Tents 3.85“. | Revolvers . 1.65°) 
Rptg.Carbines 3.00 “* | Shoes . ~ 175° 
Team Harness21.85 up | Ponchos . UB" 
Haversacks . .15“° | Saddies . . 3.00 
200 Machine Guns with two million cartridges. 
Cannons, 1 to 100 pounders, with shell for sea 
> and Jand. Free circular—1917 Crctepette - 

. »  glog, 428 pp, illus., ready in May. Maile: 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 


e Handy Oil Can Handy! 


oth The pointed spout puts a drop or more of good, pure 3-in-One 
aN Oi) just where it’s needed. The Handy Oil Can, with its self- 


f) RET sealing spout, is bought by many in preference to the 10c, 25c and 
ie 





method of duplicating 
from to 100 copies. 
No type toset,nosten- 
cilstocut. Copiesare 
made direct from ori- 
ginal matter, written 
with pen or typewri- 
ter. Write for 10- 
DAY FREE TRIAL 
roposition. 


Pi 
D, EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York. 































$0c bottles in which 3-in-One is also sold. Try Handy Oil Can— 
3 oz. of good oil and a handy dandy can all for a quarter. 
e is everybody’s oil. Indispensable in household, of- 
3-in-One fice, gafage and factory. Lubricates all light 
mecharicsms. Cleans and polisbes all veneered and 
varnished surfaces. Prevents rust on all metal surfaces, Sold at all stores, 


FREE {#esisevs¢%  Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Dicti Uses—both sent 
an pre, ts By — ri 42 KAF. Broadway, New York 
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WINTON 
SIX 





m@ Pleasing Exceptional People 


3 The Winton Six satisfies a need in the automobile world— 


the need of exceptional people for an exceptional motor car 





Open Cars 
$2685 to 
$3500 


Closed Cars 
$3000 to 
$4750 





Re es ibe 2 Re ee Le BR oe 


N every city there are men and women who 
have no patience with mediocrity and the 
commonplace, who are unhappy in ordinary 

surroundings. They demand the unusually 
excellent, the best of everything. 


The Winton Six is made expressly to please these 
discriminating men and women. It is an auto- 
mobile uncommon in its mechanical excellence, 
and exclusive in itsdesigns,appointments and color 
harmonies. Best of all, it is ‘*tailor-made.’’ 
That means that your Winton Six will be pro- 
duced exactly as you most desire—a superb, dis- 
tinctly individual, charming personal possession. 
Consider us at your service. Simply telephone 
or drop us a line today. 


The Winton Company 
77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Mere Man.—“ Did Fussleigh take his 
misfortune like a man? ”’ 

** Precisely. He blamed it all on his 
wife.” —Tit-Bits. 





Prominent. — Hoxus—‘“‘Is [Harduppe 
pretty well known in your town?” 

Poxus—“I should say he is. He’s so 
well known he can’t even borrow an 
umbrella.”—New York Times. 





Truthful.—‘‘ What is bread worth, to- 
day? ” she asked, pointing to a loaf about 
the size of a biscuit. 

““Worth about two cents, lady,” re- 
sponded the truthful grocer, “‘ but we’re 
charging ten.”—Puck. 





At the Tea.—Two Lapres—“ Do you 
believe in reincarnation? ” 

Propicat Son—‘ Well, when I left 
here, twenty years ago, you girls were 
getting along toward thirty, and now I 
find you about eighteen.”’—Life. 





Eyeball or Highball.—An old Scotsman 
was threatened with blindness if he did 
not give up drinking. 

““Now, McTavish,” said the doctor, 
“it’s like this: You’ve either to stop the 
whisky or lose your eyesight, and you 
must choose.” 

“Ay, weel, doctor,’”’ said MeTavish, 


- © T’m an auld man noo, an’ I was thinkin’ 


, 


I ha’e seen about everything worth seein’. 
—Tit-Bits. 





Couldn’t Qualify.—'Pracy — “ Daddy, 
what did the Dead Sea die of? ” 

Dappy—*“ Oh, I don’t know, dear.” 

Pracy—* Daddy, where do the Zeppe- 
lins start from? ” 

Dappy—“ I don’t know.” 

Praay—‘ Daddy, when will the war 
end? ” 

Dappy—“ I don’t know.” 

Praey—“ I say, Daddy, who made you 
an editor? ”—The Sketch. 








De Mortibus.—Upon the recent death 
in a Western town of a politician, who, at 
one time, served his country in a very high 
legislative place, a number of newspaper 
men were collaborating on an obituary 
notice. 

‘* What shall we say of the former Sena- 
tor? ” asked one of the men. 

** Oh, just put down that he was always 
faithful to his trust.” 

“ And,” queried a cynical member of 
the group, “ shall we mention the name of 
the trust? ’—Puck. 





His Method.—Two Tommies were stroll- 
ing idly along the street when they chanced 
to gaze into an attractive shop window. 

Being soldiers, they both had an eye 
for a pretty girl, and there within the shop 
was a real winner. 

“Sandy,” whispered Mike, “ shure, 
she’s just the fairest colleen my eyes hiv 
iver rested on. It’s mysilf that'll go in 
and buy something, an’ perhaps she will 
have a smile for me.” 

His companion came from “ ayont the 
Tweed,” as his answer proved. 

“T’ll gang wi’ ye,” he said. “ But, 
hoot, mon, ye neednae spend a bawhee. 
A’ ye hev tae dae is tae ask her fur change 
o’ a shillin’.”—Tit-Bits. 






Plug Prevents 
Slipping 












ratisiiel, melas 
caster RUBBER rp 
ie 


Safeguarded 


Dangerous, wet and slippery crossings 
have no terrors for those who wear 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 






















Millions wear them who have tried other 
kinds first. They know the Foster Fric- 
tion Plug prevents slipping —makes walk- 
ing safe and sure. 


And they are the cleanest heels made— 
no holes to track mud and dirt into the 
house. They cost no more than the or- 
dinary kind, and wear longer—therefore 
more economical. 


50c. attached— White, Tan & Gray. » 
for Men, Women and Children. 


Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Hee! which 


valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer—= 
or sent tpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 

























BUNGALOW 108 


WRITE for illustrated Catalog of Scotlumber 
Camps, Boat Houses, Garages and Con- 
tractors’ Houses, Above price is for 10 x 12 house, 
without porch. Built in units, on the sectional 
book-case idea. Expands with your needs. Any 
two men can erect it uickly, easily. Readily 
taken down, moved and set up any number of 
times without injury. Double walls and air space 
between insure protection from heat and cold. 
Inside and outside walls smoothly ceiled 
with matched lumber. Attractive, 
comfortable, complete. Portable, 

















Tourists who know say the grandest scenery 
is beyond the shores—at Lake Atlin and along 
the Yukon. Read their letters in “Opinions.” 
This,and other booklets, free on request. Parlor 
observation cars and new steamers. Splendid 





























but looks permanent, pons ol 
SCOTT LUMBER CO. HERMAN WEIG,G.P.A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
Box 25, Norwich, N. Y. —— le 


Estab. 1853 





WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
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This Low-Priced 
Duplicator 
prints form letters that are equal in 


every respect to typewritten originals—~ 
yet there’s no type to set—no trouble— 


no muss. Write the letter on a type- 
writer or by hand— put it on the ma- 
chine—turn the handle—that’s all. In 
twenty minutes a thousand copies are 
ready to mail—and the cost; about 20c. 








ROTOSP ED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


printsnotices—bulletins—price lists—ann ounce- 
ments—for manufacturers, merchants, archi- 
tects, churches and schools. It prints ruled 
forms and illustrations. It does everything that 
any stencil duplicator can do—does it with fewer 
operations—simpler—quicker—cheaper. And 
yet the price, equipped for all classes of work, is 


$30 Complete 


The Rotospeed has semi-automatic feed, self- 
adjusting impression roll and large printing 
drum. It prints on any weight of paper and any 
size from a post card to an 84 x 16 inch sheet. 
The equipment includes one quire of wax stencil 
paper, a sample of No-Wax Rotospeed stencil 
paper, ink and sufficient other supplies for print- 
ing a thousand copies each of twenty-four jobs. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk, in your office— 
see how easy it is to operate; how much it saves 
—Haamemsan you. Ten Sve work will con- 

vinceyou of its money-saving, 
The Rotospeed.co. \ money-making possibilities. 
562 West 5th St. 


Dayton, Ohio { Mail Coupon 


Send me full infor- \ for Booklet 


mation about the \ 
Rotospeed Free Trial and details of our lib- 
\ eral offer, also sam- 


Offer, copy of booklet 
and samples of work. ples of forms printed 
on the Rotospeed 


for others in your 
line of business. 


\ The 
\ Rotospeed Co. 
562 West 5th St. 
\ Dayton, Ohio 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly become 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 












NO TROUBLE THEY DIE 
TO KILL ouT- 
RATS DOORS 






Bis-Kit. 
They seek it, 
eat it, and go 
outside to die. 













beats a dog, a cat, a gun or 
. No fuss or bother. 
Just crumble and scatter 
where they run—that’s all. 
2scand 1sc. All druggists 
or general stores. 













The RatBiscuit Co. For 
Springfield,Ohio Toaches 
U.8.A, and water 
bugs use 

Rat Bis-Kit 


Paste in Tubes- 25c. 





The Awkward Age.—‘‘ Tommy, you’re 
too old to ery.” 

‘* Yes, and I’m too young to have what 
I’m erying for.’’—Punch Boul. 


Catty—Gwernpotyn— “I hear that 
Fanny Forty-odd is to be married. Who 
is the happy man? ” 

Grace— Why, her father.”—Puck 





Fatal Error.—First Steet, MAGNATE 
‘*T see our shells passed the Government 
test.” 

Sreconp STEEL Magnate—“ Good heav- 
ens! Those shells were intended for a 
foreign Government.’’—Life. 





Knew the Species.—Danny THE D1P— 
‘‘ What did yer git in that house? ” 

Crem THE CLIMBER—“ Nothin’, a law- 
yer lives there.” 

Danny THE Dip—‘“‘ Gee, that was a close 
shave! Did yer lose anything? ’—The 
Lamb. 


Oh !—Misrress— And why did you 
leave your last situation? ”’ 


Appiticant — “Shure, mum, I was 
discharged—”’ 

Mistress—‘ Discharged! Ah, _ then, 
I’m afraid you won’t suit me. What were 


you discharged for? ” 
AppLicaAnt—“ For doing well, mum.” 
Mistress— Why, what do you mean? 
Where was your last place? ” 
AppLicANtT—“‘In the hospital! ’—Tit- 


Bits. 
The War From A to Z. 

An Austrian Archduke, assaulted and 
assailed, 

Broke Belgium’s barriers, by Britain 
bewailed, 

Causing consternation, confused chaotic 
erises; 


Diffusing destructive, death-dealing devices. 

England engaged earnestly, eager every ear, 

France fought furiously, forsaking foolish 
fear, 

Great German garrisons grappled Gallic 
guard, 

Hohenzollern Hussars hammered, heavy, 
hard. 

Infantry, Imperial, Indian, Irish, inter- 
mingling, 

Jackets jaunty, joking, jesting, jostling, 
jingling. 

Kinetic, Kruppized 
killing knight, 

Laid Louvain lamenting, London lacking 
light. 

Mobilizing millions, marvelous mobility. 

Numberless nonentities, numerous nobility, 

Oligarchies olden opposed olive offering, 

Prussia prest Paris, Polish protection 


Kaiser, kingdom’s 


proffering, 

Quaint Quebec quickly quartered quotidian 
quota, 

Renascent Russia, resonant, reported regal 
rota. 

Scotch soldiers, sterling, songs stalwart 
sung, 

“Tipperary ” thundered through titanic 
tongue. 

United States urging unarmament, un- 
wanted, 


Visualized victory vociferously vaunted, 

Wilson’s warnings wasted, world-war wild, 

Xenian Xanthochroi Xantippically X-iled. 

Yorkshire’s young yeomen yelling youth- 
fully, 

“ Zigzag Zeppelins, Zuider Zee.” 

—John R. Edwards, in the New York Sun. 
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Bay State 
Agatex 


Cement is porous. 
The first drop of grease 
spells ruin to the even, 
good looks of your 
floor. No amount of 
scrubbing will rejuve- 
nate it. Water is ab- 
sorbed and the result- 
ing dampness is un- 
healthful. Constant 
friction creates dust, 
cracks and’ pits. And 
think—a little precau- 
tion—a coat of Agatex 
will keep your floor 
new. 

Two coats of Bay 
State Agatex cover 
your floor. “It sinks in 
and binds every little f 
particle of cement. 

It makes the floor 
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wearproof, waterproof, 

oilproof, dustproof and ( = 
every - other - kind - of - Nid 
proof. Aili) 


























Send for our booklet 
No. A 41. It tells how 
and why you should 
use Agatex, also what 
it costs. 

Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating makes 
brick, cement and 
stucco walls water- 
proof. Made in white 
and a variety of tints. 
Send for sample and 
Book No. 41. 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish 
lakers 
Boston, Mass. N.Y.Office: 
Architects’ Bldg. 
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eel HO" wheel base 


P THE BIG BUY of the YEAR 


Luxurious seating and riding qualities. A high gear hill 


climber. Velvet action multiple disc clutch. Electric start- 
ing and lighti Full floati rear axle. Equipment 


complete in every detail. Roomy 5-pass. stream line body 
For 5 years PARTIN-PALMER CARS have stood 
the test of service in all parts of the world 
YOU will profit through the interesting and. liberal 
agency proposition which we offer. Write for booklet “T.” 
also ask Dept. T” for dealers’ factory visit proposition. 
Commonwealth Motors Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 











Literary Digest Readers 
Please Note 


Many of our friends have complained of 
difficulty in securing copies of The Literary 
Digest from news-dealers. 

Our friends will confer a great favor on us 
if they will tell the news-dealers who say 
they cannot get enough copies, to write 
to the circulation department of The 
Literary Digest, which will see that . the 
news-dealers are supplied direct and 
promptly. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
THE RETREAT IN THE WEST 


March 15.—The British troops in the 
Anecre sector occupy German trenches 
on a front of two and a half miles south 
and east of Bapaume, and begin to 
envelop Péronne, London announces. 


March 16.—London reports that the Brit- 
ish advance on the Somme continues. 


March 17.—An extended German retreat 
begins on the West front, reports 
London. The French and British 
armies advance without resistance for 
from two to four miles on a front of 
thirty-five miles. The British occupy 
Le Transloy and the Grand and Petit 
Achiet-le-Grand; the French hold Roye. 

March 18.—Péronne is occupied. The 
German retreat continues on a front 
of one hundred miles, to a depth of 
twelve miles. The French take Noyon 
and Nesle. It is now certain, says 
London, that the Germans are evacuat- 
ing the entire Noyon salient and are 
falling back to the ‘Line,’ twenty- 
five miles to the rear of their former 
positions, 

March 19.—The British and French con- 
tinue to advance on a one-hundred-mile 
front, reports London. The French go 
forward from five to ten miles, the 
British from two to eight. Two hun- 
dred and fifty towns and villages have 
been occupied and 1,300 square miles 
rewon by the Entente since this retreat 
commenced. 


March 20.—The Entente advance on the 
West front continues, altho at a slower 
rate. Fourteen more villages, includ- 
ing the railroad junction of Tergnier, 
are occupied. German armies are dev- 
astating the country on the line of 
their retreat. 


March 21.—The German retreat almost 
reaches the ‘‘Hindenburg Line” and 
the armies are in touch about five 
miles from St. Quentin. Fifty-one 
villages are occupied by the Allies. 
There is increased patrol activity in 
Arras, announces London. 





ITALIAN FRONT 

March 16.—Austrians penetrate an Italian 
trench, but are driven out at night, 
says Rome. 

March 17.—Rome announces that Aus- 
trian patrols are repulsed at many 
points. 

March 21.—Austrians attack the Costa- 
bella line after a heavy bombardment 
with gas-shells, but are repulsed, 
announces Rome. 


EASTERN FRONTS 


Macedonia 
March 15.—London reports an advance 
of 1,000 yards on a two-mile front near 
Doiran in the Macedonian theater. 


March 16.—Berlin admits that the French * 


win some local successes west of 
Monastir on the Macedonian front. 


March 17.—The British continue to ad- 
vanee in Macedonia, and occupy a 
railroad station, admits Berlin. 

March 20.—French troops in Macedonia 
eapture Hill 1248, two towns, and take 
1,200 prisoners after a five-day assault, 
claim dispatches from London. 


Turkish Campaign 


March 16.—General Maude reports to 
London that the Turkish Army in 


4 The Sign of” 
The Best Safety 


_ No Need to 
lrritate Your Skin 


For a pleasant shave use hot water, a good 
shaving soap, rub lather in well—-shave with 
the Gem Damaskeene Blades, made 
of highest grade Damascus steel, well tem- 
pered, ground and honed to perfection, they 
hold their edge indefinitely—a boon to even 
the tenderest skin—an enemy of the tough- 
est beard. In sealed waxed paper wrapped 
packet—each blade and blade edge pro- 
tected. Seven blades for 35c. 


fot 


To get the right slant on self shav- 
ing you must get the right slant on 
your blade—that means a GEM. 
Outfit includes razor complete, with 
seven Gem Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and stropping han- $1 00 


dle, in handsome case . 


Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co. inc. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 
591 St. Catherine St.. W. 
Montreal 
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More dividends 


Over 4000 firms are getting from 19 
to 36°% more daylight by treating 
the ceilings and walls of their plants 
with “Barreled Sunlight’”’— Rice’s 


Gloss Mill White. 


It is the only oil paint giving a glos- 
sy, tile-like finish—and the cost is 
no more than lead and oil paint. 
Employes are more satisfied and 
do better work. Sanitary. 

Free—‘‘ More Light.’’ Send for this 


new booklet. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. 1. 


THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


of pain. 


ing it or afterward. 


twice. 





Freezone 


Removes hard corns, 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 


soft 


Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 


Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storein the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Obig 
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ax DIAMONDS = 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





7 wii 
1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Fifany Mo 14k. solid gold 
setting. An extraordinary a 
valve. Our price direct $95 = 4 carats, $680.00 
This 4 carat genuine diamond of 
great brilliancy, perfectly cut, 
14k. solid gold setting. 
Our price direct to you 








A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings— 





M%carat . . $ 19.00 
Mearat . . 32.00 
carat . . 43.00 
1% carats . 139.00 
2carats . . 189.00 


Ladies’ Diamond Ring, $205 
This ring is made of all plati- |3carats . . 512.00 
num, richly carved and pierced ° 
in the new lace work effect. Money optenied 4 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- | Mot entirely satisfie 
white diamond. 

We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired, rings will _be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


RITE TODAY 

















This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut? 
and market diamonds. This 
book shows weights, si&s 
and prices ($10 to $10,000). 


Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


128 Jewelry, 
Watch and Silver C Fatalog sa 
you money on Wedding & Graduation Gifts. 


Jason Weiler & ae 


347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond i neggrteets since 1876 


eile 


Foreign Agencies: A and Paris 

















| Think of some 
po Gis to 

Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you ‘wealth. * write for 


“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 








60 Days’ —will wash and dry all your 
Free Trial ‘lishes, fine china, fragile 


use—leave them speckless, bright 


chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
L Let me tell you why I can sell it at such 
a low price—on absolute approval, 

complete satisfaction or your money 
PRICE back. Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm. Campbell, President 

WM. CAMPBELL CO., Box G, Detroit, Mich. 








Kitchen Table 
glass and everything yu COMBINED 


EEE 
and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage or 











Mesopotamia is divided and in pre- 
cipitate retreat. 


March 18.—London announces three seri- 
ous Turkish defeats. General Maude 
routs one Turkish army on the Tigris 
and pursues-the stragglers fifty miles 
beyond Bagdad. In Persia the Rus- 
sians cut off one army, and are twenty 
miles from the Mesopotamian border, 
threatening the Turkish rear. The 
Russian army in Armenia reports a 
Turkish defeat, and occupies the 
important city of Van. 

March 19.—General Maude routs the 
Turkish army on’ the Diala, driving 
them toward the Russians, announces 
the British War-Office. 


March 21.—London announces that the 
Russian Army crosses the Mesopo- 
tamian frontier, another Arabian sheik 
rises against the Turks, and that the 
Turkish army at Aden is cut off from 
its base. 


GENERAL 


March 17.—London reports an air-raid 
on Kent, about eighty miles from 
London. Bombs were dropt without 
doing any damage. 

The Zeppelin L-39 is shot down_near 
Compiégne, forty-five miles from Paris, 
reports the French War-Office. All the 
crew are killed. 

Captain Guynemer brings down three 
German aeroplanes in one day, raising 

_his total to thirty-four, says Paris. 


March 18.—During the week sixteen Brit- 
ish ships of over 1,600 tonnage, and 
eight under, were sunk by U-boats. 
Nineteen vessels were unsuccessfully 
attacked, says the British Admiralty. 


March 19.—The German Admiralty re- 
ports the sinking of 116,000 gross tons 
of shipping in the barred zone since the 
first of March. 

The Dutch steamer Selien, carrying sup- 
plies for the Belgian Relief Commission, 
is shelled by a German submarize. 
Three officers and five men take to a 
life-boat and are drowned, says London. 

London announces that in a German 
naval raid on Ramsgate a British 
destroyer was torpedoed. 


March 20.—A French battle-ship is sunk 
by a U-boat, says Berlin. 


March 21.—Reuter reports serious riots 
in Berlin over food-shortage. Frontier 
regiments are sent for to maintain 
order. 


FOREIGN 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


March 15.—The revolution in Russia is a 
complete success, reports Petrograd, 
after censoring all Russian news for 
three days. The members of the Duma, 
led by President Michael Rodzianko, 
refused to dissolve when ordered to do 
so by the Czar’s ukase. The uprising 
begins with minor food-riots and labor- 
strikes, and rapidly wins over the 
soldiers stationed in Petrograd. The 
Czar abdicates the throne for himself 
and his small son, and it is said to have 

* been offered the Grand Duke Michael 
by the Duma. The former pro-German 
Ministry has been thrown into prison 
and an entirely new Cabinet appointed. 
The new revolutionary provisional 
Government pledges itself to conduct 
the war vigorously. 


March 16.—Petrograd reports that Grand 
Duke Michael has abdicated. The 
Government is vested in a Council of 
Ministers, chosen from the Duma. 
This Council pledges complete religious 
liberty and freedom of speech, political 

















you can dictate six 
letters, sign fifty let- 
ters, add seventy 
lines of figures. 


What can you 
accomplish over 
the phone in the same time? 


The average man when making atoll or long distance 
telephone call speaks for only a minute and a half, but 
he pays for three minutes. This loss aggregates more 
than $60,000,000 annually. Your share can be sav 
by the Phonometer costing only $5.00.. The Phono- 
meter graphically shows the passing of every second 
without distracting attention from the conversation. 
It gives you a new conception of time—it enables you 
to use every second you pay for, leisurely and in comfort 
—it cuts out hurry and makes telephoning 50% more 
efficient. Accurately checks excess and interruptions 
and prevents overcharges. 
Because of these money saving efficiency increasing 
advantages, it is used by such firms as the General 
Electric Co., U. S. Rubber Co., Remington Typewriter 
Co., and thousands of others. 
Keep a Phonometer on your desk. It is compact, accurate 
— Costs only $5.00 and lasts a life-time. Sen 
5.00 today and a Phonometer comes by next 
mail. If you don’t think it a good 
investment, return it and get your 
money back. Do it now. 


GRAVES TIMING DEVICE COMPANY 
2604 Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


How Long’s Three Minutes? 


Write for How To 
PATENTS S25 
of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 


Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTCR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


T H E Basish py James ap, Actes oof he —4 INTHE 
RIGHT d ow $0 coma “a4 ie. Contain early RIG HT 


ay Antonyms. Cloth, 724 
WORD? I.50net; postage, 12c. Fank & a Wag PLACE 
nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. 














"Be A Traffic 
‘ Manager: 


; Over a half million shippers need men 
who know how to route s 


factors in business com 
man icc mame | commudities ani ae 
in; a. soememnieg + can name proot 
y. Concerns gladly pay com: 


o> to$100a a Week 


at deal mene because the knowled 
of a batned Teathe Expert éaves their salaries ony 
times over, Tran to enter this new, uncrowded 
a. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
t; salaryislarge. Give yourself a chance 


We Train You By Mail 


in your spare time—at home—w a, holding your 
present position, Thel LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
———- and big ona everywhere. Covers thor- 
ou; ry ase Of shipping an ae 10n, 
Writes at tonce for Big Veet! Tratie Boo ‘and f oom de- 
tails. Wewill alsosend you a a 
“Ten Years Promotion In One” F = 
A prominent business man pow re: would. 
every ambitious person to get this book even i it 
cost $5.00."* with literature explaining ho’ 
easily you can qualify for a Big Traffic job. a 
LaSALLE EXTENSION ON UNIVERSITY, 
“The World’s Grea ion University” 
Dept. 352-C Chicago, Ill. 


his own 
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O it in 30 minutes. Without ‘‘transforming”’ the chassis of your runabout. 
Without boring the frame or mutilating the car in any way. Without doing 
anything to prevent you using your car for pleasure purposes when you 

are through with the day’s hauling. Do it by attaching a Martin Semi-Trailer 

with a Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel to your car—and you will have a strong, 

efficient truck that will haul a full ton load 20 miles per hour without the 
least strain on the car. This gives you the lowest priced one-ton truck ever 
offered. Efficient. Reliable under all road conditions. One that can be backed, 
turned and handled in narrow streets, railroad yards, etc., where the standard 
one-ton truck is at a disadvantage. 





. gieatte 
# Fifth 
Wheel Co. 

a Springfield, Mass. 


# Send me immediately 


full information in re- 
r 4 gard to Martin Semi- 
Trailer and Martin Rocking 


£ Fifth Wheel, 


Martin Semi-Trailer 


See cut of Martin Patent Rocking Fifth 
Wheel to left. Semi-Trailer and Rocking 
Fifth Wheel complete cost you only $195, 
s f. 0. b. factory. No “extras.” No charge 
for cab and body and “shop work” to pay. 


This Semi-Trailer is scientifically “built 
like an automobile” to stand the load 
—to distribute its strain correctly—to give proper traction weight to rear 
wheels of runabout. Built of finest materials. Automobile type rear axle, 
with roller bearings. Resilient solid rubber tires. Write for new folder—just 
off the press—giving full information. Send us your name and address on the 














coupon or on a postcard. 
MARTIN ROCKING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 7 
Springfield, Mass. 
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OUR new home—build it for coolness in summer, for warmth in winter. 

Post yourself on “Thermal Insulation’”—and protect yourself against the 
torrid heat of summer and the frigid blasts of winter. 

Line the walls, partitions and floors with the ‘‘hot-cold”’ insulation known as 





CU Oo & THE eG 


—a thick building quilt of especially-treated flax fibre between two sheets of 
tough Kraft paper. 38 times more effective than best red resin building paper. 
Pays its way in 2 seasons in coal-saving. Deadens sound. Rotproof, vermin- 
proof, odorless; practically indestructible. Architects recommengd it. 


Four great railroads line their refrigerator-cars with Linofelt. 


32-paze book free. Tells just what Linofelt is—what it does and how any 
workman can applyit. Prospective builders should not fail to read it. 


UNION FIBRE COMPANY 


WINONA MINNESOTA 
World’s Largest Exclusive Makers of Thermal Insulation 












Choon; from from 44 styles, colors, and sizes in the famous 
SS “RANGER” Line of bicycles. All are pictured 
in natural colors in our new 1917 catalog. 
/ There are many other models also— in fact 
the most complete ae of ag in the world, 
all at FACTOR RY PRI from $15.75, $16.95, 
up. There is a Mead Be to suit the taste of every 

i Tider — electric lighted Motorbike models, Racers, Juniors 
for children; Ladies’ models too— all at prices made pos- 

} sible only by our tear eee selling policy 


, We will send the 
ree ria “RANGER” bicycle 
you select, 
FREIGHT CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 
WN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 
pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, ¥ 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. 
make no effort to influence your decision. The thal 
is all - our expense. 


actory-to-Rider. "ttc: 2% 


to_ keep it—is the a rae most 


































Mae you decide 
en successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 
mm Service department that cares for the arts and 
‘ea repair needs of more than a million riders. be | 
every “RANGER” we ship goes a Certificate 

= Guarantee for Five Years. 
Lamps, Horns, ready- 
Parts & Repair ain qfosuse front and rear 
wheels, Inner Tool Kits, etc., etc. 
Repair parts for all be cles znd coaster-brakes, 
all accurately pictur and described in the 
sundry pages of the big new Ranger Catalog. All 


the latest im an merican —. 
oP ST tea el : TIRES 
—_ so low they will astonish Aimy 
verywhere to ride and e: 
er hibie OR ANGER bi 
cycles. Select the model 


you prefer and, = you ride and enjoy it, make 
money by booking the orders of = neighbors. 





y/ 


4 Si Nc M it write today for this 
d na send, a oney i: ia t partcalare of the 
i) harzes p prewas , th » 


new offer 
Ee ‘plevele’ you igelece Pony ‘tor $0 ‘Daye F ree e Trial.’ ‘You a cannot 


CYCLE COMPANY 


De peered. to You Free 





Dept. M-172 CHICAGO 
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amnesty, universal suffrage, and prom- 
ises to prepare and convene a Con- 
stitutional Assembly based on universal 
suffrage, which will determine the form 
of the new Government. 

Reuter’s news agency reports that Great 
Britain, France, and Italy recognize the 
provisional Russian Government. 


March 17.—The Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch accepts the throne. 
He declares that he does so only with 
the consent of the Russian people, and 
not until they establish by a plebiscite 
a new form of government and new 
fundamental laws. In the meantime, 
he requests the people to submit to 
the provisional Government, reports 
the semiofficial Petrograd Telegraphic 
Agency. 

March 18.—The Russian armies in the 
field have enthusiastically supported 
the new Government, reports Petro- 
grad through London. 

The Holy Synod supports the ‘‘Govern- 
ment Constitute’? and removes the 
Czar’s chair from the conference-room, 
announces Petrograd. 

The entire fleet and the fortresses of 
Viborg and Sveaborg, which have been 
holding out for the Czar, join the 
Government Constitute, announces Lon- 
don. Copenhagen reports that large 
quantities of grain have reached Petro- 
grad and prices are again normal. 

Foreign Minister Miliukoff informs Rus- 
sian diplomats that Russia will stay 
in the war to the end. 


March 19.—A manifesto issued by 
the Russian Government Constitute 
pledges equality for all and extends 
freedom to all exiles. 

According to the Russian correspondent 
of The Times, the new Government 
decides that no Romanoff can head the 
Russian Army. 


March 20.—American Ambassador Francis 
reports that absolute quiet prevails in 
Petrograd and throughout Russia. 
There is no opposition to the Govern- 
ment Constitute, but whether there will 
be a republic or a_ constitutional 
monarchy is still uncertain, he says. 


Mareh 21.—Foreign Minister Miliukoff 
officially notifies the Allies of the abdi- 
eation of Nicholas II., and the Gov- 
ernment Constitute is unofficially recog- 
nized by the Entente Ambassadors, 
declares the London Times. 


Premier Lvoff. announces complete quiet 
in Russia. General political amnesty is 
proclaimed in a ukase, and the Finnish 
Constitution and Diet are confirmed, 
reports London. 

The Russian Government Constitute 
orders the Czar and his consort brought 
to the palace at Tsarskoe Selo, where 
they shall reside till further orders, 
says Reuter’s Petrograd correspondent. 


GENERAL 


March 15.—Paris announces that Admiral 
Laeaze, Minister of Marine in the 
French Cabinet, is appointed Minister 
of War to succeed Gen. Louis Lyautey. 


March 16.--Rumors reach El Paso that 
General Obregon, former Minister of 
War, is joining a revolutionary coali- 
tion against Carranza. 

March 17.—The French Cabinet, headed 
by Premier Aristide Briand, resigns, 
says Paris. 

There is a food-shortage in Denmark 
owing to the interruption of trade with 
America, reports Copenhagen. The 
bread card-system will go into effect 
April 1 
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The Ray Adding Machine 


March 19.—The French inhabitants of 
the villages lately under German con- 
trol say they would have starved had 
it not been for American aid, reports 
Paris. 

Paris announces that a new French 
Cabinet has been formed, headed by 
Premier Alexandre Ribot. 


March 20.—The British Imperial Council 
holds its first meeting in London. All 
the colonies save Australia are rep- 
resented. 


Irish Nationalists in Parliament, led by 
Mr. Dillon, threaten to oppose the 
Government unless the court-martial 
proceedings during the Sinn-Fein up- 
rising are published. 

Berlin reports via London that Phillip 
Scheidemann, Socialist leader in the 
Reichstag, demands Prussian election 
reforms, pointing to the example of 
Russia. 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger admits the 
Russian revolution has strengthened 
the cause of the Entente. 


DOMESTIC 
THE CRISIS WITH GERMANY 


March 16.—Ambassador Gerard replies to 
New York City’s welcome by urging the 
United States to prepare for war. 


March 18.—Three American steamships, 
the City of Memphis, the Illinois, and 
the Vigilancia, are sunk by German 
submarines. The vessels were manned 
almost entirely by Americans, and 
twenty-two men are still missing. The 
Vigilancia was sunk unwarned. The 
two others were in ballast, returning to 
the United States. 


March 19.—Plymouth reports that fifteen 
men, some of them Americans, were 
drowned when the Vigilancia was sunk 
yesterday. 

President Wilson gives orders to the 
Navy to prepare for action, and_re- 
quests Secretary Daniels to use tlie 
emergency fund to hasten the construc- 
tion of submarine-chasers. 


Major-General Barry suspends the de- 
mobilization of the National Guard in 
the Central Department until further 
orders. 


Seven interned German seamen from the 
commerce-raiders Kronprinz Wilhelm 
and Prinz Eitel Friedrich attempt to 
make their escape, but all except two 
are recaptured. 

The Massachusetts legislature passes an 
emergency defense appropriation of 
$1,000,000. 


March 20.—Washington officials are said 
to be of the opinion that a state of 
war exists between Germany and the 
United States in spite of the techni- 
eality of armed neutrality. The Cabi- 
net is reported to be in favor of an 
immediate call for Congress and the 
formal declaration of war. 

Six leading munitions-manufacturers are 
appointed by the Council for National 
Defense to prepare standards and 
devise methods for the supply of 
munitions. 

Secretary McAdoo announces that the 
War-Risk Bureau will insure cargoes 
to European countries more’ generally. 
This means, ii is said, that the ban on 
shipments of conditional contraband, 
munitions only excepted, is to be 
removed. 

Secretary Daniels convenes the General 
Board of the Navy, and discusses plans 
for the cooperation of the Navy with 
the Entente. 


Copper producers of the United States 











That Costs Only $15 


Now Listen— 


It is Accurate, Speedy, Practical 


Adds with all the speed and accuracy of high- PORTABLE—So small and compact. can be. 
est priced machines, and also directly subtracts. carried and used wherever needed. 


Has three big advantages—small in size, low in DURABLE—So well made, will last @ busi- 
price, high in efficiency. ness lifetime. Is guaranteed for one year. 
Big business is buying the Ray for every desk SIMPLE—So easy to operate, can be mas- 


because of its efficiency as a saver of time, labor _tered in five minutes. A turn to the right adds, 
and mistakes. It will pay you to buy one for a turn to the left subtracts. 


the same reason. USE—A constant help in checking invoices 
The Ray is the natural and inevitable de- adding loose bills and memoranda, taking dis- 
velopment of adding machines to small and counts, figuring payrolls, inventories, trial bal- 
compact form. Used by Hershey Chocolate ances, etc. The only practical machine for cross 
Co., Western Electric Co., and Virginia addition and subtraction on large volumes, 
Carolina Chemical Co. sheets, etc. 


Send No Money—2Z0 Days’ Free Trial 


SEND NO MONEY, but pin the attached I 
coupon to your business stationery, and we will 1! 
send a Ray for 20 days’ free use in your office. ! 
No cost or obligation to you. Just sendthecou- | agree 
pon to-day and prove the value‘of a Ray machine | Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
on your own desk. You will find, like others, that 4 Ray adding machine for 20 days’ free trial. 
i 
I 
I 
t 


eee 


Ray Subtracto-Adder Co. 
1232 Power Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


the Ray costs less than the average mistake. 


Agents Wanted 









Will You Accept This 
HUMIDOR? 
em 7 


Fingaz ine 
ltée LUTE, 
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AF eeu: 
to Your Feet 


The Coward Shoe is as con- 
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tos Hal f health and 
our first order for50Detrick PerfectoCigars siderate of your healt an 

at $2.50 brings you this metal made, Mahogany f Id f . d s 
finished, handsome, "Tecabho cigar-keeping your comfort as an o riena. + 
ay ES . ith d df : 
giving it with any bot the trial order -d is mate wit ae re or 
> 7 a : H 
Detrick’s ature’s lines,and by allowing §& 
* 3 
Perfecto Cigars perfect freedom to all a Z 
Siimatra wrapper. Teh ere Darsine ported muscles gives very materia : 
miyou get the fe Gears their comfort to those who stand § 
= aha ope eegenge sey es or walk much 5 
My Proposition z#er,?,0%.2,50 ; 
32.50, iene color Breccia uecit ol 
humidor as described above, all charges Select the style that suits §& 
renee Sei, ter your friends ty b f | : 
them--# they are not up to four ex oct. Ohi i. Ib our ran og, : 
Tune = ¢ 

ae idgr and we remeimne cigars one which wil e sent free f, 

r . le = 

4 need not send money in advance if you upon request, 8 


have commercial rating or give satisfactory 
reference. 


I am so sure of a merits ot me Reena. Sold Nowhere 


¢ 
%% 


your money you have ever had--that to get 4 7 
to TRY THEM, lam giving you this Humido - aereeereaa’. 
This fs no youthful concern--I have been in cake 
ness thirty years and refer you to Ry, T_ ome 
memos {14 JAMES S. COWARD 
J. F. DETRICK, Pres. . 

DETRICK CIGAR CO. 262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
126 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, O. (Near W St. 
EXACT size (02 orders beyond the 5th Parcel Post Zone add r Warren 3t.. 


xtra for delivery of humidor. . 
Descriptive me ta oh sent on request. Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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so clean as this 


One Hour 


NLY 60 minutes for 
a good sized washing! — 
when you use a Thor Elec- 


‘tric Washing Machine. All the 
rest of the day to yourself. Time 
to read — make calls — receive 
friends — or do anything else. 
Washday turned into play day. No 
hand redness. No fatigue. 


Not a rub! You don’t 


even have a wash board. Dain- 
tiest linens, finest laces, sheerest gar- 
ments, all made absolutely clean— 
and no wear! Costs only two cents 
an hour for electricity. 





Electric Washing Machine 
Just push a _ button— 


and the Thor starts washing. 
Wrings, too. Makes clothes white 
as snow, and they last six times as 
long. Find out about this wonder 
working machine right now. Use it 
wherever there is electricity. If you 
live on a farm or in a town without 
electric lights and have your own 
electric system, we will furnish special 
motor to run the Thor. 


Easy Payments 


Any Thor dealer will sell 


you a machine for a small amount 
down. Then easy monthly payments. 


Send the Coupon 





-———<—=-\ 


Get our big 48-page book. 
Hurley \ 2 the ape 
. elis how ou can SITIVEe 
Machine Co. save the drudgery of wash- 
9403—29 So. \ day. There’s no doubt 
Clinton St.; Chicago about it. Mail the coupon 
147W. 42ndSt., NewYork \ today—now. 


413 Yonge St, Toronto, Can. \\ Hurley Machine Co. 


You may send me your 
big 48-page book. Also \ Dept. 9403 — 29 South 
name of the nearest Thor .. & Clinton St., Chicago 


dealer. \ 147 W. 42nd St., NewYork 
413 Yonge St., Toronto 
rg. RRP ne Bet 6 SRE NTs Rea \ tise “fe “THOR 


Electric Iron- 
\ ing Machines 
rt Sa eerie 6 2s an is and THOR 


\ Cleaners 


Name of your Electric Dealer ..-....... 


No hands can wash 
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with forty-five million pounds of copper 
at less than half the market price. 


March 21.—President Wilson calls a 
special session of Congress for April 2, 
two weeks in advance of the date 
originally set, ‘‘to receive a communi- 
cation concerning grave matters of 
national policy which should be taken 
immediately under consideration.” 

American destroyers leave port under 
sealed orders. According to Secretary 
Daniels, nothing must be printed on 
their whereabouts for the present. 


March 21.—American journalists in Berlin 
are warned that Germany expects war 
with the United States within forty- 
eight hours, say dispatches from Am- 
sterdam to London. 

Albert Sander and Karl Wunnenberg 
plead guilty of plotting here to establish 
a German spy system in England. 

Secretary Daniels announces that women 
may enroll in the Navy as nurses and 
clerks. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary refuse a 
safe conduct to American ships deliver- 
ing relief supplies to destitute Ameri- 
cans and Syrians in Beirut. Turkey 
has given such a pledge. 


| agree to supply the Army and Navy 


THE THREATENED STRIKE 


March 15.—The nation-wide railroad strike 
is imminent, as a peace parley between 
the managers and the “Big Four” 
Brotherhoods is held without result. 


March 16.—President Wilson appeals to 
both sides in the railroad controversy, 
asking them to adjust their differences, 
and the strike is postponed forty-eight 
hours. 


March 17.—Trainmen quit work at many 
points, as they are not informed of the 
forty-eight-hour postponement. The 
mediators persuade the managers to 
agree that if the Supreme Court upholds 
the Adamson Law, it shall be inter- 
preted according to the Brotherhoods’ 
construction of it. 


March 18.—In view of the impending war- 
crisis, the railroad managers grant all 
the demands of the men. Four hun- 
dred thousand trainmen gain the eight- 
hour day, and maintain the present 
wage-schedule and rate of overtime. 


March 19.—The constitutionality of the 
Adamson Law is upheld in the Supreme 
Court by a vote of 5 to 4. The decision 
fixes a basiceight-hour dayin computing 
wage-seales on interstate roads, holds 
that Congress has the right in emer- 
gency to fix wages and hours, and by 
the same principle the Court decides 
that employees engaged in interstate 
trade are public servants, and that 
they may be compelled by Congress 
to arbitrate their disputes with the 
roads. 


GENERAL 


March 15.—The Senate confirms the 
nomination of Dr. Cary T. Grayson 
to the office of Medical Director of the 
Navy, with rank of Rear-Admiral. 


March 17.—John M. Studebaker, manu- 
facturer of carriages and automobiles, 
dies in his home in Indiana at the age 
of eighty-four. 


March 20.—The United States rejects 
Carranza’s peace-plan. Mexico pro- 
posed to end the European War by 
placing an embargo on shipments of 
munitions. 





Prompt.—‘‘ Oh, I wish the Lord had 
made me a man!” 
“ He did, I’m the man.”—Life. 

















This 
Sport 
Is a 
“<p ar’ b 


Golfer 


He tags 
after his 
Daddy 








| s the youngest shooter of 


the famous 


Burke Golf Clubs 


(Harry Vardon'Likes ’em) 


and he can probably put it over any golfer going 
(Catch-as- atch-Can), des ° 
Burke Golf Clubs are the best clubs that can be 
bought. There are sizes to fit men and women 
—girls and boys—and very small children. If 
yon are thinking of “taking up Golf,”’ we would 
ave you know that there is as much in the 

balance or construction of the club itself as in 
your efforts to hit the ball. 

Harry Vardon, The Best Golfer of 

Them All, Selected Us To Make 

His Clubs—and He Should Know 
Harry Vardon also wrote for us an interesting 
booklet on “ The Selection of Golf Clubs.” We 
can’t afford to send _it free, but if you will send 
us 40c and your dealer’s name, we will not 
only send you ¢hat, but our own two-color 
catalog as well. 

BURKE GOLF COMPANY 

47 Manning Street Newark, Ohio 





Mr. Bogey Player:—The easiest way to play Par 
Golf is to gradually replace your oid clubs with 
Burkes. Burkes are so delicately hung they iron 
out the petty annoyances of your game and let 
you come into your own quickly. 


























FOR 
THIS 


WRITE 





It’s Free 


Thirty-six pages devoted to money- 
saving, health-protecting facts on this 
important subject. Tells what to look 
for and what to avoid in selecting a re- 
frigerator. Tells all about the 


MONROE 


‘olid a 
Porcelain Refrigerator 


A handsome, expertly built, lifetime refrigerator that 
will earn its price several.times over in savings on ice 
bills, food waste, repair bills, time and labor. 

Famous for its beautiful snow-white food compart- 
ments of one-piece, genuine porcelain ware over an 
inch thick, with every corner rounded. They are 
clean and stay clean. Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and Executive Committee, National House- 
wives’ League. A “‘Monroe’’ should be in your home. 

Not sold in stores—shipped direct 
from factory—freight prepaid— 
monthly payments if desired. 


Write for book today! 


Monroe Refrigerator Company 
124 Benson 8t. Lockland, Ohio 
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“But,” said the railroad president to the 
government auditor, “haven’t you 


forgotten something ?” 





HE auditor, representing the United 
States Government, had been making a 
valuation of the entire railway system. 
He had figured the cost of replacing its 
tracks; the value of its engines and cars and 
terminals; the value of its franchises and 
rights of way and good will. 
He gathered the figures together and laid 
them on the railway president's desk. 
“But,” said the president, “haven't you for- 
gotten something?” 


Your employees also are 


It has taken you years to gather them together 
and train them. To replace them would be costly, 
if not impossible. 

You can insure your buildings and raw mate- 
rials; you have insured them. 

Have you thought of insur- 
ing your men and women. 

You can insure their enthu- 
siasm and their loyalty. You 
can, by a group insurance 
policy, covering them all, give 
them a powerful added rea- 


Group 


STRENGTH OF 


booklet 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


rudential 


N investment in good will which is important 
enough to appeal to the greatest executives in 


the country deserves your investigation, at least. 
At least We have prepared a booklet on group insurance. 
send for this There is a copy for you, waiting your request. 
worth-while We shall be glad-to have a letter from you, asking 


us specific questions about group insurance—dquestions 
GIBRALTAR that will demand a special, personal letter. 
But ask for the Booklet, at least, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 











“I think not,” the auditor answered. 

“How about our employees?” the presi- 
dent asked. “Have you valued them?” 

The auditor was nettled. “Of course not,” 
he replied, “why should I?” 

“We have been more than sixty years in 
building that force,” the president responded. 
“We should have to spend millions of dollars 
to replace it. Our employees are the most 
valuable asset we have.” 


your most valuable asset 


son for wanting to remain permanently in your 
employ. 

The largest, most successful employers in the 
country have looked ahead. 

In these days of prosperity 
and large earnings they have 
taken out group insurance 
policies covering all their 
employees. 

Your company belongs side 
by side with successful, far- 
seeing leaders like these. 


Insurance 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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We Have Available Choice 


Chicago 


Investments 


Netting 512% 
and 6% 
These offerings 


include bonds of 
an. $500 and 


























1,000 denomina- 
tions, secured in 
every case by first 
mortgage upon 
well-located _prop- 
erty of ample earn- 
ing power to safe- 
guard interest and 
principal. 










Our recommenda- 
tion is further based 
on: 


Fifty-one years’ 
experience of 
this house in 
successfully 
handling Chi- 
cago invest- 
ments. 


Conservative ap- 
praisements by 
our own ex- 
perts. 


Outright pur- 
chase of securi- 
ties which we, 
in turn, offer to 
investors. 


Write for Circu- 
lar No. 978R. 


Peabody, 










































Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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STRIKING LAPSES AND BORROWINGS 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


LMER E. RITTENHOUSE, in a 

recent address on the present era as 
an era of great extravagance, gave some 
striking figures as to the number of lapsed 
and surrendered policies that come into 
the experience of the large life-insurance 
companies and as to the extraordinary 
totals of loans they have made on policies 
in recent years. While the life-insurance 
business is “a great thrift-promoting in- 
stitution,” its operations disclose evidence 
of gross extravagance and improvidence 
among large numbers of people. Even 
after a person has had himself insured, it 
is far too often a great task to prevail 
upon him to stay insured. The same 
improvident tendency, so prevalent among 
us, induces many already insured to let 
their policies lapse or to abandon their 
insurance altogether. While some of these 
lapses are due to financial reverses, the 
most of them are cases where the practise 
of real economy would have prevented 
loss. Following is a table presented by 
Mr. Rittenhouse to show the new business 
written and the old business lost by lapses 
and surrenders during the past thirty years 
by the companies that make reports to the 
New York State Insurance Department: 





Insurance 
New Lost by _ Ratio Loss 
Insurance Lapse and to New 
Written, Surrender, Insurance, 





Year Millions Millions ~ Per Cent. 
$123 37. 

240 33.1 
__ ee ®9 ., 418 54.4 
a havin ate adin wi edieven: eee ye 425 34.6 
1905.... : fh tcetsielaiots 1,562 644 41.2 
EISEN SRC ts 1,363 514 37.7 
ee REP Bier oe AF 1,928 818 42.4 


In his comments on these figures, Mr. 
Rittenhouse notes that extraordinary prog- 
ress in American life insurance has been 
made ‘‘in spite of the fact that in many 
years, owing to the lapsing habit, it had to 
advance three steps to get ahead two.” In 
some years the increase was “‘cut in half by 
the same cause.”” An estimate shows that 
it ‘‘cost policy-holders over twenty-eight 
million dollars to put on the books the 818 
million dollars of insurance which they vol- 
untarily abandoned in 1915.” 

Another impressive evidence of ‘‘the ten- 
dency of people to succumb to the temp- 
tation to withdraw and spend savings 
which they have deposited” was shown 
by Mr. Rittenhouse in ‘‘the extraordinary 
increase in the money borrowed by policy- 
holders from their insurance reserves dur- 
ing recent years.” Following is a table 
which relates to all American companies: 


Per Cent. of 


Loans to Loans to 
Year Policy-holders Reserves 
ERT Pe TS Se . $19,903,242 3.0 
WENN id cordon védivens vvioneeeeens 35,524,530 3.6 
DE 6 vcsesceueseheldoaede> é 88,500, 575 6.1 
SERRE Sy en re 225,568,149 9.8 
irs: isn Ghslavien eaen.< <a 495,099,854 15.4 
ae : teieeags eee 779,158,909 17.9 


Mr. Rittenhouse remarks that in thus 
withdrawing their reserves, policy-holders 
have in effect been borrowing from the 
widow and orphan. Only about 10 per 


cent. of these loans are ever repaid, and, 
therefore, must be deducted from the in- 
surance money when the claim is paid. 





Other points made by Mr. Rittenhouse in 
his address were these: 


“The amount spent annually by our 
people for automobiles would give every 
married woman in the United States, rich 
and poor alike, $1,000 of life-insurance 
protection. The money saved from a 
30 per cent. reduction in the yearly con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks, tobacco, 
jewelry, and confectionery, would give 
every married woman in the United States 
$2,000 of life-insurance protection. The 
total amount spent annually for intoxicat- 
ing drinks would buy each married woman 
in the United States, $3,500 of life insur- 
anee. Every insurable adult person in 
the United States could have an average 
of $1,000 of life insurance by saving the 
price of a daily ten-cent cigar. 

‘ 

In spite of these facts it remains true 
that, with the possibility’ for almost any 
man to make a living and save something 
out of it in this country, ‘“‘we have an ex- 
cessive number of people who are living 
up to their entire earnings; many living 
beyond their means and mortgaging their 
future earning power in the pursuit of 
pleasure and luxury.’”’ Men in this coun- 
try ‘‘have a horror of being charged with 
stinginess or miserliness.’”’ And so, to 
guard against the humiliating disgrace of 
being accused of conserving their earnings, 
they ‘“‘freely dissipate the fruits of their 
labor.”” When the inevitable day of reck- 
oning comes, and they are minus earn- 
ing power, ‘“‘their pride and independence 
is suddenly changed to humiliation and 
dependence upon others for their daily 
bread.” The result is that ‘‘scattered 
throughout the homes of our land, from 
miserable shacks to humble and _ preten- 
tious cottages and dwellings, and even in 
mansions, are thousands of dependent 
people who have passed out of their earn- 
ing period financially helpless.”” With all 
our wealth, pride, and independence, we 
have ‘“‘a large number of men who are 
willing to leave their families to eat the 
bread of charity from the reluctant hands 
of relatives or of the State rather than 
to practise a little economy for future 
protection.” 


ERIE’S BETTERMENTS SINCE 1901 


President Underwood, of the Erie Rail- 
road, recently prepared an _ interesting 
statement as to what his road has spent 
for betterments since 1901. In 1916, he 
said, the net income of the road was over 
$6,000,000, notwithstanding expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment exceeded 
those for 1915 by more than $3,000,000. 
The larger expenditures for 1916 were 
made ‘“‘in order to increase the efficiency 
and capacity of the road’s equipment and 
to better enable it to handle its largely in- 
ereased and growing business, which re- 
quired that all its equipment be made 
available for use.’”’ Notwithstanding this 
expenditure, the company’s debit balance 
for hire of freight-cars in 1916 was over 
$1,300,000 in excess of such debit balance 
for 1915, “largely owing to the congestion 
of terminals and yards—particularly in the 
fast—in connection with the unusual 
difficulties in handling export freight, which 
conditions are regarded as temporary and 
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$2,000,000 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds 


(Safeguarded Under the Straus Plan) 


Secured by 


_ Huntington, Green and Maryland Hotels 


Pasadena, Cal. 
(Owned and Operated by California Hotel Co.) 











Dated March 15th, 1917. Interest Coupons due May Ist and November Ist. 
Principal and Interest Payable at the office of S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 
Denominations $5,000, $1,000 and $500. Trustee, Mr. S. W. Straus. 





SECURITY—The land and buildings comprising the Huntington, Green and Maryland Hotels, 
Pasadena, California. These three hotels are owned and operated by the California 
Hotel Co., and form one of the most firmly established, most popular, and most profit- 
able hotel properties in the United States, known all over the country. 


LOCATION—Pasadena is one of the nation’s garden spots and a mecca for thousands of visitors 
to California each year, assuring constant patronage of these hotels. 


VALUATION—Our valuation of the property, based on appraisals by several banks and indepen- 
dent real estate experts, is $4,287,000, more than double the amount of the bonds. 


EARNINGS-—Based on past profits, we estimate the annual net earnings of the three hotels on 
a conservative basis at $445,000, nearly four times the greatest annual interest charge. 


SERIAL MATURITIES—The bonds mature in annual serial installments in one to ten years. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS—The issuing corporation must deposit each month one-twelfth of 
| the current year’s interest charge, to pay the semi-annual coupons. On February, March 





and April Ist, it must deposit one-third of the year’s serial principal requirement. Thus 
a sinking fund is maintained to assure prompt payment of both principal and interest. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX—The mortgagor covenants to pay the normal federal income tax. 





We offer the bonds with our unqualified recommendation as a thoroughly safeguarded 
investment for the funds of institutions and individuals. Orders may be telegraphed or 


cabled at our expense. } 
Price, Par and Accrued Interest 


Write for Circular No. D-717 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 





Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building’ 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Building 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
Mercantile Library Building Republic Building 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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Our Service 


Its Distinctive Features 


No. 1—Resources 
Possessing ample resources, we are able at all times to select, 
purchase and maintain a wide list of bonds whose distinctive 
qualities meet every investment requirement. 
There are many obvious advantages to the investor who 
makes his choice from an extensive list of bonds selected 
with discrimination. | 


Send for April Circular D-57. 


The National City Company , 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1421 Chestnut Street 55 Congress Street Farmers Bank Building 


ALBANY, N.Y. CLEVELAND, O. , 
Guardian Building Bank of Commerce Bidg. Hibernian Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
137 So. La Salle Street 424 California Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. ST. LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Munsey Building Douw Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. KANSAS CITY, MO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Miners Bank Building Marine Bank Bailding Dime Bank Building Republic Building ~- Hoge Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—741 15th Street, N. W. 














LONDON, ENG.—3 Lombard Street 





























We pay 6°, Secured by Oklahoma Farms worth three 
times the value of the loan, The demand for these first 
moi ges in unsettled times indicates their unusual 
stability. First Mortgages do not shrink in value—they, 

d sure. Interest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single cent lost toany 
investor or a single foreclosure sale made. Isn’t a first 
mortgage the right investment for you? Write fon bocmeet 






late the principal. 
t The man who considers the $50 or $60 annual 
interest of small consequence may waste the 
principal and have nothing at the end of the 
year- 

The manwho properly estimates the value of 
the comparatively small dividend will at the 


describing methods, and lists of loans from $300 to$10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
31 State National Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





end of the year have both his dividend and 
principal. 

So, as a method of accumulating the principal, more 
than to earn oe Gividend or pice a open an account 
with us now and start buying standard securities by the 
» e Partial Payment Method. ” ar ie 

Pays better than a Government ee Send for Booklet No. 23 
bond and just as safe. Accepted 





‘THE $50 or $60 a year, which one may earn 
by investing $1,000, tosome people seemsof 
small consequence. It is actually of great con- 
sequence, because to earn it one must accumu- 
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by Government as security for 
Postal Savings Bank Gopentis. 
No income tax. Write for let 


Sheed of Ow Cou Harris. WintHrop & C9 
ATION. 
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Income Assured—Principal Safe 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The family income secured by Municipal Bonds brings 
a decided feeling of contentment and safety. 
Municipal Bonds are safe, dependable, convenient, read- 
ily marketable, and free from Federal Income Tax. We 
offer them in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts yielding 
4 to 51% per cent. 


The house of William R. Compton Company, with its extensive 

facilities, resources and experience, is ready to act as your Invest- 

ment Banker. Conservatism and protection of patrons’ interests 

are foremost considerations with us. 

An interesting booklet, L-3—‘‘The Premier Investment,”’ is ready to mail you. 
Ask for it. 


William R.Compton (Company 


New York St. Louis 





14 Wall Street Municipal Bonds 408 Olive Street 
Chicago “och, Guat Cea be eee Cincinnati 
105 S. La Salle Street ee ee 102 Union Trust Bldg. 
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should be relieved in part during the 
current year.” 

Having presented these figures, Mr. Un- 
derwood proceeded to set forth what the 
road has done in betterments since 1901. It 
actually has expended in fifteen years, “‘in 
improving the physical property of the com- 
pany, including double-tracking, improve- 
ment of grades and alinement, additional 
tracks and sidings, new equipment, ete., 
chargeable to capital,’ a sum in excess of 
$119,000,000. During the same time the 
net debt in the hands of the public in- 
creased only about $66,890,000, or about 
56 per cent. of the amount expended 
for capital improvement. The balance of 
funds expended on the property “was 
derived from surplus income, substantially 
all of which has for many years been de- 
voted to additions and improvements, and 
for the purchase of equipment.” As to 
results, Mr. Underwood said: 


‘These expenditures have resulted in 
giving the company a line having the 
lowest grades on east-bound traffic of any 
of the roads operating between tide-water 
and the western gateways at Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, and the Ohio State line, and have 
made possible the increase in revenue 
freight-train load from 375 tons in 1901 to 
698 tons in 1916. This increased efficiency 
resulted in the moving in 1916 of freight- 
traffic yielding a revenue of $57,104,902 
with 13,988,697 freight-train miles (or 
$4.08 revenue per train-mile), as com- 
pared with the movement in 1901 of 
freight-traffic yielding a revenue of $29,- 
284,996 with 13,300,036 freight-train miles 
(or $2.20 revenue per train-mile). During 
the period from 1902 to 1916 gross revenue 
has increased from about $41,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, to over 
$74,000,000 for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1916, or more than 80 per 
cent., while the revenue train - mileage 
increased but slightly over 12 per cent.” 


AS TO SOME OF THE STANDARD 
RAILS 


A reader of The Wall Street Journal, 
owning some shares of Northern Pacific, 
bought in 1910 at 136, and some Great 
Northern preferred, bought at 124, recently 
asked the editor if in his judgment it 
‘‘would be desirable to lower the average 
by buying Northern Pacific around 104 
and Great Northern around 113.” The 
editor replied that in his opinion it “would 
be safe and prudent from an investment 
standpoint to buy more of these stocks 
at the present lower levels, but, on general 
principles, it would be well to diversify 
one’s investments.’”’ As to diversification, 
he said: 

**To that end you would do well to con- 
sider the stocks of well-established and well- 
managed roads in other parts of the coun- 
try. At 103 and 113 Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern yield, as 7 per cent. 
stocks, 6.8 per cent. and 6.2 per cent., 
respectively, on the investment. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, which may be regarded as on 
a 4 per cent. basis, at 59 yields 6.8 per cent.; 
Baltimore & Ohio may be expected to con- 
tinue to pay not less than 5 per cent. on 
par and yields 6.6 per cent. on a price of 
76; Southern Pacific is well able to main- 
tain its 6 per cent. rate and at 93 yields 
6.5 per cent. Pennsylvania, one of the 
best investments among the rails, sells at 
$54 per $50 share and yields 5.6 per cent. 
Union Pacific, paying 8 per cent., sells at 
135, and Atchison, paying 6 per cent., 
with a fair prospect of a higher rate, sells 
at 102, both of these yielding 5.9 per cent., 
with Illinois Central yielding practically 
the same. Chicago & North Western at 
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116, paying 7 per cent. and with a long 
wana” for regular dividend ap some 
yields 6 per cent. New York Central 
sells at 96, pays 5 per cent., yields 5.2 per 
cent. on the investment, earned 17.5 per 
eent. on its stock in 1916, and is not 


unlikely to pay 6 per cent. on par when 
the caiveatt Gealieus clears somewhat.” 


THE RISE IN RUSSIAN CREDIT AFTER 


THE REVOLUTION 


Within a few hours of the overthrow of 
the Czar and his ministers, a notable 
result was the rise in Russian exchange 
in this country and of Russian national 
credit. Jacob H. Schiff, the famous 
Jewish banker of New York, in response 
to an inquiry from the New York Evening 
Post, declared that he was ‘“‘quite con- 
vineed that, with the certainty of the 
development of the country’s enormous 
resources, which, with the shackles re- 
moved from a great people, would follow 
present events, Russia would before long 
take rank financially among the most 
favored nations in the money markets of 
the world.” 

Elsewhere in financial circles the revo- 
lution was accepted as having at once 
brought a stimulus to dealings in ruble 
exchange and considerable relief to bank- 
ers who had been worrying for some time 
about Russia’s credit. Business men and 
bankers, according to the New York 
Times Annalist, ‘‘had known for weeks 
that all was not well behind the barriers 
of silence along the borders of the late 
Czar’s realms.’’ Russia had not been pay- 
ing her bills ‘‘with the promptness of early 
months of the war,” and this, in spite of 
the’ fact that Russian balances in New 
York were known to be “substantial.” 
All this indicated that it was not that 
Russia ‘‘could not liquidate many pressing 
obligations,’”’ but that officials ‘‘were not 
receiving directions from Petrograd to pay 
out money.” Only a day before news 
came of the uprising rubles suddenly 
turned strong under active buying. Noth- 
ing was known in banking quarters as to 
the reason. It was evident only that the 
situation, whatever it was, had caused 


‘better feeling. The advance continued 


briskly. The check rate was at 28.15 cents 
per ruble when dispatches arrived telling 
of the revolution. The day before quota- 
tions were as low as 27.70, which was the 
lowest of the year. The writer in The 
Annalist presented other interesting facts 
connected with this matter: 


“London buying was said to have 
absorbed the greater part of ruble offerings 
on Wednesday, indicating presumably that 
news of the Russian developments was 
known in the British center fully twenty- 
four hours before the wireless message 
from Berlin reached New York., English 
bankers continued to buy during the 
balance of the week, and the result was to 


close rubles at the top quotation, the. 


figure being 28.45 cents for checks. If the 
real situation could be learned here, it is 

ossible that traces of more anxiety over 

ussian finances previous to the revolt 
would be uncovered than there were im- 
agined by the financial district generally. 
Russia has big contracts for supplies in the 
hands of manufacturers, including shells, 


clothing, and other goods for the armies. 


The actual result was just the opposite 
from that which caused worry. The cabled 
statements of the Duma leaders indicated 
that the war was to be prest with greater 
vigor than before, and as the Duma’s 
personnel was substantially the same as 
that which voted the purchases and 








Where the World 
Must Get Its 


HIS book presents intelligently the 
story of sugar today—and the story of 
the wonderful opportunity open for 
American capital. Until the edition is 
exhausted, a copy will be sent on request. 


TOOLE, HENRY & CO 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 
Members, New York Cotton Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
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The Guardian of 
the Bank Account 


“| ve greatest protection for private 
or business checks, the most re- 
fined and distinctive appearance, the 
utmost accuracy, speed, simplicity, 
and dependability, come from the use 


of the 
THONAL 
GS Writers 


A model for the largest or smallest checking 
accounts, possessing many exclusive patented 
features. Writes exact amount, double action, 
automatic feed lever writing a word at a st roke, 
each letter cutting through paper fibres, the 
patented Welter Sub-Inking Platen filling the 
edges with chemical and acid-proof ink from 
both sides. 


Adjustable spacing between characters. 
Compact, simple, rugged, wear-resisting— 
the highest developed, most complete check 
writer and protector on the market. 


Send for your free copy of “A Business 
nce 


SALESMEN, DISTRICT MANAGERS, AGENTS—Write today 
for liberal Selling Plan particulars, and the free book, 
“Choosing the Right Line at the Right Time.” 


HALL-WELTER COMPANY 
179 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


bE TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS bae 
AOMUVONHIDLUNIAANTONOUOAAONASOOOUUAAUONOUAAONQOONENOUUOOUUENONOSAOUUOOOOEOEOAAAAEOUTEADAAAAOAAAME 














FIRST N ! 
farm | War or No War! 
os = Our First Farm Mortgages and 
@00end vp | Real Estate Bonds remain solid. 
————s We're Right on The Ground 
ESTABLISHED | and know the facts. More than 33 years’ 
experience without a dollar lost. 
Write for booklet “A’ and list of o’ erings. 
Grand 
E. J. LANDER & CO. gr2n¢ Forks, 
1883 Capital and Surplus $500,000 

















A CALIFORNIA 
‘PUBLIC’ SECURITY 


YIELDING UP TO 5 34% 


$1,400,000 
Lindsay-Strathmore District Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income and California Taxes 
Approved by State Supt. of Banks, State Engineer 
and Attorney-General of the State. Each bond cer- 
tified by State Controller. Legality passed upo upon 
by Dillon, Thompson & Clay, New York. Legal 

Sc! Funds, Savings Banks, Trust 


for State thool 
Funds, etc., and _as security for deposit of State, 
County and City Funds. Land Security over 6to1. 


Issued to provide the permanent betterment of a 

comprehensive irrigation system for a rich produc- 

ing Citrus, Olive, etc.,'District of 15,236 acres which 

has hitherto secured. its irrigation by much more 

costly private wells and pumping plants. 

ford, Sts. ar free ‘panoramic view of District with folder, 

list bond maturities, prices, etc 

ELLIOTT & HORNE COMPANY 

Cte National b——. Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
: Citizens Nat'l Bank 
- ho Angeles 














credits in. America, it was immediately 
taken for granted that the decisions would 
not be altered by the new Government. 
The range for the principal exchanges 
during the week was as follows: 


—Range for the Week % Disc. 
Hig ow Close from Par 
; 4.7544 4.757/16 4.7544 — 2.2 
. 5.85 5.85 5.85 —11.3 
: 69.00 68.0614 69.00 —27.5 
t 11.22 11.15 11.18 —44.2 
é 40.25 40.1834 40.25 *+ 0.14 
3 7.76 7.86 7.8344 —33.9 
51.45 28.45 27.80 28.45 —44.7 
s 5.04 5.0444 5.0434 *+ 3.0 
iy 21.25 1.15 21.25 *+411.7 
Pesos ( B. Aires). .42.44 44.3714 44.3714 44.37% + 48 
Milreis (Rio). . . .32.44 23.25 23.6212 23.6244 —27.1 
Kroner (St’k’m).. 26.79 29.55 29,45 29.50 *+10.1 


*Per cent. premium over par. 


HIGH PRICES AS A PART OF OUR, 
INCREASE IN EXPORTS 

‘As pointed out in the New York Times 
Annalist, computations show that the 
increase in our foreign export trade for 
thirty months embraced, as to volume, 
$3,371,000,000, and as to a rise in prices, 
$1,441,000,000; that is, more than one- 
fourth of the increase was due to higher 
prices. While, in the more recent of these 
thirty months, the total has continued to 
increase, the quantity has increased but 
slightly, the real cause of the increase 
being a continual rise in prices. The fact 
is, as the writer points out, that if the 
goods exported from the United States since 
the outbreak of the war had gone out at 
pre-war prices our total exports since July 
30, 1914, would have been $1,441,077,344 
smaller than they actually were, which is a 
measure of the part that rising prices have 
played in swelling our exports. The follow- 
ing table presents the figures in detail: 





1914 

Actual Value Estimated 

of Value at 
Exports Pre-War Prices 
Be radasetctescece's $110,367,494 $109,200,000 
| ee 156,052,33: 147,200,000 
alain a sic-0so-eee's 194,711,17 189,000,000 
PE Scicccsccccocec's 205,878,333 197,900,000 
 Nedutely cusvesee% 632, 238,400,000 
EE gic Sgvtn cobscses 267,879,313 260,000,000 
SE en ,805,8 285,500,000 
a Ee a 296,611,852 287,900,000 
EA a eet 294,745,913 283,400,000 
IR ade ab tpn ne orale PERS 274,218,142 261,100,000 
"547, 255,700,000 
268,468,702 258,100,000 
609, 250,500,008 
300,654,921 289,000,000 
336,152,009 320,100,000 
327,670,353 303,400,000 
359,306,362 323,700,000 

1916 

330,036,410 289,500,000 
401,783,974 340,400,000 
410,742,034 348,000,000 
398,568,532 329,400,000 
474,803,637 389,100,000 
464,685,956 384,000,000 
444,713,964 367,500,000 
510,167,438 428,700,000 
515,109,185 408,800,000 
492,813,918 391,100,000 
516,347,637 376,900,000 
521,650,904 372,600,000 
613,441,020 435,000,000 
$10,562,177,344 $9,121,100,000 





$1,441,077,344 


The effect of the rise in prices has been 
eumulative. With all sorts of commodities 
prices, with. few interruptions, have been 
rising for a long time. At the present 


‘level our exports would, in fact, show ‘‘an 


increase of from 40 to 45 per cent. in value 
over pre-war exports without any increase 
whatever in quantity.” For the entire 
thirty-month period, the increase in ex- 
ports, due to price, is in the neighborhood 
of 14 per cent. The writer’s calculations 
are based on Dun’s index-number of com- 
modity prices covering a wide range of 
goods. Seventy-five commodities for which 
the Department of Commerce regularly 
reports monthly export prices show prac- 
tically the same increases. 
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The New Federal 


Farm Loan Bonds 
Will be 
Free of Income Tax 
Free of State Tax 
Free of Municipal Tax 
Send for our leaflet 42, giving particulars 


Ussing, Poole & Simmons 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


5 Nassau St. Westminster Bldg. 
Tel. Rector 7120 
PHILADELPHIA 


Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 


Union National Bank Bldg. 


DETROIT 
Ford Bldg. 











The Partial 
Payment Plan 


Through this plan we offer you 
the opportunity to acquire con- 
servative New York Stock Ex- 
change securities in a -. which 
you will find adapted to your 
particular means. 

The Partial Payment Plan 
makes investment eas It sys- 
tematizes savings an increases 
both your capital and income. 

We accept orders on this basis 
for one share or more. 

Send for Booklet B-9, 
“Partial Payment Plan.” 


John, Muir & (po. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Interest Paid Promptly 
No Defaults 
Backof every DANFORTH Farm H Farm Mortez ortgage these te DEPT Y- 


EIGHT years’ experience in lending on farm lan 
Ask for Descriptive List No. 50 


A:G:Danforth:&:© 


BANKERS 
Washington, Illinois 














Security more than double the amount 
of the Mortgages. 


h® Farm Mortgages 





Founded A. D. 1858 





Specialized Investment Service 
for Investors in Distant States 


Miller & Co.'s descriptive and statistical pamphlets, person- 
al letters, policy and service concentrate on rendering well- 
supervised 744% and 7% First Lien Mortgage investment 
facilities to large and small investors living in other States. 
Pamphlet, ‘“‘WHAT OTHERS Say,” free. 

G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. “pide., Miami, Fla. 


The Owen 
Individual Bank-Check 


YOUR NAME IN CENTRE OF CHECK 
Our Best—Printed on Crane Bond— White, Salmon, 
Green, Gray, Buff, or Blue 
300 Checks $3.50 —If numbered $4.00 
Size of check 65%4x3%. Bound in three books, one-to-leaf. 
Stub conveniently arranged for entering deposits and carry- 
ing along balances. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States and its Possessions, and in Canada, on receipt of price. 
Give your name and address, corporate name and number of 
bank, and color of paper desired. — Satisfaction assured. 


B. F. OWEN & CO., Printers 
Established 1857 READING, PA., U.S.A. 
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A REMARKABLE 
PERSONALITY ! 


Swoboda, himself, is a wonderful example of 
what Conscious Evolution can accomplish. 
As Swoboda gains in years, he grows younger 
in enthusiasm, younger in vitality, younger in 
health; he is becoming stronger, more energetic, 
more confident, more dominant and more alive 
by capitalizing his creative powers through Con- 
scious Evolution. What Swoboda is accomplish- 





‘ ing for himself you too can accomplish—every 


individual can accomplish, for every individual 
is governed by the same laws and principles, and 
every individual has it within himself to make 
use of these laws and principles. Swoboda’s 
mind and body are so alert and so active that in 
his presence one feels completely overpowered. 

is p lity dominates everything with which it comes 
in contact; yet Swoboda is real!—there is absolutely 
nothing mysterious about him. He knows not what 
fatigue is—he is a tireless worker. He delights in making 
sick people well and weak ple strong. He loves his 
work because he feels he is of benefit to humanity—making 
a better, more vital, more potent race of men and women. 


Over 260,000 Followers! 





25,000 in New York 800 in Cleveland 

14,000 in Chi P in Cincinnati 

15,000 in Philadelphia 2,000 in Los Angeles 
7, in on ,000 in Washington, D. C. 
5,000 in Pittsburgh 25,000 in Englan 
4,000 in St. Louis ,000 in other places 


Total, 262,000 Men and Women 


Conscious Evolution has followers all over the world, in 
all countries of the globe. Swoboda has foll in 
Fiji Island, in Java, in New Zealand, in Austria, in the 
Philippines, in China, in Japan, in Brazil, in Argentina, in 
Bolivia, and in all of the Southern and Central American 


countries as well as in Canada and Mexico. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 
“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.” 
“*Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity.” 
“T have been enabled by your system to do work of mental char- 


ct iously impossible for me. 
: “| was very sheptical, aa hos pleased with results; have gained 


17 % 
The very first lessons began to work magic. In my gratitude 
1 am telling my king an laining friends. “Try Swoboda.” * 
“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to body 


id brain. 
aeele reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest expansion 
5 inches, mat om | my waist 6 inches.” 








“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and without fney i 


believe that its propagation been of great benefit to the 

“My — oiow ain me fol that nothing 1s impossible, my 
capacity ly and mentally is increasin; 

“I have heard your system highly whererame ~ | 
did not realize the effectiveness of it until I tried 
indeed that | am now taking it. " 

. me most wonderfully. 

“| think your system is wonderful. | thought I was in the best 
of physical health 


before I wrote for your course, but I can now 


ly. 
for years, but I 
it. am glad 


ote the greatest improvement even in this short time. | cannot 
perch your system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly 


Successful Life? 


Successful in Health, Successful in Business, Successful 
in Living and Enjoying Power, Successful in Every Way 


to you, that you are only half as 

alive as you must be to realize 
the joys and benefits of living in 
full; and that you are only half as 
well as you should be, half as vig- 
orous as you can be, half as am- 
bitious as you may be,and only half 
as well developed as you ought to 
be— you would be amazed, yet 
this is true! 
The fact is that no matter who you are, 
whether you are young or old, weak or 
strong, rich or poor,I can prove to you 
readily by demonstration that you are lead- 
ing an inferior life, and | want the oppor- 
tunity to show you the way in which you 
may completely and easily, without incon- 
venience or loss of time, come in possession 
of new life, vigor, energy, development and 
a higher realization of life, success and 
happiness. 


I’ someone told you, and proved 


_ Become Superior to 
Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better 
human being of you, physically, mentally, 
and in every way. It creates a greater activ- 
ity of the forces of life which in you are 
partially dormant, thus compelling them to 
become more alive and positive, enabling 
you to grow and evolutionize to a higher 
state of perfection. The Swoboda System 
can do more for you than you can imagine. 
It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell 
of your body as to make the mere act of 
living a joy. It can give you an intense, 
thrilling and pulsating nature. It can in- 










The 
Swoboda 
System 


My book will give you a better gofy 
obtain from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be 


obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for 
you through conscious evolution of your cells ; it explains my discoveries 
and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced 
themselves in every way through a better realization and conscious use 
of the principles which I have discovered and which ! disclose in my 
book. It also explains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCES- 
SIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

Unless you already know all about the’ SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women, you should lose f 
no time in securing my free book. It will give youinformation / 
which you will value, because it will open new avenues through P 
which you may become successful in satisfying yourmost 


crease your very life. I not only promise 
it, | guarantee it. 


WhyTake LessThan Your Full 
Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life? 
Why not always be at your best ?—thor- 
oughly well, virile, energetic. Why not in- 
vest in yourself and make the most of your 
every opportunity? It is easy when you 
know how. The Swoboda System points 
the way. It requires no drugs, no ap- 
pliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of 
time, no special bathing; there is nothing 
to worry you. It gives ideal mental and 
physical conditions without inconvenience 
or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of 
Conscious Evolution 


is no experiment. I am giving it success- 
fully to pupils all over the world. I have 
among my pupils hundreds of doctors, 
judges, senators, members of cabinet, am- 
bassadors, governors, thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men, farmers, me- 
chanics and laborers, and almost an equal 
number of women— more than two hundred 
and sixty-two thousand people have profited 
through this system. 


Your Earning Power 


your success depend entirely upon your 
energy, health, vitality, memory and will 
power. Without these, all knowledge be- 
comes of small value, for it cannot be put 
into active use. The Swoboda System can 
make you tireless, improve your memory, 
intensify your will power, and make you 
physically just as you ought to be. | 
promise it. 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE 


It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been 
explained before. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. 
It tells in a highly interesting and simple manner just what 
you have always wanted to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real 
understanding of your body and mind. It shows how you 
may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you 
may make use of natural laws for your own advantage. 


A, 4, di. 


lf than you could 





is as intense desire. r 4 - ae. 
; I offer System on a basis which makes it impossible di 

Effective for rotony A lose a single penny. My guarantee is 7 2040 Acolian Bldg, 
for startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. , New York City 
Women Make up your mind to at least learn the 4% Please send me your 

facts concerning the SWOBODA SYS- ,“ free copyrighted book, 
as TEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLU- ,“ ‘Conscious Evolution. 
for TION for men and women. 7 

7 Name cee 
° 7 

Men Alois P. Swoboda es 

2040 Aeolian Bldg. i 

New York City, N. Y. Pg (stile! vanes 





Beware of individuals pretending to be my agents or repre- 


sentatives. All such are impostors and frauds.— SWOBODA. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





NOTE THE 
“J. BR A.,” Boone, N. C.—‘‘Is it correct to sa my; HOLES 
*He married a widow woman?’ If not, why? If 
correct, on what grounds can it be defended? 
If incorrect, what is it called—redundancy, 
tautology, or what?’’ 


The phrase “widow woman,” altho inelegant, 
is grammatically correct. But the use of the 


Accurate to 
164. of an Inch 



































word ‘‘woman”’ in such construction can not be 
condemned as producing tautology or redundance ‘THs autographic manifold- 
without a knowledge of the context. The phrase Used for principle. The paper hab rows 
is in common use in more than twenty English Bills of of holes inthe margins. These 
counties; in Edinburgh, Forfar, and Kirkcud- Lading poses oa ares 4 Bod = 
bright, Scotland; and in County Cavan and aioe i h 
OFFICES! Ulster, Ireland. There are in Great Britain and ae en ‘ 
sheet Coe oieee @ | hae! ak Rowe = eee: | (|. oan] eee meee 
yea tee tleman, widow-man, widow-wife, and widow-woman, a ° ° 
S aie ar pm prong eg —= days. so that if any one used the word widow without Invoices Autographic Register 
Now widely Keep offices easily the qualifying term, as is very commonly done in Work Orders | guarantees perfect gigument 
10 Degrees Cooler the regions réferred to, there would be no means of Seles Records | $26 estration. Se sige C00 
Rich locking, Roll up out of gicie. Last determining the sex of the person spoken of. Refund paper, without any adjustments. 
many years without ° . * 
to ordinary shades or awnii Fongure for “Ww. A. K.,” New York, —Is Robert Louis Records ot ae — 
descriptive pan on: or ook _ ave our local Stevenson's story ‘Treasure Island’ founded Stock tions for retailers and manu- 
representative cal upon fact, or is it a romance of Stevenson’s Records | facturers. 
167 THE AEROSHADE COMPAN Wis. aun! etc., etc. The Standard Register Co. 
4 6 According to Sir Sidney Colvin, “in this story Dayton, Ohio 
the force of invention and vividness of narrative 
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The 


American Nauheim— 


the Only Place in America 
Where the Nauheim Baths, 
So Beneficial to Heart Disor- 
ders, Are Given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


One of the most beautiful and 
complete Health Resorts in the 
country, possessing everything for 
the scientific promotion of rest and 
recuperation after a hard season 
of social or business activity. 


THE BATHS 


Hotel. Treatments under the di- 
rection of physicians are particu- 
larly adapted to HEART 
DISEASE, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


Ideally perfected conditions 
for taking “The Cure” during 
the Spring and Summer 
months. 


Easily reached by motor from any 
direction over a thousand miles of 
improved roads, 

Send for illustrated Booklets 
containing full particulars regard- 
ing rates, reservations, treat- 
ments, etc. 








-Leffings apes eo ee 
we! s— — 
“2. No” 


are directly connected with the, 
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EXCURSIONS 
ALASKA INVITES YOU! 


For your summer vacation escape from 
the heat; spend days of delight on a 
commodious steamship cruising on 
mirror-like seas that reflect towering 
mountain tops encrusted with eternal 
snows—days of enchantment un- 
equalled. 


m Visit Sitka, Alaska’s ancient Russian 
capital, rich cere gd and charm; our 


ssels take you ther 

ates $66 and up, Eichudion Berth and 
Nenis. Consult nearest railroad or 
steamship agent; for illustrated liter- 
ature write TODAY to 


John H. Bunch, G. F. & P. A. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


444 Colman Bldg. Seattle, U. S. A. 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN @ AGENTS 


WE WANT MEN WHO WANT MONEY. 
Big Profits and perpetual income from renew- 
als by selling our new Accident and Sickness 
policies. Pays $5000 death and $25 weekly 
benefit. Premiums $10 and $15 yearly. Write 
now. North American Accident Ins. Co., 
Dept. E-2, Newark, N. J. 


STAMPS 














STAMPS—-500 foreign incl. Mexico War, Sal- 
vador official, China, etc. roc. App. Sheets 
60%to 80% dis. Big Lists Fre. WE BUY 
STAMPS. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 
Dept. 25, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 

tle competition. Few a so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” 

AMERICAN COLLECTION “ERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 

ou need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALESMEN AND AGENTS 

















Patent Your Ipgas.—$9,000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Manufacturers constantly writin; 

us for patents we have obtained. We ad- 
vertise your patent for sale at our ex ae 
Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, patent attorneys, 1071 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C 





DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,”” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., 
Patent Snes, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical supe 

721-729 ) Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





“The Truth About Patents” tells how to 
successfully protect and market an inven- 
tion. nt upon request. Personal service. 
Highest references. Honest advice free. J. R. 
Kelly, 740F Woodward Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or en for qeamnination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Westingian, D.C. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents pa through me. 
Four books with oa undreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. help pe market your 
invention. Advice hae , wen, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Sal $6,000 Accidental Death, $30.00 

















The United States 


In The Twentieth Century 
By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 

This is the most noteworthy 
book on America since Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth.” 

8v0, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sick 
Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. 
$250,000 deposited Insurance Department. 
Become Independent. Experience Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed steady income from re- 
newals. Registration Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 





HELP WANTED 





U.S. GOVERNMENT wants clerks. Men 

—Women,'18 orover. $75.00 month. Write 

immediately for positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. B-120, Rochester, N. Y. 





Parisians Out-of-Doors 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
A delightful book of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the people 


in and around Paris. 


Numerous illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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appeal to every reader’’ and the story has taken 
its place in literature “‘as a classic story of pirate 
and mutineer adventure.”” The “force of in- 
vention,” emphasized by Sir Sidney, caused such 
“scorn for the tricks of the trade that the eye 
can ‘not travel over the print with speed enough 
to keep pace with the breathless interest.” 
“Treasure Island” first Sppeared as a serial 
under the title ‘‘The Sea-Cook,”” more than thirty 
years ago; in 1883 it saw the light under the new 
name. The story relates a series of incidents that 
closely resemble facts recorded by Capt. Woodes 
Rogers in his ‘‘ Cruising Voyage Round the World,” 
an extremely rare work, published in 1712. 


In May, 1703, Capt. William Dampier, British 
buccaneer and navigator, was put in command of 
two Government privateers and ordered on an 
expedition to the South Seas. Among the mem- 
bers of his crew, he numbered Alexander Selkirk 
whom he had engaged as sail-master of one of the 
vessels, the Conaue 2 Porte, of which Thomas Strad- 
ling was captain. During the cruise, which 
lasted from 1703 to 1707, several prizes were 
taken, but on the whole the —— met with 
“ grievous success,”” for in 1704 Stradling and 
Dampier parted. In September of that year, the 
pane ye Porte put into Juan Fernandez, an island 

Chile, and recovered two men who had 

been left on the island some months 
c hile there Selkirk —- a quarrel 
with Stradling; the former thre ob avd 
determined to az the ship. er radtne then bad 
Selkirk and his effects landed on - unin — ited 


In 1708 Capt. Wood 
appointed captain of the Duke and co 
an expedition consist: of two Spetvate men-of- 
war,” the Duke and the Duchess, fitted out by 
i? among 

l, to cruise 
against t Tt will 
be rem masunbered that Stevenson’s Hispaniola 
sailed from the same a for the purpose of seek- 
treasure. Dampier, who was master of the 
Duke and pilot of the expedition, engaged the 
crew, of whom one-third were foreigners and 
runners, and the rest ‘tailors, tinkers, pedlers, 
fiddlers, and haymakers — a crew notable for its 
mongrel quality and mutinous disposition.’’ 
They sailed August 2, 1708, and, after leaving 
Cork, steered for the Canary Islands, but on the 
way Rogers had to suppress a mutiny, not unlike 
the task that befell Captain Smollett in the story, 
and seizing the ring-leader had “one of his 
ip him, a By method I thought 


best reaking any unlawful friendship amo 
them.”’ Off Teneriffe they captured a sma 
ts) bark, after which they made St. Vincent 
of the Cape Verde Islands, and Angra dos Reis, 
Brazil. arly in January, 1709, al doubled 


the Horn, being driven as far south as latitude 
61° 53’ by a violent storm. Because the crew 
suffered intensely from the cold for lack of proper 
clothing, Rogers determined to make Juan 
Fernandez, the exact position of which was still 
undetermined, and by good fortune reached it 
January 31, 1709. Pf they neared land darkness 
had set in, ‘and they saw a light which they mis- 
took for an enemy’s ship. They lay to all night 
and on the follo morning, Thomas Dover, 
second captain of the Duke and chie od a 
| pool of the  ieenielien (one can not forget D: 

ne J r) a Island’’), went ashore and 
AY - 
ts) 


man 
Ben Gunn of “Treasure Island.” 
Selkirk had been marooned four years on Juan 
fernandez, Ben Gunn only three jyears on the 
— in Stevenson's story. 
he character which Dampier gave to Selkirk 
ca’ my ogers to appoint him mate. After re- 
fitting at Juan Fernandez, the ex tion set sail 
February 12, 1709, and capt several prizes 
to the command of one of which Selkirk was 
alin oft The rest of the cruise led the expe- 
tion off the coast of Peru, and brought about the 





of Guayaquil. Thence, sailing northward, 
aos capt tured a vessel from Manila which proved 
a valuable a December 21, 1709. Meeting 


another armed merchantman, which they at- 
ee to Som. o_ were beaten off and sailed 
acific. They — Guam where 

oo refitted and reprovisioned, h 
repeated at Batavia in June, 1710, Early in 
October they set sail for the Cape of Good Hope, 
which they reached December 27 of the same 
year. Thence, accompanied by a Dutch convoy, 
they sailed for eae and dropped anchor in the 
Downs, October 1, 1711. 

Selkirk’s share of Me booty, jwas eight hundred 
poun unds. “As for Ben Gunn,”’ wrote Stevenson, 
‘he got_a_thousaad pounds.” The net profit 
of Ca Rogers's Saleote was a wound in the 
heel (it will be remembered that as Smollett 

wounded), and two hun 

pounds, that of Captain Smollett was a ‘great 
mass of gold. English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Georges, louises, doubloons, and 
double guineas . nearly every variety of 
money in the world.” 





Up to Him.—“ Are you sure Miss Richly 
fs not in? ” he questioned. 

“Do you doubt her word, sir? ” replied 
the maid.— Dallas News. 








The taperatire averages about 14° 
Seldom is there a hot day. No mosquitoes, humidity 
or dampness so customary in summer resorts. A 
more ideal summer pant than at Bar Harbor, 
Newport or the White Mountains. 


xtremes—Agreeable mornings, cloudless 7. 


level 
Siuated 2500 feet above sea level —never me sunsets. It would be difficult to find 


skies, balmy noons, wond andi a 
a more delightful spot for a vacation. 


t no other place is there found such ideal 


conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation. Noother resort offers so many advan- 


price. 
The Homestead Hotel 


500 bright, airy rooms, elegantly furnished—Ex- 
cellent cuisine—Incomparable ing water— 
ive ball room—Perfect equipmentand ser- 

and homelike in every 


tages at such a reasonable 


Many Diversified Recreations—Two splendid, 
sporty golf courses. Seven exceptionally fine clay 

tennis courts. Fascinating drives. Interesting 
trails and bridle paths. 200 saddle and driving 
horses. Magnificent mountain scenery. 


The Healing Water 
(Naturally Heated 106°) 


Baths given in water as it flows from springs. 
Wolers 1 not artificially heated. Hot Springs the 
only cure in the oul where temperature pre- 
scribed for hot bathsis that at which wateractually 
emerges from earth. At none of the celebrated 
places in Europe are the waters as charged by na 
ture with their gases and health giving 


The Famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rhenenation,. Nervous es Sciatica, Nervous (N 
Liver Troubles and old joint injuries—modern an .S ple th, eae f--~_‘- -" 


fthassage and hot air treatments— Needle, Spray, 
international i P d and careful a 


5 








ts. 


Nota single case of Infantile Paralysis atHot Springs during 1916 


The Homestead Book ¢:\fc"58i1 


we description 
D HOTEL 


and its surroundings in natural colors—graphicall, 
the many cme of this ideal summer resort and fully dilates upon the thera- 


peutic 


the famous waters—We will gladly send copies upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Virginia 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels—New York—Philadelphia 








Prevent Tooth Decay 
os Bad Breath by using a 











The new dental device 
which with a simple bite 
cleans where no tooth 
brush can reach. Every- 
/  oneknows the inestimable value 
P of dental Floss when properly 
7 used. Heretofore it has been difficult 
to use — now Flossy makes it easy, 
The tooth brush cleans only outside 
the teeth—Flossy cleans Jetween 
. them where 75% of all cavities 
start. Send 50c for “Ivory fin- 
bx’ ish” Flossy instrument in sani- 
tary case with full supply of Flossy Floss for six 
months. Cannot 
If your dentist does not 
say ‘The best 50c you ever 
spent” we will promptly 
return your money. 
Flossy Literature— 
Druggisis—Dentists 


THE MAKERS OF FLOSSY 
Dept.T, E , Ml. 























SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 












The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, French , German or Italian. 
Use ¥ Now is the time to better your position or increase 
se Tour your business. You can learn quickly and easily. 
md at home, during spare moments, by the 
Rincrad Language-Phone Method 
and Rosenthal’s Mam t nptey 


(Highest Award P; acific Exposition) 
You simply a t& i living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over. until youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
- Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
S IR “Language Treatise’ and particulars of 
‘ St trial offer and easy payment plan. 

The La nguage-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bide., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY eupork ority quickly becomes 
tes. 


plain to the man or woman who investig 





Skookum Apple -:::. Winners 


Ist Prize: Georgiana Young, La Crosse, Wisc. 


2nd George Currier, Boston, Mass, 

3rd “* Miss B. Milton, New York City 
aa Mrs. Chas. Hanford, Chicago, il, 
a * Mrs. Fisk, North Yakima, Wash. 


John Flinn, Boston, Mass. 
Alice Cooper, Helena, Mont 
Walter Macarthur, San Francisco, Cal, 


8th “ C. Compton, Dee, Oregon. 

oth “ rge Finnie, Tiverton, R. LL 

roth “* Mrs. Putnam, Norma, IIl. 

1th “ Fanny Byrne, Baldwinsville, N. ¥ 
t2th “ A. Kennedy, New York City. 
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“Light Six” 


Roadster: 


$1725 ee gas a ii ea re 
C/Aimericas Greatest'Light: Twelve’ 





24th Successful Year 
(1893-1917) 
















Roadster: 
$2225 


“Light Twelve” 


She Stettiest Roadster in America 





Note, by the seating dimensions in 
tnches given above, that the prettiest 
of roadsters is likewise the roomiest/ 


“Six-footers” find spacious havens for lengthy limbs in 
this, the roomiest of four-passenger roadsters. 

The broad aisle-way between the comfortable club-chairs 
in front relieves stouter folks of all inconvenience. 

A chummy roadster—yet not over-chummy. Built upon a 
seven-passenger touring chassis of 127-in. wheelbase. 

Deep, yielding upholstery. Big, comfortable rolls over 
the backs and sides, supported by thin flat springs. 

Carrying spaces beneath all seats. A large rear compart- 
ment for suitcases. Demountable tops (extra). 

All late mechanical improvements. And yet, in power-plant and 
principal structure, basically the same as Haynes cars which 
Over 15,000 motorists, during the past three years, have 
driven in excess of 100,000,000 miles. 

Lowest cost per mile on “gas,” oil, tires and repairs, of any com- 

le cars. Owners records prove it. Long life a certainty. 
A model which will never grow passé. 
Early inspection, and prompt ordering, urgently recommended! 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
32 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Haynes “Light Twelve”—Open Cars 





= Haynes Light Six’”’—Open Com wy Sp ch ee" = 
passen; ouring - 1595 = “y: = Five-passenger Touring - 2095 
Four-passenger Roadster 1725 = Catalog of Haynes Light = Four-passenger Roadster - + 2225 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1725 2 Six” and : Light Twelve = Seven-passenger Touring Car - 2225 
Closed Cars ae 2 models—with name of nearest 2 ~ Closed Cars Sento 

Five-Passenger Sedan : = 2260 = sentative — = Five-PassengerSedan_ - - 27 

a Sane Sedan - 390 = — eaters 2... Fequest, = Seven-Passenger Sedan mt? @ 2 
. Wire Wheels Included F.O. B. Kokomo 
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TIMKEN: 





DETROIT 


AXL 


Prophecy and 
Fulfillment 


Four years ago the advertisement at the 
right announced fulfillment of a Timken- 
Detroit axle-building policy. But it didn’t 
stop there—it anticipated a greater fulfill- 
ment that has since been realized in the 
commercial car axle of today. 


“Tee nothing so good that it can’t be improved. 
Building for the future is the greatest inspiration for 
turning out good work today. 


That principle is responsible for Timken-Detroit Worm- 
Drive Axles today, as it was for their sturdy chain-drive 
predecessors of 1913. 


The 1913 axle was the fulfillment of a Timken-Detroit 
ideal for which we have been working, in co-operation 
with far-sighted truck builders, since the beginning of 
the industry. 


Briefly, that ideal was to build axles strong enough and 
serviceable enough—even though they cost the truck builder 
more money—to have them stand up to the severe emer- 
gency conditions of commercial haulage. 


We knew that trucks would be overloaded—that 
drivers would take the shortest road no matter how rough— 
that “‘empties’’ would come back at a speed far beyond 
the builder’s intentions. 


In 1913 the battle had been won, the necessity of special 
engineering requirements for commercial car axles was 
accepted by the industry. 


But even then Timken-Detroit engineers were work- 
ing on something still better, on axles that would, with 
equal strength, have greater simplicity, fewer parts to get 
out of order, more efficient, noiseless operation. 


Again there were skeptics to be convinced and manufac- 
turing problems to be overcome, but the principle would 
not be denied, because it meant dollars in- the truck own- 
er’s pocket. 


_ That battle, too, has been won, and worm-drive has come 
tnto tts own. 


According to a competent authority, 61% or more of 
all motor trucks built in 1917 will be equipped with worm- 
ve. 


But no man can say the limit of perfection has been 
reached, and some day we may again remind you of 
Timken-Detroit prophecy and fulfillment. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigaz 
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service. They must be anticipated in-truck axlOy 
and bearing design. 
* That's wliy, with succeeding years, there has been 
steady development in truck axles toward the 
Timken ideal of surplus strength for emergencies, 
From long experience, minutely tabulaed, Timken 
engineers have discovered the points in axles where, 
extra strength is required. 
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TO OTH PASTE 





Keep Your Teeth Young 


A sound, white, full set 
of teeth enhances the 
pleasing smile as the 
years come and go. 


Nine out of ten people 
are said to have “Acid- 
Mouth.” This weakens 
the enamel. Then decay 
germs get into the soft 
interior. “Acid-Mouth,” it 


is thought, is the cause 
of nearly all tooth decay. 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
counteracts this insidious 
foe and keeps the teeth 
clean and white. 


Use Pebeco twice daily, 
see your dentist at least 
twice yearly and keep 
your teeth young. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 





for de ¢C Link, 














